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MR. M*CULLOCH’S DISCOURSE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. ' 


Mr. M‘Cvuctocu has now been many years before the public: he 
is known as the former editor of the ‘Scotsman’ newspaper; asa con- 
tributor of some standing to the ‘ Edinburgh Review ;’? as the author of 
some enlightened articles in the ‘Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ;’ more recently as a public instructer in Political Economy ; and 
the first person appointed to read the Ricardo Lecture. This latter 
appointment is not so much a matter of weight in itself, (both that and 
the foundation of the Lecture having little, we believe, of a public cha- 
racter or origin,) but, connected with the previous reputation of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, it served to fix the public eye and expectations upon him. 
It isreasonable, also, that it should attract to whatever he writes on this 
subject, a more than usual rigour of scrutiny. Above all men, a reader 
of the ‘ Ricardo Lecture’ must not be indulged in any laxity of principle : 
heterodoxy in him becomes heresy, and his errors are crimes. 

The most general fault in Mr. M‘Culloch’s works is some defect in 
logical adroitness, together with an air of inattention and imperfect 
dedication of himself to the nerve of the question before him, Colonel 
Torrens is sometimes heavy and cumbersome, especially in his cases of 
illustration ; but this, in him, arises from over-anxiety for the complete- 
ness of his development, for his attention is close and concentrated : 
whereas Mr. M‘Culloch is heavy from remissness, diffuseness, and lan- 
gour; and the Roman reproach of “ aliud agit” is too often suggested to 
the keen censor. These defects appear very strikingly in the pamphlet 
before us. In palliation it may be said, that perhaps the pamphlet was 
chiefly designed as a text-book for his lectures, or rather, as an allowable 
means of advertising them more extensively. A much heavier complaint 
we have to make: we find a defect, in more places than one, of philoso- 
phic accuracy—not in the results,(where Mr. M‘Culloch is not likely to 
be wrong,) but in his grounds. On the other hand, among the advan- 





1 A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, peculiar Objects, and Importance of 
Political Economy, &c. By T. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Edinburgh, 1824. 

2 A jourval which, in the department of political economy, has always com- 
manded more reputable assistance than any other in Europe; and, thus far, 
has the advantage greatly of its English rival, the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which, 
upon this subject, has been hoaxed by tyros and all sorts of pretenders. It cannot 
be denied, however, that whatever the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ may have done for 
the diffusion of the science, it has done nothing to enlarge it, 
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tageous characteristics of Mr. M‘Culloch’s writings, one of great value is 
the extent of his information. Connexion with political journals lays 
open to a writer infinite details in statistics that would else be liable to 
escape him. And these opportunities of his situation Mr. M‘Culloch has 
improved by diligent reading in other directions, continental * as well as 
domestic. He has been a regtilar s¢udent of political economy, and 
cultivated it as a man would cultivate his profession. But now to judg- 
ment: Mr. M‘Culloch is at our bar; and he must excuse us if we think 
that his reputation entitles him not to unusual tenderness, but, on the 
contrary, to unusual severity, and a jealousy of examination, which, toa 
writer of less name, might be unjust. 

_ Mr. M‘Culloch’s pamphlet (in the Ist edition) contains 118 pages, of 
which about fifty (from p. 21 to 72) are occupied with a sketch of the 
history of Political Economy. 

The first score of pages may be said to be wasted ; and one score is a 
great deal to waste out of six. They are merely flash scraps of rhetoric 
upon flash topics: such as an argument to show that political economy is 
decidedly a useful branch of study; that wealth also is very useful (a 
proposition that startled us a rnd deal); and that Cicero was quite in 
the wrong box on the theory of profits. We protest we thought as much ; 
and we would bet something, that his principles were by no means cor- 
rect on the bullion question. Passing over this Introduction, then, let us 
come to the 

1. History of Political Economy, (one part of which, by the way, 
is anticipated at pp. 5, 6, 7, 8). This is a very curious subject; and it 
is certainly no fault in Mr. M‘Culloch that he has treated it superficially, 
for, in one sense, it was his duty to be superficial; that is, not to go 
anywhere into much detail, which would have violated the proportions: 
but still he should have pitched the scale of his abstraction equably ; 
and this, we think, he has not done. Secondary facts, for example, 
should not have heen noticed, any primary one being unnoticed ; and se 
on. We complain, also, that the first part of this sketch—that part 
which respects Greece and Rome—is not learned. The subject is very 
interesting, and a good deal might be made of it. 

Had the Greeks and Romans any such science as political economy, 
or any idea of such science? Every economist would be glad to know 
this; and, if not, why not? We answer, No: and many proofs might 
be given of this. There is a passage in the ‘ Cyropzedeia’ which states, 
as clearly as it has ever been stated, the principle of the division of labour. 
The particular case given in illustration is that of the shoemakers’ trade, 
to which, in the great cities of Persia, Lydia, &c., the principle of sub- 
division seems at that time to have been’as fully applied as it is now in 
London and Paris. This passage has led some persons to think that 





5 Except that he is not familiar with German political economy ; and, to say 
the truth, he has no great loss: for our German friends, who are so worthy of 
being studied in most other walks of speculation, deserve no praise in this. The 
name “of Ricardo is yet unknown amongst them ; as will be supposed, they are 
all superannuated economists drest in the cast-clothes of Englaud and Franee ; 


- and yet, which makes a grotesque combination, they are all visionaries, and they 


talk transcendentally upon the corn-laws. So that, if any one of them should visit 
Scotland, we are satisfied he would be “ cognusced.” What that is, we need not 
tell Mr. M‘Culloch, 
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Xenophon was aware of the relation which this principle bears to political 
economy; and Lord Lauderdale has cited it avowedly on that view of its 
meaning. This, however, is a mistake; and it is remarkable that this 
very passage contains the best evidence that it is so. A short Socratic 
dizlogue will set this matter in a right light: 

1. S. The shoes were better, you said, Xenophon :—How better? In 
what respect ? 

; 2, X. Better as to appearance; more elegant, and better fitted to the 
oot, 

3. S. Well; one consequence of this last advantage would be a 
greater durability. Three pair of Persian shoes would outlast, suppose, 
four of Athenian, and in that proportion would be cheaper. However, 
this, though true and known to shoemakers, is not self-evident; so I 
waive it. But you said also that the shoemakers, by this dedication of 
themselves each to a single department of his trade, acquire greater skill ? 

4. X. I did. 

5. S. And, being more skilful, are they in consequence slower in 
making a pair of shoes, or quicker ? 

6. X. Nay, by Jove, in verity, not slower, but much quicker. 

7. S. So that if other shoemakers, not practising this subdivision of 
labour, would make twenty pair of shoes in a month, a Persian shoemaker 
would make, perhaps, thirty, or some number more than twenty ? 

8. X. He would. 

9. S. But he who makes thirty whilst another makes twenty, can 
afford the thirty for the price of the twenty, in all that part of the price 
which respects the workmanship ? 

10, X. It seems so, Socrates. 

1]. S. But again, Xenophon: you said that the Persian shoemaker 
would make better shoes than others. When you said that, did you 
mean that he would make a better pair of shoes for the same price as 
others, or for a greater price ? 

12, X. No, by Jove, Socrates; any shoemaker will make a better pair 
of shoes for a greater price ; but the Persian will make a better pair for 
the same price. 

13. S. You say well, Xenophon; but do you not see that he who 
makes a better pair for the same price, will make an equal pair for a less 
price ? 

14, X. Yes, truly, Socrates,—by Hercules it seems so. 

Now in this dialogue, the inferences of Socrates in No. 3, 9, and 13, 
first carry the principle into the region of political economy ; but these are 
just the very inferences which Xenophon overlooks. He saw the principle 
in its relation to comfort, to social refinement, &c.; the secondary and 
derivative relation which it bore to price, escaped him. His argument is 
this: that, as the great king secured a better table by the dedication of 
one man to ragouts, of another to soups, &c.; so the people of Babylon 
had the luxury of better shoes, because one person confined himself to 
making men’s shoes, another to making women’s shoes; nay, the very 
same article, as a pair of boots, was distributed among different sets of 
workmen: one was a boot-cluser, another a cutter-out, &c. All this 
partition of labour was useful in Xenophon’s eyes, for this reason: that, 
if it is useful to have a pair of shoes at all, it is useful to have them 
good, comfortable, and waterproof; all which they are more likely to be 
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as the workman grows more skilful by confining himself to one branch of 
his art; but the economic uses of this arrangement, by which not merely 
better shoes were secured, but also cheaper shoes,—shoes which cost the 
artist less labour, and the purchaser a less sacrifice,—this relation of the 
principle was precisely that which escaped him. He “ burned,” to use 
the technical expression of a child’s game: he was close to the discovery ; 
but just as he touched it, he went off in a tangent. 

We have subjected this one case to the sharper examination, because 
it has been especially insisted on. But the fact is, that ample proofs 
may be drawn from Xenophon’s professed writings on political economy : 


Tlept wpocddwy. epi ris Oixovoulas, &c. 


that no suspicion had entered the Grecian mind of such a science as 
political economy. As yet it was merely an art,—the art of housekeeping 
applied to the affairs of a state; 7. €. a set of prudential rules, experi- 
mentally * made out, and incapable of deduction from @ prioré grounds. 

Xenophon himself defines it as an ar¢ ; and an art it was, according to 
the Grecian scheme of it, very highly illiberal, and often knavish. In 
particular, the ‘ Economics,’ ascribed to Aristotle, are a collection of 
swindling tricks, for some of which, in these days,a man would be trans- 
ported ; for others, hung. Yes, the Stagyrite himself would, in England, 
be sent to the treadmill for practising the more moral parts of his own 
(Economics ; and, therefore, we are happy to agree with the best critics 
in acquitting him of all hand in that little tract. Not, however, that he 
was capable of any thing better in point of science. Aristotle had no 
exemption from the universal errors of his age, which, in fact, have been 
the errors of all ages before the present. For two thousand years after 
his time, for instance, it remained a puzzle to the human understanding, 
in what way any gain could arise from commerce, except by cheating. 

That men and nations alike must despair of reaping one farthing, except 

by “‘ lying pretty considerably” (‘‘ nisi admodum mentiantur”), was by: 
no means an opinion peculiar to Cicero or his contemporaries,—as Mr. 

M‘Culloch wou!d seem to insinuate, by quoting that well-known passage. 

He might safely have come much nearer to our own doors. Mr, Locke, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century of the Christian era, might 
possibly have kicked and plunged a little, if he had been taxed with that 

same Ciceronian opinion expressed in those naked and indecorous terms ; 

but, in fact, he had no right to any other. ‘I do not ask,” says a Ro- 

man disputant, “what Epicurus says, but what Epicurus says con- 

sistently.” Mr. Locke, whose closest connexions happened to be with 

Great Britain and Holland, would have found it particularly shocking to 

admit that those nations, being the two most eminent for commerce, were, 

by implication, the most eminent for lying; but, kick and wince as he 

might, he had no good reason to show why that inference was other than 

a fair one.® 





4A. most important point to be remembered, as we shall show further on in 
commenting upon a capital error of Mr. M‘Culloch’s. 

5 We are not here yoo | of Locke individually, but of Locke as one repre- 
sentative (amongst others) of the age in which he lived ; in all of whose errors 
and blindness on this subject he participated. Else, speaking of Locke in par- 
ticular,—and, by-the-by, we might say that, so far from having outstripped his age, 
and liberated political economy from any errors, (as Mr, M‘Culloch, in common 
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An inquiry, therefore, into the absurdities entertained by nations in 
all matters of political economy, ought not to be made special to Syria 
and Rome ; for it is an inquiry which touches all nations, and in regard 
to which Rome, at least, is more favourably situated than any other. 
Mr. M‘Culloch insists, indeed, upon the degradation of commerce 
amongst the Romans, and the discountenance shown to it by their 
greatest men, as main causes of the non-development amongst them of 
political economy. Doubtless a science cannot readily grow up where 
the very object of that science is despised. But this degradation of 
commerce, which, in modern nations, has been among their infirmities, 
in Rome was a philosophic duty of her situation, and no small part of her 
strength. It is the just and profound remark of Burke, that the modern 
states of Christendom are, in this respect, better and greater than the 
ancient republics, with all their grand simplicity; that they adapt them- 
selves to the support of a far more comprehensive body of interests. 
Rome, above all others of this planet, had a single and exclusive interest 
assigned to her by her earliest constitution. She, whose basis was 
essentially martial, whose best means of defence were to offend, and who 
of all nations was the only one that ever deliberately laid down to her- 
self the broad policy of war supporting war,—had manifestly less need 
than any other of commercial resources. Not having the need, she did 
wisely to discountenance commerce ; for, though it is true that, in some 
particular conjunctures and particular parts of her policy, she might have 
benefited now and then, even as a martial state, by a little of the many 
aids and facilities which commerce prepares,® still she must have paid 
infinitély too dear for such benefits, by vitiating the integrity of her vital 
principle through the arts and tempers of peace, which commerce could 
not but have prematurely introduced. As well might Attila have en- 
couraged painting upon velvet amongst his Huns, as Rome have pa- 
tronized commerce, which, though it be life, was not her life. In this 
point, therefore, though economists, we justify the great people for their 
bigotry; we admire their absurdity; we reverence their stupidity. But 
when France, under a prince married absolutely to a De Medici, dis- 
honoured and degraded commerce, she knew herself to be in hostility to 
the genius of the age no less than to her own interest, and obeyed a pre- 
Meerut of Pe as Merced a grand instinct of her situation. 
with other writers, would insinuate, he was, in fact, the greatest old woman in 
this science that any country has bred »—he was not content with the follies of 
his age, but had others of his own. For instance, with regard to the question in 
the text, he had a notion that all retail tradesmen were huisanees, and ought to 
be put.a stup to. Merchants and mauufacturers, for reasons concealed in his 
own breast, were to be tolerated ; but as to shopkeepers, it was clear to him that 
they lived by hoaxing people. This opinion he repeats many times over. 

§ Always remembering, however, that the suggestions of the very best political 
economy, and supposing Rome enlightened enough to have understood their value, 
must often have been inadmissible in practice, either from particular institutions, 
(as slavery,) from particular laws interwoven with the national polity and temper, 
or from particular prejudices, from which the people were not yet ripe for eman- 
cipation, &c. And many other obstacles would be such, that the wise economist 
would not himself wish to remove them. ‘‘ As far as the purse is concerned,” he 
would say, ‘* my science demonstrates that your policy is bad.” But he, no more 
than other men, if he were truly wise, would deny that many objects of national 


policy may be transcendent to considerations of the purse ; and a bad political 
economy may, under all the circumstances, be a good policy. 
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Hence we conclude, that, though political economy may have languished 
in Rome in sympathy with the langour of commerce,—and thus far 
Mr, M‘Culloch may be right,—he is not right in charging that langour 
as any wickedness upon the policy of Rome, who, if in this she acted in 
one sense blindly, yet, in her blindness, pursued that course which the 
fullest light would have justified. 

Another cause, which Mr. M‘Culloch suggests as hostile to political 
economy, was the existence of slavery. Undoubtedly it must disturb 
the general laws of profits and wages in the highest degree, when a man, 
instead of buying a coat, buys a tailor. And we wish that Mr. M‘Culloch 

P had a little more illustrated the particular mode in which these mal- 
arrangements of society interfere with its sane economy, The precise 
shape which thése disturbances would take, their exact modus ayendi, 
are full of interest ; and the most practised economist would be perplexed 
to trace them without a good deal of consideration. It is like calling on 
aman to assign, off hand, the aspect of every object, if seen from some 
different centre. ‘To answer such a demand, a man must have leisure to 
do what in France is meant by s’orienter ; i. e. to rectify his own posi- 
tion ; to determine, that is, not only the position of the new object, but 
also of the new station from which he is to look at it. 

Added to these causes, one of which tended to make political economy 
(even if it had been called into existence) repulsive, and the other to 
make it peculiarly difficult, (because complex and unsteady,) there were 
many national practices, such as the different largesses, donations, and 
distributions (gratuitous, or semi-gratuitous) of corn, oil, &c. ; many laws, 
as the sumptuary laws, the usury laws, &c.; many circumstances of 
situation, of police, of the want of police, which would have rendered 
erage economy such a study for Rome as philology — have been in 

abel, or logic in Bedlam. Fortunate, therefore, it was for all the Roman 
economists, in posse, that there was nosuch science in esse, But apart 
from all these reasons, which seem enough to have stifled any science 
whatever, even if it had reached the moment of its birth, there is a 
weight of higher and philosophic argument why no science like that of 
political economy could then have been near to its birth, What we allude 
to are considerations such as these: 1. The difficulty, in general, for all 
minds, (and especially for those whom the degradation of the subject 
would chiefly bring acquainted with the phenomena,) of those sciences 
which respect, not objects, but the relations of objects, 2. The indis- 
position to observe and to reflect upon matters of daily and familiar ex- 
perience, which tempt none but the most philosophic minds, and indeed 
scarcely exist, as objects of curiosity, to any other; things remote from 
our customary experience being those which first solicit men to philoso- 
phize, and (as Aristotle long ago observed) chiefly by the agency of won- 
derment. 3. The indisposition to suspect the presence of determinate 
laws, in what seems to depend upon causes most of all capricious and 
incalculable,—upon accident and the human will. An unenlightened 
mind would scarcely conceive the possibility that, in the actions of run- 
ning, leaping, standing, dancing, laws of the subtlest and most inviolable 
kind were obeyed, which might require more than even a Borelli to un- 
fold them perfectly. And even at this day, many who write on political 
economy are manifestly struggling with the old belief, (which is still the 
belief of the great multitude,) that the human will is omnipotent over the 
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laws of that science; whence it is that magistrates haye, for so many 
ages, legislated upon wages; parliaments and privy councils upon the 
maximum of prices, 

From Greece’ and Rome the natural transition was to the Lower Em- 
pire; but on this part of his subject Mr. M‘Culloch is silent, though, 
even in a sketch, some notice was due to this great off-set of Rome, 
which occupies so conspicuous a station in history for a period of more 
than 1000 years. A quarry of interesting matter on this subject, and a 
quarry hitherto quite unworked, may he found in the Byzantine historians, 
and in the Corpus Juris ; particularly in what relates to the mines, the 
coinage, the embargo laid upon the exercise of certain mechanic arts by 
the privileges of the imperial family, (a subject which is somewhere 
treated by De Pauw,) the mode of conducting some branches of distant 
commerce, and many other interesting topics. 

From Eastern Rome the political economist reverts (or wishes to re- 
vert) to the New German representative of Western Rome, and the ge- 
neral system of Christian states which grew up about this centre. But 
the early history of this period belongs to what are called the dark ages ; 
which are those ages (as some writer remarks) about which, whether dark 
or not, we areinthe dark. However, we have more light, even upon this 
section of history, than has yet been used. We would refer the curious 
student, for the political economy of these times, to the casuists of 
the Roman church from the 13th century, and, in general, to the writers 
on practical divinity. This may seem as odd a reference as to the Iliad 
upon a question of ancient pharmacy, as it existed before the Olympiads. 
But, in fact, many questions of political economy (for example, upon the 
lawfulness of taking such an interest, or such a profit, upon capital under 
every variety of circumstances, and all modes of application) which, as 
questions of science, could not then have arisen, very often occurred as 
questions of conscience, And how were the ‘ Responsa prudentim’ 
framed ; upon what principles? Upon principles of ethics, will be the 
general answer. But he, who answers this, shows that he is unac- 
quainted with the nature of a case of conscience. In such cases, the 
question never is about the rule of morality, but about the application of 
the rule; that is, to speak technically, not about the major proposition, 
but about the subsumption of the particular case (the minor proposition) 
under that major. For instance, ‘‘ May | use poisoned weapons in war?” 
Here there is no question about the moral principle in the major—that 
I am to do no injustice even to an enemy, ‘This is conceded; and the 
only question is about the minor—shall the particular case (using poi- 
soned weapons) be subsumed under the predicate of injustice or not? To 
determine this, the casuist was obliged to examine the rights of belli- 
gerents; and this examination, well or ill conducted, necessarily trans- 
lated the question from the department of the moralist to that of the 
jurist; the ultimate purpose of the question still belonged to moral philo- 
sophy, but the means were sought from some other science. Just so in 
the questivuns relating to usury, profit, &c.; or suppose, in this question, 








7 A contribution of some value to the history of ancient political economy, 
though written in an angry and acrimonious spirit, has been published of late 
years in Germany by Boeckh. It is entitled ‘ Political Economy of the Ataen- 
ians ;’ originally in a single yolume, but recently expanded into two. 
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(which often presented itself in the business of life,) in returning a loan 
of any commodity, which has altered its value since I borrowed it, shall 
I return the same quantity, or rather (which, for a purpose of exchange, 
and not for use, would be the same virtual quantity,) shall I return the 
same value? Now here the moral principle concerned, which would 
constitute the major, is not exposed to any question at all. Every body 
is agreed that no fraud is to be committed. But the question commences 
about the minor; in this case (as, suppose, returning the same quantity 
without regard to value,) is it a fraud, or is it not? Now it was impos- 
sible to discuss such a question without transferring the investigation 
from ethics to political economy: ‘‘ will he, n‘il he,” and without ever 
having heard of such an animal, the reverend casuist became a political 
economist. Of course he made horrible blunders, which would have 
caused each particular hair upon Mr. Ricardo’s head to stand erect with 
consternation.. But, take him for better and worse, an old withered ca- 
suist was not always the worst of possible economists: his logic, and his 
method, were clearly points in his favour; and we number at least one 
Cardinal, of past ages, that would have been a match for nine Bank Di- 
rectors of the year 1811. Bad or good, however, in them, we must search 
for the state of political economy amongst our “ dark” ancestors. 

Descend we now, from these obscure people of the middle ages, whom 
Mr. M‘Culloch despatches in one line (viz. the 11th of p. 21,) to busier 
and more pretending generations. The origin of the mercantile system 
is well and ingeniously exposed by Mr. M‘Culloch as a more refined 
way of accommodating to the necessities of that century, (the 17th,) the 
rude old doctrine which peremptorily forbade the exportation of the pre- 
cious metals under auy plea or any circumstances. ‘This doctrine, in this 
rigour, sheer necessity had obliged the merchants to abandon in practice ; 
what was felt to be indispensable could not be wrong; the understand- 
ing was summoned to explain the necessity—but still in reconciliation 
with the old prejudice, which nobody was yet prepared to abandon. 
This was done, and with considerable ingenuity for the old “ puts” of 
that day. Gold, said they, must not be exported. Very true, But for 
the very reason why it ought not generally to be exported, it ought in one 
particular case—viz. when it goes to purchase commodities, which, being 
afterwards re-exported, bring in more gold than originally went out. 
But then all depends upon that point of more; the balance must be in 
our favour: the re-imported bullion must exceed the bullion originally 
exported, or else the very principle is sacrificed upon which only the de- 
parture from the good old rule had been justifiable; and the departure, 
which had at first been only an apparent one, would now become a real 
one. Thus arose the ‘‘ mercantile system,” as it is called, of political 
economy, the “ balance of trade,” and all the rest of it. And certainly, 
though an economist of 1825 cannot but laugh a little at these old 
quizzes, he must allow that they showed some wit in devising a new 
theory which suited their own interest, and at the same time kept the 
old theory in countenance. Paying every sort of homage to the old 
doctrine, the new one plucked out its fangs; and, whilst conceding its 
whole speculative absurdity, made it practically harmless. 

Thus one error was driven out by a second, with this advantage in fa- 
vour of the second, that it was a more ingenious error: the intense ob- 
tuseness of the ald one, which absolutely obtunded the understanding, 
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was redressed, and the economist had his wits sharpened for further pro- 
gress. Progress, however, speaking absolutely, there was not much for 
the rest of that century. A great ferment, indeed, continued in men’s 
minds at intervals ; and occasionally, as public questions arose to stimu- 
late the intellect, such for instance as the state of the currency at a very 
embarrassing crisis of our foreign politics, some useful truths were elicited 
from the good sense of the nation. But, generally; these were due to 
good sense only, and had no dependence upon any principles (properly 
so called) of political economy: in that science all the efforts too much 
resembled the labours of Sisyphus ; just as the burthen, with which the 
writer struggled, had reached the summit, and was all but lodged in its 
proper position, weakness came over him, the weight slipped from his 
grasp, and all relapsed into its old state. And it is remarkable, that, if 
ever any writer hazarded a liberal opinion upon international inter- 
course, &c., he started as if detected in some guilty act, and, like Col- 
lins’s Fear— 

Back recoiled, he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

One exception there certainly is, viz. Sir Dudley North. He is now, 
for the first time,® pushed forward to public notice by Mr. M‘Culloch, 
and certainly, if mere liberality were a sufficient qualification, he must 
take rank above all his contemporaries. He comes upon the stage with 
a full plumage of dashing philanthropic sentiments, flaunting before him 
like a forest of peacock’s feathers, And very charming it is; but the 
question is—how he came by them all? Not honestly we suspect ; in 
fact, he is a mere Joseph Surface ; and, however he may persist in sing- 
ing out his honeyed sentiments, (“ The man that,” &c.) still (without 
wishing to say anything disobliging,) we must take the liberty of calling 
him a prig, (to use a low word,) and a coxcomb. Doubtless itis a good 
thing to be liberal, but it is a better thing to speak the truth; and we 
fear that however timely as to the fact Sir Dudley may have spoken, he 
must have believed in his heart that he was lying. The age was not ripe for 
such truths ; and this, not merely in the ordinary sense, that it was not 
prepared to receive them, but also that it had no principles from which it 
could warrantably deduce them. When Pope delivered his rhapsody of 
Optimism, a philosopher would have said to him, “ I doubt not, that as re- 
sults, for which some time or other philosophy will deliver the adequate 
grounds, most of your propositions are true. Still, with your permission, 
I must consider you a prig. For, if they are true, you do not know 
them to be so; you have no more proof that they are so than your washer- 
woman. Originally, your opinions are stolen from the Théodicée of 
Leibnitz, where they are delivered with the grounds, though insufficient 
ones. But you had not the merit even of stealing them—you simply re- 
ceived them knowing them to be stolen ; and you have brought them into 
the market as your own, but detached from every thing which gave them 
plausibility.” Just so of Sir Dudley North ; in the words of the pro- 
verb, he ‘‘ says more in an hour than he will stand to in a year;” and 
our private belief is, that one half of his creed arose in that genial state 





8 We mean as a political economist; for else he is well known, (and in any 
other character honourably known, ) through his brother’s life of him, which isa 
very interesting book. 
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of exhilaration (no matter whether from wine or ale) which disposes a 
man to think all that he wishes; and the other half in a spirit of contra- 
diction to the economists of his own time, whom he felt to be illiberal 
grubs, though principles were then wanting to prove them such, 

From the English writers of the 17th century, (with whom, by the way, 
Mr. M‘Culloch does not show a very extensive acquaintance,’) a long 
stride carries us to M, Quesnay, the father of the physiocratic school, or 
the economistes, as they are technically called. To them, as usual, there 
is far too much compliment ; for they were a dull nation—mortal dull ; 
and they gave themselves the airs of philosophers, simply because they 
perceived that most people found them very wearisome. Nobody knew 
what they were talking of, or cared to know; it was a secret, and as 
there was a little cabal to keep up the credit of the secret, and some of 
them people of distinction, it kept above water until Turgot and Condorcet 
gave it further éclat at home, and Adam Smith in this country. To him 
it owed the favour of being placed in the light ef one of the two poles of 
political economy ; the other, or antagonist pole, being the mercantile 
system. But this is to throw a false lustre upon both blunders. The 
particular blunder of the economists was, perhaps, useful to the progress 
of political economy, as it throws upon the assailant a necessity of wider 
investigations than mere commercial or financial questions had given 
birth to. It is, however, a blunder not at all creditable to the under- 
standing; a few steps carry a man into it, a few more carry him out. 
Accordingly, many others have had the same notion ; and even in our 
days, Mr. Spence re-produced, without knowing it, all that was essential 
in the doctrine of the economists. Mr. M‘Culloch himself complains of 
this ** sameness,” and, in fact, they may be called a *‘ cyclical” race of 
writera—perpetually revolving upon their own steps. 

But the minority of Louis XV.—why have we not one word on the 
writers of this era? Except Melon, whose name is cited in a note, we 
do not remember that any one of them is even mentioned. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, they were an ingenious race of men, and struggling with im- 
perfeet conceptions of truths which have since been brought to light. 
The great financial embarrassments in the latter years of Louis XI1V.— 
the various means for redressing these adopted by the Regent, from 1716 
to 1720—the schemes of Mr. Law—the confusion which followed—all 
tended to rouse the attention of able thinkers: and from 1716 to about 
1740, there was a series of works produced which fill up the hiatus be- 
tween the English writers of the 17th century (of whom Locke and Da- 
venant may be regarded as the last) and the French economistes. 

Of the Italian writers on political economy, to whom the attention of 
the European public had previously been drawn by a French history of 
the different systems of political economy, Mr. M‘Culloch says a little, 
and perhaps too little, From the era of Adam Smith, (Ist edit, 1776,) 
he pursues the high road down to our own days. The great a a here 
are of course—1. Mr. Malthus ‘ On A ~emall (1798).—2. M. Say’s 
‘ Economie Politique,’ (1802).—3. Mr. West's pamphlet ‘ On the Laws 





9 It would have been better to give an entire list of the writers belonging to 
each period, commenting only on the ablest. Political economy is of such recent 

owth, that it would be possible, in a very inconsiderable space, to attach even 
a short analysis and critique to each separate work, 
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of Rent, (1815).—4. Mr, Ricardo’s ‘ Principles of Political Economy.’ 
(1817). With respect to the first of these, Mr. M‘Culloch remarks, 
that the main principles (though not the application of them) had been 
anticipated by Mr. Townsend in 1786, by Hubert in 1755, and “ fre- 
quently” by other writers. We would add, that, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing of these anticipations is at the latter end of the well-known ‘ Esquisse’ 
of Condorcet ; it is there, indeed, connected with some extravagant spe- 
culations; but it is the more remarkable that Mr. Malthus’s obligations 
to him should not have been noticed, as Condorcet is one of those whom 
Mr. Malthus originally professed to answer. In the praise given to Mr. 
Malthus, we are happy to see that Mr. M‘Culloch notices his work on 
population ; and that he has so much regard to truth, as to disclaim “ any 
approbation of that system of political economy to which he has given his 
support ;” many principles of which appear to Mr. M‘Culloch “ fundamen- 
tally erroneous,”—and there we heartily agree with him,—“ and to be 
pregnant with the most pernicious consequences ;’—this we are hardly 
disposed to think. All wcoherent falsehood is self-destructory ; and that 
can scarcely be complimented with the name of ‘* system,” of which all 
the parts are in conflict with each other. 

Of the more recent authors in this department, we would wish to decline 
speaking in this place. Of Sismondi, and some other continental writers 
of name, Mr. M‘Culloch says nothing at all; of Say and of Storch, by 
many he will be thought to have said rather more than was due to them. 
But these are cases in which every man is free to have his peculiar 
biasses ; because here there is, or may be thought, something like an 
equilibrium of merit. One case there is, however, of disingenuousness in 
relation to the writers of our own country, which we cannot but notice. 
In a sketch, which takes no notice at all of Col. Torrens, a little school- 
book of Mrs. Marcet's, (‘ Conversations on Political Economy,’) is dis- 
tinguished with a praise to which neither as to kind nor degree it has 
any kind of pretensions. We do not wish to speak with anything like 
disrespect of that lady ; on the contrary, we think that she has a singular 
talent for explaining'! whatever she understands, and regret, therefore, 
that she did not more thoroughly understand the elements even of politi- 
cal economy ; in that case, we are confident that she would have written 
a very useful work ; as it is, her ‘ Conversations’ are not merely superfi- 
cial, but in many parts sure to mislead. And we are persuaded, from the 
tone of modesty and just feeling which prevails throughout her prefaces, 
that she would herself be the last person to claim for her works that 
station in which Mr. M‘Culloch would attempt to place them. 

Having concluded our remarks on Mr. M‘Culloch’s sketch of the 
‘ History of Political Economy,’ which have run to a greater length 
than we anticipated, we reserve what we have to say on his doctrinal 
errors, for a future: Number. 





10 Previously, however, Mr. R. had published his pamphlet ‘ On the Law of 
Profits,’ which should have made the 4th station. 

1! We have seen three works by this lady : one on Natural Philosophy, one on 
Chemistry, and. one on Political Economy. All are of necessity superficial, and 
do not pretend to be otherwise ; but the third is positively erroneous, 





STANZAS=—-WRITTEN IN INDIA 
(In Sickness and Affliction). 


In every change of fortune or of clime, 

In every stage of man’s uncertain lot, 

The more endear’d by distance and by time, 
Affection’s sacred home is unforgot. 

There lies the spell that wakes the sweetest tear 
In Feeling’s eye—thai cheers the troubled brow— 
The zest of every joy the heart holds dear, 

The pride and solace of the Child of Wo. 

And cold and dead to Nature’s finer sway, 

Who, doom’d to wander, weeps not on his way! 


From that charm'd circle peace will never fly, 
While love and tender sympathy remain 

To foil the g!ance of Care’s malignant eye, 

And render powerless the hand of Pain. 

The restless throng that haunt Ambition’s shrine, 
And madly scorn the sweet domestic sphere, 
Condemned ere long in shame and grief to pine, 
And curse their wild and profitless career ; 

From Envy’s scowl, and Flattery’s hollow strain, 
Turn in despair, and seek repose in vain ! 


Queen of the Nations! Island of the brave ! 
Home of my youth! and Idol of my heart! 
Though far beyond the broad Atlantic wave, 

My boundless love shall but with life depart. 
Yet farewell all that brightens and endears ! 
Forms of domestic joy, a long adieu ! 

These withered plains but wake my bitter tears, 
These foreign crowds my fond regrets renew ; 
For lone and sad, from friends and kindred torn, 
My path is dreary, and my breast forlorn ! 


Star of the Wanderer’s soul! Unrivalled Land ! 
Hallow’d by many a dream of days gone by ! 

Though distant far, thy charms my thoughts command, 
And gleam on Fancy’s sad reverted eye. 

And though no more my weary feet may stray 

O’er thy green hills, or down each flowery vale, 

Where rippling streams beneath the sunbeam play, 
And throw their gladdening music on the gale, 

There are fond hopes that will not all depart 

Till Death's cold fingers tear them from the heart! 


Vain, faithless visions! ’mid each earthly ill 

The soul can darken, or the bosom wring, 

Why haunt ye thus the lonely mourner still, 

And fitful radiance o’er Life’s ruins fling ? 

Meteors that cross my solitary way, 

Oh ! cease to mock the tempest of despair ! 
Scourge of the clime! pale Sickness holds her sway, 
And bids my lacerated heart prepare 

To meet in foreign lands the Wanderer’s doom— 
An early fate, and unlamented tomb ! 


Howrah Cottage. D. L. Ricwanpson, 
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COLONEL STEWART ON THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA,! 







Tus able and eloquent dissertation has made its appearance most op- 
portunely—at a time when the attention of England ought to be intensely 
fixed on the great questions of Oriental policy, which it was the object 
of the author to discuss. For the period is now clearly arrived when 
the British legislature must determine whether our Indian empire is ever 
to be established on a secure and solid basis, or to continue the sport of 
chance, subject to perpetual fluctuation and change; now carried for- 
ward by the tide of war, now threatened with destruction by its re- 
bounding shock, and ever ready to be swallowed up in the gulph of in- 
ternal commotion. Such are the great objects embraced by the pamphlet 
before us, which was intended, it appears, for distribution only among a 
select number, and is, perhaps, as yet accessible to few beyond the circle 
of the author’s friends. But, notwithstanding the modesty that may 
have dictated this course, its contents are too valuable to be withheld 
from the public, whose interest the writer has so much atheart.. With- 1 
out concurring entirely in all his views, we shall lay the most im- 
portant of them fairly before the reader, with comments where they ap- 
pear necessary. He first gives a sketch of the steps by which we arrived 
at our present position in India, impelled, he thinks, by an irresistible al 
train of circumstances, which left us no alternative but to advance or be 
annihilated : according to the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, that, “ from 
the day on which the Company’s troops marched one mile from their 
factories, the increase of their territories and their armies became a prin- 
ciple of self-preservation.” Lieut.-Colonel Stewart sums up his view in 
the following words :— 

It appears, from our past experience in India, that from the moment we as- 
sumed the character of aggressors, every effort was found ineffectual to recon- 
cile, in the first instance, the independent existence of the Company’s factory 
with the independence of the Soubahs of Bengal; and, in the second, that the 
principle, so far from being weakened by the extent of our dominion, gained 
strength with the accession of territory; and thai after we superseded the au- 
thority of the Nuwab of Moorshedabad, and became the governing power of the 
principality, neither the genius of Mr. Hastings, nor the firmness and discretion 
of Lord Cornwallis, nor the forbearance of Lord Teignmouth, could establish 
any durable relations of peace and security, either by intrigues or terror, or ap- 
proximations to a balance of power, or a steady adherence to a principle of 
non-interference; and that nothing but the views of those who looked to the 
limits of India alone as the boundaries of our influence, actual or indirect, af- 
forded any prospect of permanent repose. 


This is, no doubt, a correct representation of the course of events ; but 
as to the secret springs and causes which propelled them in this direction, 
some difference of opinion may exist. The apologists of the Company, 
taking their cue from Lord Clive, who first avowed the bold project of 
seizing upon the Mogul empire, argue the impossibility of maintaining 
relations of peace with the Princes of the country; and that to leave 











1 Some Considerations on the Policy of the Government of India; more espe- 
cially with reference to the Invasion of Burmah, By Lieut.-Colonel M, Stewart, 
London, 1825, 
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any Native power in Hindoostan capable of opposing us, was, therefore, 
incompatible with the existence of the Company. Why ? Because, said 
he, “ after the length we have run, the Princes of Hindoostan must con- 
clude our views to be boundless ; they have such instances of our ambi- 
tion, that they cannot stippose us capable of moderation.” This is the 
confession of the man who, on the same day that he avowed this inten- 
tion of seizing upon the country, privately despatched most pressing in- 
structions to England to invest his whole fortune, and as much money as 
could be borrowed in his name, in East India stock; which, as he fore- 
saw, by his measures of usurpation, was, in the course of a few years, 
raised from six to twelve per cent.; a cc ifession backed with a proof, 
that the Native Princes could not, and ought not, to consider them- 
selves safe for a moment, while a power, governed by such principles, 
existed among them. The Compauny’s chieftains, such as Clive and 
Warren Hastings, were, in respect to their foreign policy, the Buonapartes 
of the East. Like him, they found they could never be trusted by the 
surrounding powers, who had already such proofs of their restless ambi- 
tion, the dread of which was sure to produce continual leagues and co- 
alitions for self-preservation among the Native Princes within its reach, 
while any yet remained within the line of our frontier, who conceived 
themselves in danger, and were capable of forming plans of resistance, 
Thus, every conquest brought with it new dangers ; because if it put down 
one state, it raised up new enemies in others, who could not think them- 
selves safe while their neighLour’s wall was on fire. In this manner, the 
destruction of one foe, like the head of the hydra, was sure to give birth 
to others, until our arms reached some natural limit, which might serve 
as a barrier to ourselyes as well as a security to the nations beyond it, 
against the fear of further aggression. 

It would be paying too high a compliment, however, to the justice and 
moderation of the rulers of British India, to suppose that all their wars 
were dictated either by immediate necessity, or by a remote view of 
reaching this goal, where the empire might at last find repose. After 
what we have just stated, who will venture to stand up for the motives of 
Clive, who first set the example, as those of disinterested public principle ? 
Or, who would undertake to defend the purity of the intentions of War- 
ren Hastings, whom history ranks next to him in the annals of rapacity, 
treachery, and fraud. They defended their conduct, it is true, on pub- 
lic grounds, and their defence has been accepted by the powerful body 
which benefited by their guilt ; and which knew that, if it did justice, it 
would be compelled to make restitution of its ill-gotten gains. The best, 
therefore, that can be said of them is, that in prosecuting their private 
views, they contributed, as it happened, to the advantage of the East 
India Company, by which they were liberally rewarded ; and the wars 
they sometimes unnecessarily provoked hastened the perilous course of 
events, which, through singular good fortune, and the able management 
of their successors, has still turned out favourably. As usual, the glory 
of success is too dazzling to the public mind to allow it to judge soberly 
of the wisdom and justice of those measures by which the object was 
gained. But if this deep game had gone against us, some of those who 

layed it, and by their ambition or rapacity precipitated the crisis of our 
fate, would have left behind them names covered with infamy, instead of 


being rewarded with titles and statues, and held up, as they now are, as 
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monuments of political wisdom. Col, Stewart states correctly the rea- 
son which rendered it impossible that the Company's Government should 
be conducted on those principles of moderation, which were compatible 
with the preservation of peace between it and the Native powers :— 


The administration of government fluctuating continually, was consistent in 
nothing but in the unsatiable appetite for wealth, which the succession of ad- 
veniurers kept alive, and which was continually glutted only to be renewed. 


In treating of the administration of Lord Wellesley, the author adopts 
the common error, that this nobleman had to combat with a dangerous 
French interest, then growing alarmingly formidable in India: 


The power of the Sultan of Mysore, (says he,) the power of Seindeah, and the 
power of the French lurking under the cover of both, and of the Nizam, ar- 
rayed at the moment against us, might have rendered it doubtful, under feebler 
councils, whether a French, or a Mohammedan, or a Hindoo power, was to rise 
on the ruins of the English influence! 


Lord Wellesley, to obtain approval from the anti-jacobin and anti- 
gallican phrenzy of the day, affected to consider the great Mahratta 
powers as under French influence. He, however, knew better. It is no 
doubt true, that two successive foreigners, Deboigne, a Swiss, and 
Perron, a Frenchman, commanded in Scindeah’s regular infantry for 
some years. But the great majority of the officers in Scindeah’s and 
Holkar’s service were English, Hanoverian, American, and, above all, 
Indo-British. The sepoys were clothed, disciplined, &c. entirely on the 
model of the Company. Their words of command, their orderly-books, 
returns, correspondence, &c. were all English, ‘Their tactics were those 
of the British infantry regulations, as they existed before Dundas’s be- 
came generally adopted ; that being the era of the embodying this sepoy 
force by Scindeah and Holkar. Finally, on the breaking out of the war 
with these powers in 1803, the French commander, Perron, and almost 
every officer, French, English, and Indo-British, came over to us. on our 
proclamation. ‘The sepoys themselves continued faithful to their em- 
ployers. With the Nizam, it was somewhat different: his very small 
regular force of sepoys was officered and disciplined chiefly @ la Fran- 
caise ; being, in fact, the remnant of old Marquis de Bussy’s party—pre- 
dominant at Hyderabad since the days of Dupleix and Laurence, Tip- 
poo also was aided by some half-dozen French, and was certainly in 
correspondence (ill-advisedly) with the insignificant government of Mau- 
ritius. But he had no regular infantry like that of the others, and was 
under no influence, properly so called ; being, indeed, too powerful and 
able to be the tool of others. And although, from the above cireum- 
stance, there can be no doubt he would have been glad to avail himself 
of the services of Frenchmen, yet danger from them at that period was 
out of the question. 

But, whatever were the immediate causes or pretences of war between 
the Company and the Native powers, as danger was never far distant from 
one party or another, they soon bade adieu to peace. From the restlessness 
produced by mutual distrust and apprehension, the political relations of 
India could never acquire permanency. ‘The rise of British power in the 
East was too recent, to have that sanction of legality or legitimacy which 
time bestows ; and the Native Princes of Hindoostan, besides hating us as 
foreigh usurpers, were roused by the apprehension that, as the tide of 
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conquest had advanced so far, and overwhelmed so many, the next wave 
might sweep in themselves. The brief intervals of peace, under just 
and moderate rulers, never being sufficient to allow this feeling of jealousy 
to subside, the struggle, whether we should have all or nothing, con- 
tinued with little intermission, and the Company still made advances, till 
Lord Hastings completed the work, by establishing British supremacy 
undisputed in the whole circle of Hindoostan. 

The sword had now done its business, (says the .author,) and time and a 
steady adherence to the principles which Lord Hastings had established, alone 
were required to secure and continue the tranquillity of India. From the 
Delta of the Indus to Sirhind, the frontier is covered by a desert impassable for 
an army; from the mountains of Caubul to the great angle of the Burham- 
pooter, the vast ridge of the Himalah extends; and from the angle of the Bur- 

ergy rs a strong and difficult country of woodland and of hills stretches to the 
sea, having interposed between it and the interior of our provinces the great 
branch both of that river and the Ganges, and all the various channels by 
which their waters are discharged. In all this immense frontier, extending 
from the Erythrean Sea to the Bay of Bengal, there are but two possible 
avenues, and both of them eminently difficult, through which an invading army 
can penetrate: the one through the country of Cutch, at the mouth of the Indus, 
the other through the defiles of Caubul ; and such are the comparative facilities 
of the latter, that from Alexander the Great downwards, it has been the route 
by which every conqueror has entered the country ; and to all* the territories 
lying within this limit and the waters of the ocean, the English power gave 
law. 
Here, then, was a line, at which every consideration which had hitherto re- 
quired our interference in the affairs of foreign states, required that we should 
stop: from beyond it no serious danger could be apprehended, and within it 
our authority was supreme. Had it not been for this natural boundary, there 
can be no doubt that the same causes of mutual apprehension would have ex- 
tended with the sphere of our contiguity to other countries, and that we should 
have been involved in an interminable and hopeless scene of violence and con- 
tention. 

This is the author's first argument for peace, founded on considerations 
of foreign policy alone, which show, with the clearness of demonstration, 
that to persevere farther in this belligerent and aggressive course, must 
be pregnant with future danger. He then proceeds to examine the in- 
ternal structure of our Indian empire, to see if there is to be found there 
any stamina of security under the system of goverament now in opera- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, our inherent weakness hitherto has been 
one great cause of our continual aggressions upon our neighbours; the 
consciousness of being unable to resist the shock of a powerful enemy, 
rendering it necessary to anticipate the blow by endeavouring to destroy 
him. Besides this, a triumph in the field, although it did not consoli- 
date our power, served for the time to deter opposition, and put off the 
evil day when only new victories could farther remove and ward off the 
danger of reaction. Even when no powerful prince, or coalition of. 
states, was arrayed against us, enemies were springing up as it were 
spontaneously from the earth. It was the natural product of the masses 








2 The Sikhs (as he afterwards allows) bave never yet bent to us, or even ad- 
mitted a British resident among them. They are within this boundary, and 
masters of its only very weak point. The Scindee Chiefs of Hyderabad and the 
Delta of the Indus, are also quite unbroken and unbent, and were ready to go to 
war with us in 1820. ’ 
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of people fermenting around us, with that innate spirit of activity which 
is unextinguishable in man. While Lord Minto was gratifying our na- 
tional vanity and hatred, by brilliant but useless captures of other Euro- 
pean colonies, and we remained quiescent on continental India, the Pin- 
darees, Mahrattas, and Nepaulese gathered strength: 

An immense predatory force of cavalry grew up on the banks of the Nur- 
buddah, and carried their incursions in all directions for many hundred miles, 
[down to the coast of Coromandel, up to Gyah, Patna, and Mirzapore,} pro- 
ducing a state of universal insecurity, and precluding the possibility of all im- 
provement. It served as a focus to the desperate characters of the whole 
peninsula ; its numbers were limited but by the extent to which they could be 
maintained; it counted among its chiefs some Natives of uncommon abilities ; 
and it possessed a sort of equivocal connexion with the governments of the sur- 
rounding states, which would inevitably combine with them in the cause the 
moment an opportunity occurred of acting against us with advantage, 


By the energetic measures of the Marquis of Hastings this cloud was 
completely dissipated ; but the same kind of elements that formed it still 
remain, continually liable to be called into action whenever there is time 
and vor for the exciting cause to operate ; when the eclat and 
intimidation of recent victory are forgotten. Putting the bold and inde- 
pendent Sikhs, to whom our centre is continually exposed, out of the 
question,—as the truth of the following picture of our situation will not 
be denied,—the conclusion is inevitable : 

We have put an end, it is true, to the form which the danger has hitherto 
assumed, but we have enly to consider what our situation is, to be able to 
judge of its perils: that of five-and-twenty thousand individuals, at the distance 
of four montlis’ sail from their native country, among eighty millions of people! 
Although a considerable change has been produced on the population by the 
operation of our Government, and the series of events which have been de- 
seribed, yet no alteration has taken place that could [can] at all diminish the 
risks inseparable from such a condition of things; NO PROGRESS HAS BEEN 
MADE IN CONNECTING THE GOVERNMENT WITH THE PEOPLE by any of those ties 
by which their fortunes might be identified; the inhabitants are utterly and en- 
tirely excluded from all share in the management of their own affairs ; they have 
no participation in the emoluments or honours which the country affords; with- 
out the smallest means of influencing the church establishments, either Moham- 
medan or Hindoo ; professing a different religion—practising peculiar and ob- 
noxious customs—speaking a separate and unknown tongue, and destitute of all 
individual influence ; arriving in the country but to profit by its wealth, and 
migrating from province to province during our stay lo go through the mechanical 
discharge of the duties of office—what is there in our situation that can be sup- 
posed to afford the smallest security against the many causes which exist to 
occasion discontent ? 


The grand causes of this insecurity are the want of Colonization, by 
which we should combine ourselves with the people, and the pernicious 
revenue system, which prevents them from becoming attached to our rule. 

_ But we have lately entered so fully into those subjects, that we must pass 
them over slightly here. The rude Mohammedan mode of taxation was 
to take a certain proportion of the gross produce of the soil; and this, 
which was the baneful principle of their despotic system, has been by us, 
for the most part, adopted; while the proportion of gross produce ex- 
acted is still more enormous, absorbing, in fact, the whole nett pro- 
duce. The permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, un- 
doubtedly forms a very important exception, and with a degree of humanity 
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highly deserving praise, it limits the demands of the Government upon 
the land. But here also the amount at which the taxes were fixed, is so 
excessive, that the landed proprietors, as they are called, are reduced to 
mere puppets, undeserving of the name,—a sort of middlemen, or here- 
ditary farmers of the revenue. Such a class, composed of families con~- 
tinually fluctuating, now raised from the dust, and soon sinking again 
into obscurity, (however well it may suit as an engine of collecting taxes,) 
being deprived of all permanent respectability,—can have no hold on 
the minds of the people, so as to add strength to the political establish- 
ment. Most of them, especially those who live as absentees at the Presi- 
dencies for pleasure, and to escape from the insolence to which they are 
subjected by the Government-functionaries in the interior, can have little 
more personal influence among the people than the migratory race which 
governs them. ‘The zumeendars, however, in former times, as Native 
officers of the Mohammedan Government, armed with magisterial au- 
thority, which descended from father to son in pretty regular succession, 
were, in fact, a very efficient political engine for preserving subordina- 
tion; being not only a body possessing real power and consequence, but 
avowedly responsible to, or dependent on, the Government, as its ser- 
vants or agents, and supported by the revenue of the state, Whether 
the sovereign was then considered proprietor or not, is a matter of little 
importance, since the great question, as regards the happiness of the 
people, is, how much they have to pay, and in what manner it is taken 
from them. Jf the Company takes more than their former rulers, and 
extorts it in a manner productive of greater misery to the cultivators, 
what will it avail them to be told: ‘‘ Oh, but your former rulers assumed 
the proprietary right of the soil, which we do not”? The Natives might 
reply: ‘* Yes, you give us the name of proprietors, but you reap all the 
fruits, leaving us only a bare subsistence,—the mere costs of seed and 
culture,—while you sweep off all the nett produce into your own coffers.” 
If the Mohammedan rulers were the “ proprietors” of the soil, it will be 
allowed that this word had not the same meaning, as applied to them, 
which it has in Europe; and that, in so far as it conveys the idea of 
hardship to the people, it may now, with greater justice, be applied to 
the British Indian | lt | We, in fact, are in the habit of ac- 
cusing our predecessors of having made themselves the ‘ proprietors,” 
which serves as a cloak for the Company in making itself, not nominally, 
but really so, in its most injurious consequences. This is well illustrated 
by Colonel Stewart in the following passage : 

According to the constitution of the (Mohammedan) empire, the sovereign 
was (he thinks) the sole proprietor of the soil; and we assumed the same 
principle as the basis of the Government which we introduced ; but the pfin- 
ciple in the two cases amounted to two things widely different from each other. 
In the one case, it amounted to the right of levying the whole rent of the 
country, and of distributing it among the people, at the discretion or eaprice of 
the individual on the throne ; in the other, it amounts to the right of evying 
the rent, and of carrying whatever we can save out of it away. 

Again, adverting to the zumeendars, or body of gentry which existed 
under the Mogul empire, and which were capable of consolidating, as 
well as adorning the political system, he gives the following picture of 
the consequences of the Company’s rule : 

Every thing that was exalted above the vulgar by descent, by wealth, by 
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actual station, or tle respect attached to the memory of former services, have 
been sinking, by a slow and silent process of misery, to one uniform and un- 
deviating level of poverty and insignificance Such of the families as had 
saved jewels or treasure fom the days of their prosperity, continued to struggle 
on, with some appearance of their former respectability, for a second genera- 
tion ; but, in our provinces at least, this whole body of men may be considered 
as nearly extinct. Ror does the evil end here: every country, as is well known, 
is “its own best customer” (‘Wealth of Nations’); and the large sums in 
which the revenues were disbursed to individuals, contributed, in some mea- 
sure, to supply the operation of those principles by which capital, in a mere 
natural condition of mankind, is distributed and accumulated, and enabled the 
hody of nobility to aet as a powerful stimulus to the industry of the country. 
The wants of the European gentlemen are not their wants, nor those to which the 
people are accustomed to minister. Many of them are supplied directly from 
the mother country ; and by the remittance of all their savings, there is a steady 
and constant exportation from the immediate source from which all capital is 
derived and supplied. How, indeed, can a country prosper, when the wealth 
which is drawn from the soil, and which should descend again, like the rains 
of heaven, to fertilize and to adorn it, is regularly transmitted to another land? 


After tracing the causes of universal impoverishment and degradation 
overspreading our Indian dominions, he contemplates the mournful stag- 
nation produced in the Native mind, where there is no natural outlet for 
the springs of enterprize,—no field for the exercise and gratification 
of that ambition which raises man above the brute or the slave. In 
“the craving appetite of the active principles of human nature for 
occupation,” he sees our danger, among a people whose minds are filled 
with the romantic histories of the perpetual revolutions that have been 
rolling over them, and having no attachment to any settled order of 
things. The desperate characters scattered over that immense country, 
who live, even now, by robbery and plunder, are sufficient, at any time, 
to form a large army; and the mass of the people, accustomed, in the 
past periods of their history, to see men rise from the lowest classes of 
society to empire, ‘‘ naturally consider the title of any enterprising leader, 
to power, as preferable to ours.” Here are the elements of war in vast 
abundance, only requiring the breath of martial genius to organize the 
mass, and inspire it with life. Among eighty millions of people, how 
soon maya Napoleon or a Tamerlane spring up to rouse the smouldering 
embers into an open flame! Now is our time, therefore, to prepare 
against the storms which may arise, by establishing our empire on a secure 
and solid basis; for although the atmosphere may continue for a little 
while serene, we are at the mercy of every tempest. This is the author's 
just conclusion; and the remedy he proposes is free trade, colonization, 
and the introduction of a better judicial system into India. In regard to 
what is the foreign policy, which an enlightened regard to our own in- 
terest and to the welfare of India would recommend, he observes: 

Would it not be to disarm the habitual jealousy of eastern states, in the 
countries by which we are surrounded, not by vain professions of moderation 
belied by the whole tenor of our conduct, but by exhibiting, practically, steadily, 
and invariably, that we wish to intermeddle no farther in their domestic con- 
cerns ; and to found on the confidence which the experience of our sincerity 
must beget, that extensive command over the commerce of the East, which our 
situation enables us so easily to obtain. 

Such are the strong considerations against our entering into war at 
present, even supposing it to be just and necessary. But how much more 
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powerful must they be against one of the most unprovoked and uncalled- 
for aggressions ever committed? The author, however, does not enter 
into that question ; but allowing that “‘ a necessity may have existed of 
resorting to hostilities,” and admitting “‘ the paramount duty imposed 
upon the Government, of affording effectual security from foreign violence 
to the people whose public revenue we have appropriated, and whose 
arms we have taken out of their hands,”’—he contends, that this view 
alone ought most religiously to limit all our wars, and that a departure 
from this principle will infallibly bring on its own punishment. Now 
where, let us ask, was the necessity in the present instance? A Mug, 
one of our subjects, is killed on the frontier river by a foreigner, who 
makes his escape from the Burman authorities: are we, therefore, to 
make war upon the Burman empire, because this man has offended us, 
and remains unpunished? We do what is equivalent in their eyes, by 
occupying, with a military force, an island which had been either neutral 
(as we admit), or (as they assert) belonged to them. They maintain their 
right to this island, or mud-bank; but although we have seized it by 
mistake, and our troops cannot live upon it, we declare that our honour 
will not suffer us to give it up. This miserable dispute, by dint of per- 
tinacity, we work up into a national war, in which many thousands of 
our Native subjects have already needlessly perished, and millions of the 
wealth drawn from them in taxes are uselessly squandered. Surely no 
man will pretend that such war was commenced for their benefit,—a line 
of defence which must instantly fall to the ground, We could easily 
show, if it were necessary, that, instead of receiving provocation from 
the Burmese, they have had infinitely greater reason to complain of ag- 
gressions committed on them by persons sheltered ip our territories, who 
repeatedly carried war across the frontier, causing much confusion, de- 
vastation, and bloodshed.’ Yet when they asked us to surrender up the 
disturbers of the public peace, we positively refused to do so; and now 
we make it a pretence for going to war with our neighbours, that one of 
our subjects has been killed by a man whom they are unable to surrender, 
The other complaints mixed up with it, to disguise so gross an absurdity, 
being equally frivolous or ill-founded, are hardly deserving of notice. 
However, if it really had been necessary to chastise the aggressions of 
the Burmese, as falsely pretended,* the best mode of doing so would re- 
main to be considered. This the author discusses both as a measure of 
policy and as a military operation ; in doing which, he meets the argu- 
ment conveyed in the official despatches from Bengal, lately laid before 
Parliament by the East India Company, tending to show that we were 
in danger of an invasion on our eastern frontier. Granting that this 
boundary were less impregnable than it has been proved to be, by the 
great difficulty which our troops find in surmounting it, even when they 





3 What the author afterwards remarks, applies very well here: “ It is vain to 
suppose that we can ever place the frontier of India, or any frontier whatever of 
such vast extent, bordering on rude or imperfect governments, on such a footing 
of security as will prevent oceasional acts of violence, or avoid the necessity of 
recurring at times to defensive operations.” Must we annihilate a state when- 
ever any of its borderers, although unauthorized, kill one or two of ours, or 
interfere with the border elephant-hunters ? 

4 Although Col. Stewart does not give his opinion on the subject, it is evident, 
from the whole tenor of this production, that he considers the war unnecessary 


and unjustifiable. 
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have no enemy contesting their progress ; supposing that the country had, 
on the contrary, been open, it would have been better, he contends, <‘ to 
have fortified the whole line from the Garrows to the sea, than to have 
carried the army into an enemy’s country, with the view of reducing it to 
subjection.” As the opinion which Lieut.-Colonel Stewart has frankly 
declared, as a military man qualified by his local experience of India 
to pronounce on the subject, is valuable, we shall quote it more at length : 

Nature, however, had rendered any such measure (of defence) unnecessary : 
the country is, in general, covered with a thick and impenetrable jungle. From 
the elbow of the Burhampooter, downwards, the hills, though less lofty, con- 
tinue to the coast, to the southward and eastward of Islamabad [Chittagong] ; 
and between this country and our more interior provinces come all the multi- 
tude of streams by which the waters of the Ganges and Burhampooter are dis- 
embogued. In all this line there is, I believe, but one road communicating 
between the territories, and that a very bad one,—Sylhet ; and if there be any 
paths by which small bodies might have passed the limits, they cannot be 
numerous, nor the danger apprehended from such incursions be serious. The 
facilities for defensive operations were therefore great: bodies of cavalry sta- 
tioned at those inlets where cavalry could act, and of light infantry where they 
could not, must have afforded a certainty of cutting in pieces whatever dared 
to violate the security of the British territory; and by blockading the mouths 
of their rivers with a few small cruizers, they might have been taught, at little 
expense, the evils of provoking our enmity. 


The reduction of both Rangoon and Martaban, (the most important of 
the operations that have been yet accomplished by the ruinous Rangoon 
expedition,) were obviously, he observes, within the compass of such an 
armament as that above proposed. But if we do not rest satisfied with 
merely standing on the defensive, having recourse to retaliation in the 
easiest mode, and only when strictly called for, but carry on a system of 
unprovoked or unnecessary aggression and aggrandizement, beyond these 
boundaries which nature herself seems to have marked out for us,— 
where, he asks, are we toend? Having kindled the flame of war among 
new nations, from whom it may be communicated to others beyond 
them, where shall we bid its ravages stop? The Burman empire, (a 
thousand miles in length, and between three and four hundred in breadth,) 
containing about sixteen millions of inhabitants spread over that immense 
tract, borders on the immense empire of China, which claims it as a 
tributary state; and with the Cochin Chinese, among whom there is 
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said tobe ‘‘a considerable French interest founded by the Missionaries ; 
and with Siam, nations all peculiarly jealous of our power. What are 
we to gain by involving ourselves in this new sea of political troubles and 
intrigue, and rousing up afresh the passions of national hatred and re- 
venge, which are the endless source of war and bloodshed? Supposing 
all the difficulties of conquest overcome, and that we had (at a great 
expense necessarily of men and money) obtained military occupation of 
the Burmese country, the author next considers the advantage that 
might possibly be derived from our success. There are but three modes 
of proceeding which, he supposes, could be adopted to any useful purpose : 
either to dictate terms of peace, to dismember the empire and revive the 
former principalities of which it is composed, or to retain the country as 
a conquest, 

The great difficulty of the first mode of arrangement proposed, is, how 
to obtain such conditions as would afford compensation for the expenses 
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of the war. There is no convenient slieé of territory that could be 
annexed to our own, and its revenues turned into the Company’s trea- 
sury; the twostates being separated from each other as much by difference 
of language, manners, and opinions, as by barren wastes and impassable 
jungles; so that the expense of maintaining an adequate force to defend 
such a distant acquisition would exceed its value. ‘The case was other- 
wise on an accession of territory within the limits of Hindoostan, where 
the people beyond the former frontier were of the same description as our 
own subjects, and, therefore, easily amalgamated with them under new 
masters. If we were now to seize upon part of Arracan or Pegue, we 
must defend them with the best of our European and Native troops, at an 
expense, most probably, exceeding the revenue, besides exposing ourselves 
to all the increased chances of being involved in new wars, undertaken 
for their recovery from our hands. Assam, lying more detached from 
the Burmese territory, may indeed be held with greater facility, either 
directly by the Company, or by Native Princes under its protection ; 
but this extension of authority or influence, which was but a few years 
back, when preferred and within reach, rejected as unworthy of accept- 
ance, would surely be a poor compensation for all our present sacrifices. 
Leaving this, therefore, out of the question, we cannot but concur in the 
following pertinent remarks of the author as to the small prospect of any 
advantage (pecuniary or otherwise) from this invasion : 

The Burmese (says he) are precisely in that state of society in which they 
have little to lose but their lives or their liberty. The exportations are almost 
solely the rude produce of the country, and of that description which it requires 
no labour to raise. Their taxés are almost eatirely ~ in kind, and necessarily 
exchanged for the labour required in the service of Government. Supposing, 
therefore, our success the most complete ; supposing that we had obtaine 3- 
sion of the country and of the person of the King ; I do not see what benefit 
we could derive to compensate for the war, from the most absolute power of 
naming our conditions. Such a conclusion would, no doubt, save the credit of 
our arms; but it will not, it may be supposed, be urged as a satisfactory ac- 
count of the policy of a war, that we engaged in it for no other purpose than that 
we might, in the end, get creditably out of it. 

The other mode of arrangement, the dismemberment of the Burman 
territory into its original states or principalities, he considers as also pre- 
senting many sources of inconvenience. The petty princes raised up, 
being weaker in themselves, would be much less able to preserve 
an efficient control over their subjects, so as to guard our frontier from 
such annoyances as are the grounds of the present dispute ; whereas a 
great state, having, in proportion, the greater power of restraining such 
offenders, can always be made to exert it by exacting compensation for 
the damage incurred; and, in case of refusal, by retaliating upon its 
coasts. Again, these minor kingdoms would be liable to disputes 
among themselves, or aggression from a more remote power which they 
are too much enfeebled to resist. In either case, we should be drawn 
into the quarrel, as arbitrators or protectors, through which we should 
be involved in ‘‘ a system of eternal discord like that from which we are 
just escaping in India.” The parts into which the Burman empire may 
be divided, will be ‘unable to maintain their independence against 
either the Chinese or Cochin Chinese ; and we shall thus be involved in 
a labyrinth of foreign connexion and foreign dissensions to which no ter-, 
mination can be foreseen.” We shall not enter into the arguments ad- 
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duced to show that such a change would be injurious to commerce, since 
no proof is wanting, that hardly any thing could be worse than the Com- 
pany’s system of preventing Europeans from settling in India to improve 
its resources, and at the same time draining off the wealth of the country 
in surplus revenue. While Great Britain suffers this enormous evil to 
exist, it is vain to talk of how the interests of commerce may be affected 
by the present war. It is equally futile to speak of improving the nations 
of Asia, while we only impoverish, demoralize, and degrade those who 
have fallen into our hands. Barbarous as the Burmese are, they evi- 
dently rank far above our Native subjects, who, according to the reports 
of those who rule over them, are becoming every day more and more 
debased. How much a better system of government would do, ad- 
ministered by the very same men who see and lament the evils of the 
present, without the power of correcting them, we need not stop to in- 
quire. But we may observe, that, until the servants of the East India 
Company shall be converted into agents of the Crown, to execute laws 
made on more enlightened principles for the benefit of the people, the 
greatest favour any Asiatic state, however savage, can receive from us, is, 
to be léft to itself to work out its own civilization. 

There only remains the third mode of arrangement, that of retaining 
the country altogether as a conquest. This, besides being unjustifiable 
and impolitic, is considered to be impracticable. It is impolitic, since, 
to get rid of the inconvenience of defending a small and difficult line of 
frontier, liable only, at the worst, to trifling erruptions, and close to all 
the resources of our power,—we should have “‘ a frontier incomparably 
more difficult te defend than all the frontiers of India together”! We 
should be brought into contact with Siam, Cochin China, (as well as 
China itself,) Thibet, and Assam ; from the least of which, the author con- 
ceives, we should be more open to inroads on our new possessions than 
we are at present from Burmah, But a more immediate difficulty pre- 
sents itself in the impossibility of keeping on foot a suflicient force to 
retain, far less defend, that country. Its inhabitants cannot be organized 
into an army like our Indian subjects, among whom “the spirit of caste 
is substituted for the spirit of patriotism.” The former excludes, or 
rather destroys, the latter, by splitting the whole population into thin 
slips, united with each other by no community of feeling; so that, like 
the bundle of rods, when separated, there is little or no strength in the 
body of the people to resist a conqueror. This perversion of nature does 
not, however, exist among the Burmese ; who, little more than seventy 
years past, when, to all appearance, completely subdued, rose upon their 
rulers, expellec. them, and have since made themselves comparatively a 
great nation. During the intervening period, their national spirit has been 
raised to the highest pitch by perpetual war and conquest. Is it probable, 
then, that they will tamely submit to a conqueror, or attach themselves 
to us like our Native sepoys, who are accustomed to sell their services to 
whoever would employ them, and to “ adhere, with scrupulous fidelity, 
to those whose salt they had eaten” ?* Or where are the funds to come 





5 The fact here attested by Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, and generally admitted, 
ought to silence those who maintain that the natives of India\do not know what 
gratitude is! We should like to be informed what people have been more faith- 
ful to their conquerors ? 
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from that would be required to support a force which could keep in sub- 
jection a country of that extent ? The author conceives that fifty thousand 
men would be inadequate; and we may, therefore, safely dismiss such a 
project as altogether impracticable ; for while with its present fertile 
provinces the Company’s revenue barely answers the current charges, 
dividends, and interest of a debt, (this still accumulating,) how is it to 
encounter the expense of this comparatively poor and burdensome de- 
pendency? On these grounds, it is concluded, that, even in the event of 
success, Whatever course be pursued, there is little chance of our deriving 
apy benefit from this war; but since (as may justly be inferred from the 
precautions already taken by the Chinese on their frontier) apprehensions 
as to our views must have been thereby excited among the surrounding 
states, and throughout Asia, whether we advance or recede, ‘it must 
unavoidably be productive of evil.” 

In considering this invasion as a military operation, Lieut.-Colonel 
Stewart describes the obstacles opposed to it from the nature and com- 
position of our Indian army. The reluctance of the sepoys has been lately 
but too fatally manifested ; nor is it surprising they should feel averse to 
engage in a warfare which compels them to leave behind them the com- 
forts to which they have been always accustomed in their own country. 
In former cases of foreign expeditions, their services were not required of 
them as a duty; but they were induced to volunteer by their regard to 
their European officers, who set them the example ; and another stimu- 
lus to the enterprize arose from the great promotion that took place (by 
a double quick process) both in the corps formed of these volunteers, and 
of the old ones to fill vacancies. These services too were soon over, not 


requiring a series of protracted operations, to wear out the men ina 
strange country with hardships and privations, to which they had never 
been inured in their own, where alone they might procure the aid and 
service for which the restrictions of caste have rendered them dependent 
on others, A regular Indian camp is described as a “ shifting ay 


supplying all the wants of native life better than the cantonments of a 
regiment. But how are the grain-merchants, and the immense train of 
camp-followers, averaging treble the amount of the army, which requires 
them to supply its wants, to find their way many hundred miles through 
a country said to be excessively deficient in beasts of burden, intersected 
with almost impenetrable jungles, marshes scarcely passable, and numer- 
ous rivers and nullahs overflowed by the periodical rains. Added to this, 
the accounts from the seat of war show that the enemy take care either 
to carry off ordestroy any resources we might derive from their very partial 
and scanty cultivation. A country, ef such a military character as this 
(observes Col. Stewart) is the best defence an uncivilized enemy can 
possess :— 

There is nothing in it tangible for a regular army ; no footing in it by which 
it can make good the ground it acquires: there is none of the machinery by 
which it operates ; no points d’appui ; no depots for the formation of os iment 
or the reception of the wounded and sick, or on which a beaten andj@xhausted 
division may fall back. There are no roads; uncertain supplies; and unless 
the enemy commits the error of coming to a general action, or risks one to save 
its towns, no serious impression can be made upon it. 

The enemy, which most effectually baffled the power of Rome, was not the 
civilized kingdoms of Asia, nor yet the lingering spirit of freedom and military 
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genius of Greece, but the savages who defended the swamps and forests of 
Germany, 

According to the last accounts from India, the Sylhet force was in the 
very heart of such a country; yet it is from an attempt in this quarter 
the author augurs least unfavourably. His prediction, that Assam 
would probably stand neutral, is so far justified by the event. With our 
resources, the possibility of pushing an army some hundred miles into 
the enemy’s country, is not disputed, arduous and expensive as the un- 
dertaking must be to keep up the supplies. But were the capital reached, 
he considers it still very doubtful whether such a measure would be de- 
cisive of the result of the war : 

If the enemy remain united, avoid coming to a general action, and resign the 
capital to its fate; in a country of such extent, and such physical difficulties to 
a regular force, the whole power of India could not reduce a population of 
sixteen or seventeen millions, or of half the number, to subjection. That it is 
reasonable to reckon on the commission of many errors, by such an enemy as 
the Burmese, I readily admit. A rude people are more swayed by circum- 
stances than by maxims of policy; but the circumstances of their situation aze 
those which would lead them, in this case, to do what wisdom would dictate. 
They have little wealth that they cannot carry away; their houses are of wood 
or mats, and easily rebuilt; and the example of India has made a deep impres- 
sion on the nations [governments] of the East. If they risk a general action, 
and are defeated, as they certainly would be, i¢ might subdue their minds, or it 
might not. The expense, therefore, of the military operation of getting posses- 
sion of Amerapoora must be great—its influence on the fate of the war very 
uncertain. 

The author then adduces a comparison of the Nepaul war, which, 
however, has almost no resemblance to the present; and again urges the 
policy of abstaining, not only from this, but from every similar war of 
aggression, which would carry us beyond the confines of India. For 
‘* we have now (says he) reached a point in which the views of those 
who have all along protested against the process of aggrandisemeént, and 
those who have urged the necessity of acquiring power, at length con- 
cur.” The present departure from this sound principle, he ascribes to 
the perpetual fluctuation to which our councils in the East are subject. 
Certair, it is, that if Lord Hastings had remained at the helm of affairs, 
this ruinous contest would never have been heard of. But the Company 
is now paying dearly for its unworthy treatment of that nobleman, which 
perhaps induced him to resign his post years sooner than he would other- 
wise have done ; and it is now reaping the fruits ui tte wisdom of Mr. 
Adam and his colleagues, whose subversion of every thing wise and good 
done by Lord Hastings, it has encouraged and applauded. Notwith- 
standing all the vast benefits he conferred on the Company, they hate 
him, because his principles were too great and liberal for the monopolists 
of Leadenhall-street ; and all the mischief done by his successors is for- 
given, because their little notions and vindictive persecution of British 
subjects are just on a level with the prejudices of their masters. 

Having discussed the policy of the war, which he finds, in every point 
of view, fraught with evil, the author passes to other great objects of In- 
dian policy—the revenue and judicial systems ; availing himself, he ob- 
serves, of “‘ what little temporary curiosity the passing occurrences may 
have attracted to this portion of the empire, to awaken some attention to 
thosedeep and permanent jnterests to England and to India, and to 
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mankind, which it involves.” It is, indeed, no less true than it is dis- 
graceful to England, that she shuts her eyes on the condition of sixty 
millions of her subjects, and makes laws to gag them lest their condition 
should become known; and leaves them to be governed, in a dark corner, 
by men who have no interest in their happiness. It is impossible that such 
a state of things can last long, however strenuously the interested few may 
strive to perpetuate this monstrous and unnatural system. The author 
aptly compares our Indian empire to the state of the human body, when 
the rupture of the neck destroys the nervous communication with the rest 
of the frame. There exists no channel for conveying to it the feclings 
of the people ; no press by which they can declare them; no permission 
of petitioning of which they can avail themselves. We forcibly stop their 
mouths, lest they should make known their grievances ; we leave them 
to pine away in silent misery ; and then, as Colonel Stewart observes, 
*‘ we are too apt to satisfy ourselves that all is well, if we hear that 
nothing is amiss ; but what (says he) was the amount of all the evil al- 
leged against Mr. Hastings, (had it been true,*) and which roused the in- 
dignation of the whole country, compared with the infinite suffering and 
misery which the deaf and inexorable operation of our system has pro- 
duced”! This proceeds chiefly, as he shows, from the excessive taxation, 
which is literally grinding down the people to the Very earth; and next, 
from the total inefficiency of the means provided for administering justice 
and punishing crime, which are so detective, that the people are, he 
thinks, in a worse condition than if no laws existed atall. “ If (says he) 
we look for absolute and bodily injury produced by our misgovernment, 
I do not believe that all the cruelties practised in the lifetime of the 
worst tyrant that ever sat upon a throne, ever amounted to the quantity 
of human suffering inflicted by the Decoits (gangs of robbers) in one 
year in Bengal.” 

The only remedy for these horrible evils is, to allow the people to take 
some share in self-government, from which they are so entirely excluded 
by the regulations of the Company. If no improvement, howeyer, can 
be wrung from its humanity, something at least may be extorted from its 
fears. _What ground can it have for placing confidence in such a state 
of anarchy and oppression, sufficient to goad the most submissive people 
into madness? What tie or attachment upites them to their present 
rulers, but that of absolute force? And this: violent compression by a 
foreign agent must produce a new sort of union among the people, never 
before known, ard becoming every day more dangerous ; as, by reducing 
all to one level of degradation, we make them more distinctly feel, through 
their various tribes, that they have but one cormmon cause. As to the 
necessity of guarding against this tremendous reaction, which may sooner 
or later be expected—by Colonization and other measures of improvement, 
which would ameliorate the condition of India,—we can only afford room 
for one short extract more from this excellent pamphlet :— 

The only bughear in the way of the measures which must be adopted to 


prevent such evils, seems to be some absurd and vague idea—that by improy- 
ing the people, or admitting them to any share in the administration of their own 





© Are we still so incredulous of what is alleged against a countryman? Like 
the Calcutta juror, who would never condemn one for killing a * black fellow.” 
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affairs, we should be laying the foundation of their future separation from this 
country ; but can it be supposed that a connexion between countries lying at 
the opposite extremities of the glube can, in the nature of things, be perpetual ? 
and is it to be assumed that we are at present free from such a danger? Suppos- 
ing that any circumstance should ever induce the sepoys to concert together to 
massacre their officers in one night throughout the country, our Indian empire 
would have vanished from our hands as if it had never been! What is the 
condition of things necessary to such a catastrophe? Some predisposing cause 
producing universal disgust with the service—a means of secret communica- 
tion—and some daring spirit, with a mind capacious enough to conceive the 
design, and address sufficient to manage the ifitrigue ; and though nothing of 
this sort has as yet occurred, the concurrence of all these means is no way im- 
possible, and, with the accumulated chances of years, every way probable. To 
objects of this kind the views of the whole population, for their emancipation, 
are now confined ; sources of discontent to a mercenary army with so many 
prejudices to shock, will doubtless occur ; and the travelling jogueés and men- 
dicant priests who traverse India from one end to the other, supply a means of 
unsuspected intercourse coveted with the most impenetrable veil of secrecy. 


In taking leave of this admirable essay on Indian policy, we cannot but 
regret our inability to lay the whole of it before our readers ; for there is 
no part of it but is highly deserving of the attention of those who feel any 
interest in the affairs of India. Those whose duty it more particularly is to 
watch over the concerns of that country, will doubtless consult the origi- 
nal, which we believe none of them, from the wisest to the most preju- 
diced, can read without improvement. The views taken of the present 
situation and prospects of our Indian empire, are luminous and masterly, 
and are supported by reasoning the most profound and philosophical. 
The author displays no party bias or animosity, and entirely abstains 
from any reflection whatever either on the individuals or classes of men who 
are the authors of those evils it falls to his lot to describe. The style is rich, 
perspicuous, argumentative, and often rising into eloquence ; and the tone 
of sentiment throughout is well calculated to awaken some portion of that 
generous regard which Britons ought to feel for the true interests and 
glory of their own country, which would consist in the improvement of 
the subject-millions of Asia, whose present and future destinies are now 
in our hands. 





REFLECTIONS ON VIEWING THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON, 


St. Helena, Jan, 31st, 1824. 


Att hail! thou solitary glen, 

Where in his lone and lowly bed, 

Far from the dust of vulgar men, . 
Now sleeps in peace the Mighty Dead. 


Well fitted art thou, rock-built Isle,— 
Thy naked crags and barren gloom, 
The spent volcano’s funeral pile,— 
Well fitted for the warrior’s tomb. 
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He, raised like thee by nature’s fire, 
Bursting the settled bounds of things ; 
As o’er the Deep thy cliffs aspire, 

He towering o’er the crowns of kings. 


- . P : Nn 
When France, impatient of the yoke, F 
Humbled the House of proud Bourbon, 

And despots swift to arms convoke ¢ 

To prop their brother-tyrant’s throne ; c 

When right and might dispute the field, ; 

And patriot swords with sceptres jar, ti 

His dauntless arm alone could wield n 

The Gallic thunderbolt of war. f, 

Soul of that warlike race, which now a 

Of Freedom’s cause stood forth the van, d 

He taught earth's proudest lords to bow ot 

Before the majesty of man. t] 

a 

Nor did his eagles cease to soar, tl 

And lead the way to glory’s plains, ° 

Till Frenchmen, who had spurn’d before, tl 

Would court again their ancient chains. tl 

Their sun is set, and run his race ; r 

But deep-imprinted on mankind, a 

(Which centuries shall not efface,) le 

The traces of his mighty mind. g 

And Nature, with a mother’s care, a 

Has raised this fragment from the deep, ' 

om Stupendous monument ! that there ,: 
* The chiefest of her sons may sleep. f 
: € 
' As oftentimes the weary bark W 
A-journeying from far Ind or Cheen, a 

The sailor’s gladden’d eye doth mark fi 

A Helena’s rising heights serene ; te 
So in the wide expanse of time, z 
0 


Hlis deeds shall stand from age to age, 
’ : Rearing aloft their head sublime, 5} 
A landmark on th’ historic page, 


Nor shall his tomb be e’er forgot ! 
Were this rock worn below the wave, 
The starry host would point the spot 
Where Britons made Napoleon’s grave. 


Farewell, thou solitary glen ! 

Where in his lone and lowly bed, 

Far, far from the loy’d banks of Seine, 
Now sleeps in peace the Mighty Dead. 
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ON GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


Wirnovrt considering attentively the history of ancient and modern 
nations, it is exceedingly difficult to conceive how many useful practices, 
cultivated by the former, have come to be neglected by the latter. How- 
ever, when we reflect upon the expensive forms of government, the heavy 
church establishments, the rich and monopolizing aristocracies, that 
prevail at present in the world, we shall be able to understand how the 
European nations of modern times have suffered numerous excellent insti- 
tutions to decay, and neglected to adopt others, which were formerly 
much adinired by mankind. Among the people of antiquity, riches were 
far more equally distributed than they ever have been amongst us; and 
as cheerfulness and joy are the natural concomitants of comfort and in- 
dependence, the republicans of Greece and Rome were much livelier and 
more satisfied with themselves, than we are. They set their minds to work, 
therefore, to discover every possible means of rendering life long and 
agreeable, and are generally thought to have understood, much better 
than any modern people, the art of being happy. The largest ingredient 
of human happiness is health, as it influences as well the tranquillity of 
the mind as the comfort of the bodys and health seems in general to be 
the result, or at least the concomitant, of temperance and exercise. The 
rules of temperance and the modes of exercise appear to have employed, 
at a very early period of its history, the speculations of the sages and 
legislators of Greece, and to have given rise to the sciences of ethics and 
gymnastics. 

As it was perceived that men are influenced much more by emulation 
and the love of glory, than by the mere desire of possessing health or 
strength, exercises were devised in which, opposed to each other in a 
species of contest, they might be actuated and inflamed by their passions 
for distinction and fame. Advantage was taken of any accidental event 
which brought men together, to turn their attention to exercise and 
amusement; and as it was natural that warriors should assemble at the 
funeral of such of their companions or leaders as happened to fall, the 
tombs of heroes first witnessed the celebration of gymnastic games. The 
custom of celebrating funeral obsequies in this martial manner, appears 
to have prevailed long before the Trojan war; for we find Nestor thus 
speaking in the Iliad,' of those he had frequented in his youth :— 


Oh! had I now that force I felt of yore, 
Known through Buprasium and the Pylian shore! 
Victorious then in every solemn game 
Ordain’d to Amarynces’ mighty name; 

The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 
JEtolians, Pylians, all resign’d the day. 

T quell’d Clytomedes in fights of hand, 

And backward hurl’d Anceus on the sand ; 
Surpassed Iphyclus in the swift career, 

Phyleus and Polydorus with the spear. 

The sons of Actor won the prize of horse, 

But won by numbers, not by art or force,—&c. 





’ Book xxiii. v, 723, &c, Pope’s Translation. 
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The origin, however, of gymnastic exercises is lost in the obscurity of 
antiquity. It was in Arcadia, according to Pliny, that athletic games 
were first instituted by Lycaon; those of Olympia owe their origin to 
Hercules; but it. was only in the age of Lycurgus, 776 years before Christ, 
that the regular celebration of the Olympic games was commenced by 
Iphitus, the personal friend of the great Spartan legislator. These were 
imitated, more or less completely, in various provinces of Greece; and 
continued, for more than a thousaud years, to be intimately connected with 
her pleasures and her glory. From Greece, gymnastic exercises passed, 
along with the other sciences and practices of civilization, to Rome, and 
continued with various modifications to be cultivated to the last decay of 
the empire. Among the barbarians of the middle ages, some imitations 
of the gymnastic science might be traced in the justs and tournaments of 
chivalry ; which were, however, more exclusively military than any simi- 
lar institutions of ancient Greece. In more modern times, these exercises 
have fallen into disuse, the spirit of governments and manners being 
inimical to their general cultivation. Some attempts, however, are now 
making to intreduce them into this country, and it was that circumstance 
which at this moment induced us to notice them. 

That the natural effect of civilization is to enervate and soften the cha- 
racters of nations, is now an ordinary, common-place notion: the perfec- 
tion of the arts and sciences, the progress of commerce,—nay, even the 
spread of knowledge, contributes, unhappily, to subdue the energies of a 
people for the method of acquiring learning almost exclusively by read- 
ng, very naturally generates a love of retirement, a solitary, unconfiding, 
unsocial disposition, besides weakening the body, and rendering it averse 
to fatigue and labour. It appears desirable, therefore, that some method 
should be discovered of counteracting the influence of literary habits upon 
the body, especially as those habits may be said to have now become 
almost national, and as they are in many respects laudable and useful, 
For this purpose the exercises of the gymnasium seem admirably adapt- 
ed, as they might be suited to all ages and ranks, to all places, and to all 
seasons ; altogether unlike, in that respect, to our rustic exercises of hunt- 
ing and horse-racing, which the laws allow few to taste, or which in 
themselves are too expensive ever to become the amusements of the 
people. 

But dropping, for the present, all reference to the country, we shall 
confine our views to London and our larger cities, where sedentary habits 
most generally prevail, and are most pernicious. In this great°capital, 
for example, there are thousands to whom walking is the limit of exer- 
cise ; who neither swim, nor ride, nor run ; who know nothing of fives or 
cricket. Now walking, as is very well known, is an exercise by far too 
moderate, and of too limited effect, to produce great strength or agility ; 
if much persevered in, it increases the size of the legs at the expense of 
the upper extremities, as Xenophon remarks in speaking of the foot-racers ; 
and is therefore unfavourable to the proper development of the corporal 
organs. ‘To this cause, and to the immense size of the city, ina manner 
invading the country on. all sides, is chiefly owing that deformity of per- 
son which increases visibly in London. The youth of the lower orders 
now spend their leisure hours in public-houses, the haunts of idleness and 
immorality ; and this, chiefly because they have no places of useful or 
harmless amusement to resort to, There is not, perhaps, in Europe any 
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great city so ill provided with promenades, public baths, &e. of easy ac- 
cess, as the capital of England. To bathe in the open air, an inhabitant 
of London must walk three or four miles, to an inconvenient and danger- 
ous pool in Hyde-park, where, notwithstanding, hundreds of them may 
be seen, on a summer’s morning, plunging into the muddy, motionless wa- 
ter. It is said that the statuaries of ancient Greece were used to frequent 
the Palestra, or Gymnasium, to study the naked beauty of the Athletz, 
A sculptor, who should visit, on a Sunday morning, the brink of the Ser- 
pentine for that purpose, would be singularly disappointed: out of two 
or three hundred human figures, which one may contemplate on that spot 
on such occasions, it would be difficult to select a dozen handsome forms. 
Indeed, to sit among the trees, and view them attentively, one might be 
tempted to believe he saw all the ill-formed men of the kingdom collected 
by proclamation, to exhibit themselves. 

Much blame undoubtedly attaches to the indolence of the people them- 
selves; but in not providing proper places of exercise for the youth, in not 
holding out agreeable inducements, the Government evinces, it must be 
confessed, an apathy highly censurable. It is not so remiss in other 
respects: churches are built, and an expensive clergy maintained, for 
the spiritual welfare, as we are informed, of the people at large; and for 
the sharpening and strengthening of the intellects of the poor, innumera- 
ble bibles and other books are distributed, and charity-schools endowed 
by the munificence of private generosity. It ig not easy, however, to per- 
ceive how the son of a peasant or artizan is more interested in being 
taught to repeat the catechism, than in having a robust and hardy frame 
of body ; as he is hardly so likely to benefit his country by his head as by 
his hands. 

All these things considered, it appears exceedingly strange that in the 
whole of England there is not, that we are aware of, one single public 
building set apart for the exercise of the people. The inhabitants of Lon- 
don, who are cut off by their own numbers from all easy communication 
with the country, and who are so capable of purchasing pleasures, might 
find a never-failing source of amusement in a public gymnasium, which a 
very slight general subscription would erect. Besides adding considerably 
to the beauty of the city, such a building might be contrived to afford a 
beautiful promenade to all ranks of people in summer and winter. Its 
site should be near the river; and whether of a circular or quadrangular 
form, it should be large enough to contain a swimming-bath, a short 
course for running, a cricket-ground, a wrestling-ring, a tennis-court, &e. ; 
so that every useful species of exercise might he practised in the same 
building. To the inhabitants of the richest city in the world the expense 
of such a structure, raised for their own benefit and pleasure, and sure to 
afford so much of both, would be of small moment. And if the hint were 
ever adopted, we should hope to see some of the beautiful exercises of 
our own ancestors incorporated with the common gymnastics. The use 
of the long bow, though it might never be revived in war, would add very 
much to the agreeableness of a course of exercise ; and pitching the quoit, 
and throwing the lance at a target, would give an air of classicality to the 
games. Teachers of the various exercises should be appointed, and the 
place ought to be open to the public at all hours of the day. We are far 
from desiring to see the athletic profession revived in England, as we are 
well aware of its injurious tendency ; but gymnastics need never degene- 
rate inte a profession ; they should be cultivated with the single view of 
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increasing the strength, health, beauty, and durability of the body; in 
which case they could not fail to be highly beneficial. The brutal prac- 
tice of boxing, now become a profession in this country, formed a part 
of the exercises of an athleta; but there could be no reason in the world 
for admitting it into a modern gymnasium. Nor, if it were thought too 
violent, need wrestling be admitted. 

In the gymnasium of Mr. Voelker, near the Regent's Park,? which we 
have visited, a very useful course of exercise is pursued, that appears well 
adapted to reach the end of such institutions. The pupil is gradually led 
from simple and easy exertions, to such as are more difficult and yio- 
lent; and the gymnasiarch himself precedes him in every movement. 
The chief feats are performed on cross-bars, fixed at various heights 
from the ground ; and it is not a little surprising to observe the number 
and variety of the motions that may be executed with the help of so few 
pieces of wood. A triangular ditch is also sunk in the ground, and a long 
string of pupils, following their leader with poles in their hands, leap over 
it in succession, beginning with the narrow end, and widening their leap 
by degrees. To the top of a kind of lofty scaffold a ladder and rope are 
fixed, the rope falling loosely down, and the ladder leaning a little ob- 
liquely. These the pupils learn to climb with their hands only, which 
sustain, during this exercise, the whole weight of the body. Many other 
varieties of exercise are practised, of which it would be difficult to convey 
an idea by description. Upon the whole, however, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Voelker’s contrivances are very ingenious, and appear to be well 
fitted to increase the force and agility of the body. The defect of his 
system seems to be, that its object, health, is too plainly discernible in the 
whole design of the exercises, which the imagination perceives at once to 
have been adapted to that single end. Now the mind likes to be cheated 
into its habits,—to reach utility by appearing to aim at pleasure or praise ; 
and therefore, on entering a place of exercise, we should be reminded as 
little as possible that we go there-like invalids, to indurate a tender con- 
stitution. However, we dare say Mr. Voelker will very much diversify 
and improve, if properly patronised, his system of gymnastics, which even 
now is the best, we apprehend, any where attempted in Europe. It will 
give us pleasure to see him surrounded by numerous English youth, teach- 
iog them the best arts of health, and enriched by their grateful munifi- 
cence. 

When we commenced this article we had some intention to notice par- 
ticularly the athletic games of antiquity ; but upon reviewing the matter 
more carefully, it became apparent that, in a miscellaneous essay of this 
kind, such a subject could not be properly treated ; and, consequently, 
we have contented ourselves with merely glancing at the history of gym- 
nastics in Greece and Rome. The sports of nations may be looked upon 
as a good index to their character: the splendid religious games of the 
ancient Pagan nations; the gladiators of the Romans; the justs and tour- 
naments of France ; the bull-fights of Spain; the cudgel-playing, boxing, 
and wrestling of England ; the violent equestrian feats of the Mamelukes 
and Tartars ;—all these can be looked upon as no more than signs of the 
national spirit, develeping itself in the most congenial way. A catalogue 
raisonnée of these sports would be entertaining and instructive ; but the 
utility might not, perhaps, counterbalance the labour. 





? No, 1, Union Place, New Road, opposite Mary-la-bonne Church, 
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Tus work claims our attention as belonging to a species likely soon 
to become extinct, and is, therefore, worthy to be treasured up as a 
curiosity of the same class with an account of swimming for witchcraft; 
or any other similar piece of rare and rank absurdity which marks the 
quantity of ignorance yet left undispelled by the increasing lights of the 
present age. As the wisdom of Bacon and Locke have not yet been able 
to chase superstition from every corner of our island, we cannot be sur- 
prised that in spite of the reasoning of Smith and Ricardo, Say, Sismondi, 
and M‘Culloch, the errors against which they have so powerfully 
contended, should still find some obscure lurking place. In the East 
India House, it seems, that great store-room of monopoly, all antiquated 
prejudices in political economy find a last refuge ; and there, impregna~ 
bly sheltered from the light of reason and truth by those who profit by 
their existence, they are as retentive of life as the toad encased in the 
heart of the solid rock. Whether, or not, the author of the work before 
us has inhaled his opinions in this confined atmosphere, he does not ven- 
ture to inform the world; merely intimating, that ‘‘ as he cannot flatter 
himself. his name will add to, it is but fair that he should not suffer it 
to detract from, the weight due to his opinions.” This is certainly one of 
the lamest. excuses ever offered for an anonymous production: we know 
of no weight whatever that can be due to the opinions of a person who 
is unknown ; since the value of the testimony must depend upon the cha- 
racter and situation of the witness. If he have a bad character, or bea 
party interested in the matter at issue, to conceal these circumstances, is 
to impose upon the public as valid evidence that which is not entitled to 
credit. But our author does not approve of the good English fashion of 
confronting the witnesses in open court, to be fairly sifted and cross- 
examined. He thinks it unfair to suffer his name to detract from the 
weight of his opinions. From this confession alone, we should have a 
right to infer that he is quite conscious such would be the case, even if it 
were not sufficiently clear from expressions scattered through the work, 
that he is a party interested in the cause; a tax-eater covertly advocat- 
ing the increase of taxes ; a concealed pensioner liberally recommending 
the augmentation of pensions. We gather from various passages that 
he was at Delhi in 1804, (p. 210,) in some capacity or other; and that 
in the course of his travels he picked up a smattering of Mohammedan 
law. He hints that an exposition of that code was undertaken in 1809, 
by. some one, under strong assurances of the patronage of the Earl of 
Minto, who bestowed one of the most valuable situations in his gift upon 
the author, with the promise of eventually succeeding to a higher situa- 
tion, The vacancy, however, did not occur till after the arrival of Lord 
Moira, who did not, it appears, form the same estimate of his merits and 
claims, so that he lost the appointment, and the valuable book remained 





1 Observations on the Law and Constitution of India; on the Nature of 
Landed Tenures ; and on the System of Revenue and Finance, as established by 
the Mohammedan Law and Mogul Government; with an Inquiry into the Reve- 
nue and Judicial Administration and Regulations of Police at present existing 
in Bengal. London, 1825. 
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unpublished. Consequently, Lord Minto is a “lamented nobleman ;” but 
Lord Hastings’s opinion is not worth any thing! Such is the scope of the 
following paragraph :— 

The patronage which the Bengal Government had invariably shown to those 
[the author ?] who liad endeavoured to expound the Mohammedan law, ceased 
with the government of the Earl of Minto; but no accession to the opinions of 
that lamented nobleman, and his illustrious predecessors, is either required, or, 
indeed, could add weight to their sentiments. They [who ?] are, therefore, for- 
tunately relieved from the necessity of wishing for further testimony, as to the 
necessity and importance of the study“of Mohammedan law to those servants of 
the Company, a duty it is to administer the law of India. 


If the present be a sample of the work, delayed, “ if not suppressed for 
ever,” the public will not quarrel much with Lord Hastings for leav- 
ing the labours of this ‘* Great Unknown” to their obscure fate. It 
remains to be seen, whether the Court of Directors will pay more atten- 
tion to the arguments afforded by this volume for patronizing its author, 
or promoting the study of Mohainmedan law. ‘ It would be worthy (he 
says) of the enlightened Government of eighty or one hundred millions of 
their fellow-creatures, to instruct their servants in the law which they are 
ealled upon to administer to them. It would be quite incredible, if we 
ourselves were not an instance of it, that a civilized nation should pro- 
fess to administer a law to eighty millions of people, without having one 
institution for teaching that law to those whom they ordain to superintend 
the administration of it.” As the sum of 600,000/. sterling is paid to 
support the Indian judicial establishment, the author thinks that the 
Company need not grudge two or three thousand a-year to a professor 
of Mohammedan law ; intimating, that when the object was rendered 
thus worthy of pursuit, the qualifications necessary would soon be found ! 
No doubt they would immediately be found in the learned author of the 
* Observations on the Law and Constitution of India’! The would-be- 
professor pronounces the present Indian Judges to be really as Mr. Stew- 
art described them, when he said (being one of them himself) that ‘‘ his 
learned brethren were ignorant of the law;” and he therefore proposes 
some reforms which, so far as they go, are not without sense. The re- 
gulations of the Government do not admit of Europeans officiating a8 
counsel or advocates, even before the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, the Su- 
preme Native Court ; but— 

If (says he) the counsel were learned in the law, they would, as in Europe, 
take care that the law was at least unfolded to the Judge, so that even ignor- 
ance on his part would be less felt ; and at all events there would be greater 
security against corruption. There does not seem to be any good reason for such 
exclusion ; and there is now a considerable body of well-educated young men, 
the offspring of European gentlemen, who might, perhaps, with advantage be 
admitted to the privilege of practising at the bar of the Sudder and provincial 
courts. 

This would, indeed, be a partial remedy ; but the effectual one would be, 
to have the legal proceedings conducted in English, that language which 
is familiar to the Judges, and which would soon become as well known to 
the Natives of the country as Persian or Arabic now is; to introduce a re- 
gular code of laws, suited to the circumstances of the country, instead of the 
present mass of unintelligible and contradictory precepts, rules, and re- 
gulations—Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagan, partly of British origin, 
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partly from’ Menu and the Koran; and having putged this Augean 
stable, to subject the court of British Judges to the only effectual check 
against ignorance and corruption—that of an independent and enlightened 
British and Indo-British bar ; with the scrutiny of the public eye applied 
to their proceedings through the medium of an unfettered press. But 
such an effectual reform, which would do away with the evils of the pre- 
sent system, wherein judicial proceedings are free from any efficient 
check, is no part of the plan of this author, whose object is merely to 
hold up the study of Mohammedan law as the one thing néedful. We 
shall now, therefore, proceed to the consideration of the general character 
and nature of the work. 

Notwithstanding the charge of ignorance which it makes against 
the Indian Judges, we do not think so meanly of the Civil Service of 
India, as to suppose that this work could proceed from any member of 
that body. It appears rather to be the production of some Oriental Sad- 
dletree, who, having too much time on his hands, has laid hold of some 
work on Mohammedan jurisprudence to amuse his leisure hours in the 
sultry East. Mounted on this hobby-horse, like ariother Don Quixote, 
he valorously takes the field, resolved to vanquish every opponent, and 
secure of surmounting every difficulty in Indian politics, if not (what 
is more important still) of ultimately raising himself to the dignity of a 
professor’s chair. 

The great end and aim of his present labours would seem to be the 
increase of the Company's revenue, of the salaries of the Company’s ser- 
vants, and, as necessary for accomplishing these purposes, of the amount 
of taxes raised in India; reforms which, he conceives, must be extremely 
beneficial and agreeable to all parties, (tax-payers as well as tax-re- 
ceivers,) as explained in the following paragraphs :— 


If it be desirable to increase the surplus revenue of India, that it may be 
done is suificiently evident. A limited revenue, and boundless expense of in- 
dispensable military and civil establishments, have hitherto compelled Govern- 
ment to place those establishments on the lowest possible scale, both as to 
number and allowances, The policy of this is by no means apparent. More 
attention to the improvement of the revenue would produce ten thousand times 
the amount of the saving, to be derived from retrenching from the already too 
scanty income of faithful and zealous servants of Government. The system of 
retrenchment, which necessity gave birth to, has been kept up much too long. 
The capacity of the greatest dunce that ever came into office in India is fully 
equal to this, the lowest of all financial operations; and it is not unfrequently 
that we see such men so employ themselves. Their motive is not the good of 
the service—the welfare of their country: it is altogether selfish ; to recom- 
mend themselves, as they hope to do, to the local governments, or the authori- 
ties in Europe. Nor can we wonder at, though we may regret, their success, 
seeing how difficu't it is for the head of a government to get rid of a specific 
proposal! that has economy for its object, however little disposition there may 
be to entertain it.2 

Upon what rg oy of good government, as applicable to a foreign pro 
vince, such as India is of England, ought the public servants of the state, the 
individuals upon whose energy of mind, talents, virtue, and honour, the cotn- 
try is preserved to England, to be kept, in a foreign land, on a bare subsistence ?% 








2 Do the dunces succeed in their abominable designs of ingratiating them- 
selves with such virtuous governors as the Directors ? 
5 The lowest writer in employ has 4 or 500/, a-vear. 
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The situation of the Company’s servants in the military branch of the ser- 
vice, at this time, is, I fear, much worse than is believed, even by those in 
power at home. I say so, because my opinion of their liberality is such, that I 
feel convinced they would improve the condition of their army, were it fully 
made known to them, and they were convinced of the incalculable advantages 
which would result from that improvement. Numbers of their officers, men of 
family, all of education, and many of them men of talent, after fifteen, even 
twenty years service, are now dragging on an idle, and, consequently, a com- 
fortless life Might not many of those able, intelligent. and worthy men, be 
usefully employed, in time of peage, in carrying into effect the measures of 
Government for increasing the revenue,’ till it should become sufficient to ad- 
mit of a greater remuneration to themselves and their associates? Thus might 
all be enabled to maintain the appearance of respectability, even of affluence, so 
befiting an English gentleman, and, in the eyes of the natives of India, so becom- 
ing an officer of the English Government: whilst those who preferred the enjoy- 
ments of their native country, would have the ape sae of returning to it within 
a reasonable period, if not with riches, yet with a comfortable independence ® 

It is impossible to deny that England would be a gainer by this state of 
things, both immediately and ultimately : immediately, because the additional 
receipts of the servants of Government would augment the — available in 
India,7 the proceeds of which would be finally realized in England, and in- 
crease the general wealth of the country; and ultimately, because by thus rais- 
ing the servants, who are in fact the organs of Government, in the estimation 
of the people, by enabling every individual branch of the executive to be more 
extensively useful, or benevolent, or charitable, to those who are under his in- 
fluence, the national character would be elevated, the good-will of the people 
secured, and, by consequence, the stability of the Government consolidated. 


Hence we learn, that the best way to secure the good-will of the peo- 
ple of India, is to subject them to heavier taxes!—to enable every 
branch of the service to be extensively useful and benevolent in labour- 
ing to increase as much as possible the public burdens! And that be- 
cause this has not been attended to sufficiently hitherto, the respect and 
affection of the natives of India do not flow as they would otherwise do 
‘towards the servants of the Company! These are kept on a “ bare sub- 
sistence ;” that is, the lowest on thecivil list enjoys an income of from four 
to five hundred pounds a-year, those of higher rank as many thousands ; 
while the best situations open to Natives of the country, however highly 
qualified by their talents and learning, are worth only about one-tenth 
part of the smallest allowances of the youngest European writer. Still 
the European is not sufficiently elevated, nor the natives of India suffi- 
ciently degraded for our Mohammedan lawyer! 

His great object then is to tax them still more severely ; and the mode 
in which he proposes to overcome some of the difficulties, in the way of 
increasing the revenue, has at least the merit of singularity. Lord Corn- 
wallis having, by the humane principle of the permanent settlement, 
limited the demands of Government upon the land for ever, the author 
condemns this act as defrauding the Company of all future increase of 





4 Without being Government Agents and Majors on 2 or 3000/. a-year. 

5 Exquisite proposal ! send forth your officers to tax—not for the public good, 
but for their own ! 

6 This not being “tribute extracted from India;’’ a thing, of which the 
euthor denies the existence! 

7 This is indeed an unique way of increasing the capital of a country—by 
paying more to its servants ! 
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revenue, and, therefore, sets about contriving how it may annul its en- 
gagements with the people. With this honest purpose in view, he at- 
tempts to show that the ‘ Laws and Constitution of India,’* mentioned 
in the Act of Parliament, authorizing the permanent settlement, must 
have meant the Mohammedan laws and constitution; then to prove that 
the permanent settlement is repugnant to this constitution ; hence that it 
is illegal, and may be cancelled ; or at least its end defeated by a re- 
sumption of all the lands that were untaxed or uncultivated at the time 
of its being carried into execution. 

If the author had laid down any fixed principles of reasoning, by which 
he was, or professed to be, guided in his researches into Indian affairs, it 
might have been worth while to follow him, and examine one by one the 
facts and arguments he adduces. But there is nothing of this kind at- 
tempted. We are presented merely with a string of quotations, some- 
times from law books, sometimes from history, showing nothing more 
than this, that during the Musulman dynasties, various Mohammedan 
laws and customs were introduced into India. This no rational being 
ever thought of denying ; but the author would have us infer with him, 
because the Mogul Princes believed (not all of them) in the Koran, and 
followed some of its precepts, as well as introduced new rules of their 
own in matters of government, that therefore the Hindoo law was en- 
tirely exploded. ‘The assumption is as gratuitous and extravagant as it 
is false in fact. Fora proof of this we need not go farther than his own 
book (page 14). It is a quotation from a work on Mohammedan law, 
compiled under the patronage of Aurungzebe, expressly for the govern- 
ment of his Indian subjects; and part of a chapter which treats of in- 
heritance among Non-Moslems or Hindoos :— 

They shall take (it says) among themselves by blood and by compact, as 
Moslems take among themselves. The progeny of a marriage, which is LeGaL 
by their sacred bovks, though 1LLeGaL by our law, shall not be debarred from 
inheriting. 

If, then, the sacred books of the Hindoos rendered a marriage legal, 
and regulated one of the most important of worldly affairs—the succes- 
sion of property—was the Hindoo law entirely abolished ? 

That in matters of revenue, police, and criminal jurisprudence, the 
Mohammedans made innovations is fully admitted ; but as to their ge~ 
neral conduct, what does Mr. Francis say ? ‘‘ The moderation (he ob- 
serves) of the tribute imposed by all Mohammedan conquerors; and the 
simplicity of their mode of collecting it, accounts for the surprising facility 
with which they retained possession of their conquests. Their form of go- 
vernment was despotic, but in fact it was not oppressive to the mass of the 
conquered people: in general, they introduced no change but in the 
army and in the name of the sovereign.” It isin vain for the author 
to attempt to prove from ancient Mohammedan lawyers what was the 











8 24 Geo. III, cap. 24, sect. 39, ‘‘ The Court of Directors were required to 
give orders for settling and establishing, upon principles of moderation and jus- 
tice, aecording to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by 
which the tributes, rents, and services of the Rajahs, zumeendars, polygars, ta~ 
lookdars, and other Native landholders, shoul: be in future rendered and paid to 
the Company.” If the numerous regulations enacted and re-modelled almost 
every year by the Bengal Government were examined, they would be found to 
have deviated considerably from the ‘* permanent rules ” here prescribed, 
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‘ Constitution’ of India at the time it came into our hands; for the 
constitution is merely the frame of government and laws as established 
and acted upon, whether the rules and practices in use were conforma- 
ble to the opinions of the Koran and its commentators or not. Itisa 
matter of fact, to be proved by history, or the testimony of cotemporaries, 
not by the dicta of ancient doctors, who can merely tell us the principles 
that prevailed among them, not surely the practice of their successors. 
The author even brings forward the laws of Egypt, because governed by 
Mohammedans, to prove what was the constitution of India! He might 
as well seek for the republican constitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica in the books of the Old and New Testament. 

He himself admits that the Mohammedan Government of India intro- 
duced “ regulations suitable to the times and the mixed population of 
the empire,—a power which the Mohammedan law expressly recognizes 
and vests in the sovereign.” And again (p. 97), that where nine-tenths 
of the people were not Moslems, it was scarcely to be hoped that a very 
strict adherence to the Mohammedan law was practicable. Still he 
wastes hundreds of pages to prove the very reverse, which is con- 
fessedly impossible. It will be sufficient to select a few instances of his 
utter failure. He lays it down (p. 66) as a principle of Mohammedan 
law, that “‘ the sovereign cannot make any grant of land without stipu- 
lating for the legal land-tax ; seeing that, by law, the sovereign is a mere 
trustee for the community, whose property the land before partition is; 
and a trustee [a Mohammedan despot!] cannot give away the property 
of his constituents without an equivalent”! To establish this position is 
the object of a great portion of his book; it being with him a very im- 
portant one, as forming an essential part of the machinery with which he 
hopes to overthrow the “ permanent sett!ement.” For if the sovereign, 
as the mere trustee of the people, had no power to make free grants of 
land, and if this was part of the constitution of India sanctioned by the 
British Parliament, —then, sequitur, all the lakhuraj (or tax-free) 
tenures now existing in Bengal, are null and void. But pursuing the 
thread of this argument only two pages, we find (p. 68) that the sovereign 
may make a donation of the khuraj, or revenue of an estate, to the 
owner himself, provided he be a person entitled to receive public main- 
tenance. A certain number of qualifications are specified as being neces- 
sary to render persons entitled to receive such a reward or grant ; how- 
ever, this limitation is of little avail where the sovereign, an absolute 
despot, is to be the sole judge of his own actions. Nevertheless the 
author still struggles hard to avoid the conclusion, that the revenue might 
be remitted, by maintaining that such grants are not hereditary, and 
that there exists no means by which the ground may be released from 
land-tax permanently. But when we come to the altumgha grant of 
lands, we find that they were to descend “‘ from father to son in lineal 
succession, in order to secure the grant to the posterity of the original 
proprietor (grantee).” These were the express words of the sunnud, or 
grant, by which the revenue was for ever alienated from the Crown, 
unless it should happen to revert to it by failure of heirs; and the author 
tells us that it was ‘‘ to reward the faithful services of an individual by a 
permanent and certain provision for himself and his offspring.” What 
then becomes of his assertion, so often made, that the land cannot, by any 
possibility, be permanently relieved from the Government assessment ? 
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A. and his heirs, who obtain a grant of the khuraj, or land-tax, of an 
estate, may be, at the same time, the zumeendars, or, as before ac- 
knowledged, the proprietors of the same lands. If previously zumeen- 


dars, they would stand in much the same situation as the holders of 


lakhuraj estates now do in Bengal; if previously proprietors, (#. e. in his 
view of it, ryots,) the only burden on the lands would now be that of the 
zumeendars® customary per centage for collection, (as to be afterwards 
explained). Or suppose that A. ‘and his heirs had no interest whatever 
in the estate when they obtained the perpetual grant of the khuraj; but 
that B. and his heirs were then zumeendars, C. and his heirs the proprie- 
tors, or ryots; still A. might buy out the rights of B. and C., and thus 
become sole proprietor and participator in the profits of the estate. But 
whether these rights upon the estate were thus consolidated, or remained 
in three distinct classes of persons, it is evident that the effect is the same 
as regards the Government, whose claims on the land are relinquished 
in perpetuity. 

From the above it may easily be inferred, that when a grant of the 
khuraj, or taxes, of a certain district, was made to 4,, as Government might 
then naturally leave him to take care of the collection of these taxes him- 
self, the office of B., the zumeendar, or Government collector, would proba- 
bly become superfluous. But the Mohammedan Princes were not used thus 
to turn adrift their old servants without any provision for their support, 
and that of their families ; consequently, the zumeendar would be thought 
equitably entitled to receive his customary per centage from the royal 
assignee, or person who had obtained the grant of the revenues. This ap- 
peats to be the true explanation of the allowance called “ malikana ;” 
so named, it is said, from being due from the grantees to the ‘‘ maliks,” 
or owners of the land. How the zumeendars came to be called maliks, 
or “‘ owners,” the author does not attempt to explain, although he every 
where else justly denies their being proprietors, A mere name, however, 
proves nothing as to the extent of their rights. 

It being fully established, then, and admitted, that the sovereign 
might, and did, occasionally resign and surrender his revenue rights 
permanently, it might have been expected that the author would yield 
the point. But no: like Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, “even though con- 
quered, he can argue still.” He adduces the famous instance of the 
grant to the Company, of the Dewanee, as it is called, or collection and 
receipt of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the Emperor 
Shah Aulum, to be held by the Company “in perpetuity,” as a free gift 
and tumgha; but it was not, he adds, granted “ rent free,” and the 
words ‘from generation to generation, and for ever ard ever,” form a 
clause of it. It is true that twenty-six lacs of rupees were the considera- 
tion stipulated in this case ; and what does this prove? It never surely 
was disputed, that lands might be granted by altumgha for a pecuniary 
return; but they may also be, and commonly are, granted without any 
such ehudition. The consideration here, so far from being thought an 
essential part of the transaction, was not so much as mentioned i in the 
imperial sunnud, which purported to be a “free gift.” If the author 
does not acknowledge such a gift to have been legal, the Company may 
yet, according to him, be liable to an action for ejection before the Im- 
perial Court of Delhi! 


The most singular of all his arguments, to show that royal grants were 
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not hereditary, is yet to be noticed. But the paragraph must be quoted 
word for word, or the reader will hardly believe so much folly could be 
printed in a book written by one deeply versed in Hebrew and Arabic lore, 
and proposing a course of lectureson Mohammedan law, for the benefit of 
the East India Company’s ignorant Judges: 

It is evident (says he) that these tenures are not in their nature necessarily 
hereditary ; and by law (he says) they are clearly not: nor does it follow (how 
can it from these two negatives’) that any one of them conveys a rent-free grant. 

For example, (he proceeds,) the altumgha tenure :—* Timour ordered all 
the beggars to be collected, and maintenance to be assigned to them, and that 
they should be distinguished by a mark (o ersuay-ra TUMGIIA xkununp), 
that they might not be permitted to beg any more ; and if after tumgha (0 BUUD 
vz TUMGHA), they should be found begging, they should be banished.” We 
cannot suppose, (he adds,) by such altumgha grants, that his Majesty designed 
to constitute a body of hereditary beggars. 


The sapience here displayed by this Mohammedan jurist is past ex- 
pression. His interpretation of the law of Timour is no less admirable, 
than if Sir William Blackstone had confounded the Keeper of the 
Great Seal with a felon branded for his crimes, both of whom equally 
receive the stamp, or TUNGHA! Only a little way back, he had filled 
half a page with quotations from Turkish, Arabic, and other dictionaries, 
to show that tumgha meant a “ distinguishing mark,” a “seal,” &c, 
as well as the royal grant. Yet he now confounds a grant of territory, 
under the Great Seal of the Empire, with a beggar’s badge. To think 
that this man, groping through the mists of his ignorance, should set 
himself up for a teacher and reprover of the Civil Service of India !° 

Weshall now give another specimen of his reasoning on the subject of 
taxes, which is, on the whole, equally satisfactory : 

The Mohammedan law, (says he,) as I have observed, allows the khurauj 
(land-tax) te be levied as high as one half. Some lawyers say, as much shall 
be lefi to the husbandman as will maintain his family, servants, and cattle, till 
next crop, and all the remainder shall go to the Crown; but one-fifth of the 
produce is deemed the equitable and commendable portion, being double the 
ooshr, or double tithe. The Ayeen Akburee says: “ Former rulers of Hin- 
doostan took one-sixth ; but then they imposed a variety of other imposts, equal 
to the whole quit-rent of Hindoostan, which Akbar abolished ; among these, the 
capitation-tax.” And, according to Pliny, the husbandman paid one-fourth 
of the increase / 


So Pliny is one of our learned professor’s Mohammedan law authori- 
ties! We find the rate of the land-tax, by his own account, varying 
from one-sixth to one-half of the produce ; yet he talks, in the next 
page, of bringing the amount of assessment, in certain districts, to 
agree with “ the rate specified,” (as if there were only one,) by Moham- 
medan law. That law did not prevent, as we have seen, the land-tax 
from being, in some cases, entirely remitted ; nor did it prevent the abo-~ 
lition of all other taxes whatsoever, even the capitation-tax, which may 
be considered the most sacred of all, being the price paid by the un- 
believer for the redemption of his infidel head from the sword of Islaum, 





9 We suspect our Professor's law-Latin is on a par with his Persian. Where 
did he find the * well-known maxim ignorantia juris” [excusat neminem], or 
the phrase “‘in foro judice’”’? We do not recollect to have met with them in the 
whole course of the Corpus Juris. 
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Akbar, the great and good, (an enemy to those twin brothers in every 
age,—superstition and cruelty,) abolished the numerous imposts that 
had afflicted his subjects, and limited the tax on the land to one-third of 
the produce, with remissions in bad years. 

We find the great Akbar stating, in excuse for exacting so high a rate 
as one-third, while his predecessors took only one-sixth, that he had 
abolished other taxes equivalent to the difference. One-third, therefore, 
was considered double the usual proportion; and we do notsee any good 
authority for believing that Indian taxation ever amounted, generally, to 
one half of the produce, until it fell into the hands of the Company. We 
know that, under the ancient Hindoo governments, the rate was from 
one-twelfth to one-sixth; that it was afterwards carried so far as one- 
third, and to one-half only in the most favoured and fertile soils. But 
Mill bears testimony, that the taxation of the Mohammedan Princes was 
much milder, This author also admits, that a fifth (or double tithe) was 
regarded asthe approved and equitable rate, sanctioned both by law and 
religion ; and one-third seems to have been considered a severe exaction, 
requiring apology in the days of Akbar. It remained for the East India 
Company to extort nearly double that amount,—fifty-five, and even sixty - 
seven per cent.; refusing any remission in bad years, even when the crop 
is less than the seed ; besides compelling the wretched cultivators to buy 
their salt of the Government at 1000 per cent. above the natural cost of 
production. Such is the honourable contrast presented by Mohammedan 
cruelty and Christian humanity, enlightened by the divine precept of 
doing unto others as we would have others do unto us. 

That more than one-third of the produce never could have been the 
established rate for any length of time, is certain ; because it is proved 
that the country could not bear it. That the Company manages to ex- 
tort so much more, is only to be explained by the notorious fact, that it is 
done by reducing the country to ruin, and scraping into its pockets, not 
the present produce, but the accumulated wealth of ages. But the waste 
and impoverishment of the farm is of little moment to the out-going 
tenant whose lease expires in 1833, 

We now proceed to the next branch of the argument. Supposing, with 
the author, that the Mohammedan Princes, faithful ‘ trustees of the peo- 
ple,” had no authority (although in the exercise of despotic power) to remit 
or alienate from the Crown any portion of the public revenues; will it 
follow that, after a complete revolution has taken place in the government 
of the country, that the British Parliament is equally tied down by the 
universal spell of Mohammedan law? He answers, Yes! For (p. 12) 
while any part of that law exists in India, the country is Daur-ool- 
Islam ; that is, ‘‘ annexed to the Mohammedan dominions.” 

Profession of the Mohammedan faith on the part of the inhabitants is not a 
condition ; therefore, by the Mohammedan law, India undoubtedly was the 
Daur-ool-Islam ; nay, is held by law to be so now, for it is not a necessary con- 
dition that the sovereign be a Moslem. 


Thus we learn that, although neither the sovereigns nor the people of 
India be Moslems, it is still Dawr-ool-Islam, a part of the Mohammedan 
dominions! The consequences of this discovery are momentous : 

By the law of India, all the uncultivated land (which is, [aoe was, in 
1 according to Mr. Colebrooke, “ one-half, and about one-half of which is 
capable of cultivation, the other half irreclaimable, or in rivers and lakes,”) of 
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the whole of the three provinces, [Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,] still Remains 
THE PROPERTY OF THE GOVERNMENT ; for without an express equivalent and spe- 
cification of revenue, there existed no power legally capable of giving them 
away, by any lawful deed of conveyance, or any legal mode whatever ! 


Was the Emperor’s grant of the Dewanee to the Company a legal deed, 
then, when it contained no specification or mention of revenue? Did it 
continue legal when the Company (as usual, when able to break its pro- 
mise with safety) refused, about ten years after, to continue the pay- 
ment of the sum stipulated? Or was it legal for it afterwards to reduce 
the twenty-six lacs it became bound to pay annually, to (90,000rs.) about 
one-thirtieth part of thatsum? Could the same power which legalized 
these breaches of faith towards the Mohammedan Emperor, even within 
the Daur-ool-Islam, not give legal sanction to dakhuraj tenures in 
Bengal, supposing them to have never existed before? No, says the 
author ; who, like most other advocates of the Company's system, thinks 
British power in India may always be legally and properly enough ex- 
ercised for the benefit of the rulers, but never for the benefit of the people. 
Does he find any authority in the Ayeen Akburee, or in the writings of 
that most learned jurist, Aboo Huneefal, for salt and opium monoplies 
for the behoof of a Christian government; or asurplus revenue, to be drawn 
from India, for the purpose of division among the gentlemen of Leaden- 
hall-street? He needs no proof of the legality of these things, But as 
fora Permanent Settlement, which limits the amount of taxes demand- 
able from the people, this be pronounces to be quite illegal, although it 
has existed for nearly thirty years, with the express sanction of the 
highest legislative authorities in the British empire. Such contemptible 
trifling does not deserve to be confuted. He might as well fancy that 
because Britain was once a Roman province, nothing can be legal in this 
island which does not agree with the principles laid down in the Institutes 
of Justinian. 

Not to waste more time on his wretched legal argument for overthrow- 
ing the Permanent Settlement, let us proceed to examine his reasons for 
wishing to commit this breach of faith towards the natives of India.— 
His fundamental objections to the settlement are, first, that the tax on 
the land is incapable of being increased ad libitum ; secondly, that it is 
now fixed, he thinks, at too low a rate, owing chiefly to three causes : 
the imperfect knowledge possessed of the country at the time it was con- 
cluded; to about one-third of the arable land being then out of cultiva- 
tion ; and, lastly, to perhaps 2s mach more of it being allowed to be held 
under lakhuraj (or tax-free) tenures, which he holds to be illegal. 
There existed a very good reason for «i.» Company not caring to alarm 
its pew subjects by inquiring very strictly into the tenures by which 
tiey held their lands,—a question to which a certain Scottish king once 
received a startling answer from his bold barons. The Company was 
well aware that its own title could as ill stand the test of legal scrutiny 
as those of any of its subjects; therefore, every thing was to be avoided 
that might awaken and keep alive such dangerous scruples, and any ar- 
rangement was desirable that might for ever bury them in oblivion. 
Nothing could tead so effectually to ensure public tranquillity as a 
guarantee given to the people, that their property should never be infringed 
upon, by the land being subjected to additional burdens, on any pretence 
whatever. Another object of the permanent settlement was, to encourage 
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the improvement of the country by inducing them to cultivate the 
immense tracts of land then lying waste; and both these great objects 
have been, in a great measure, accomplished. Colonel Stewart’s admi- 
rable pamphlet says, on this subject :— 


The measure which introduced this change in the tenure of the land, has been in 
its general effect an infinite blessing to the country, by the creation of a perma- 
nent interest in improvement, and the security which it affords to possession. 
Before its establishment, the most fertile provinces on the banks of he Ganges 
were subject, under our Government, to almost ented famines, which swept 
away millions of men, and villages by thousands, reducing, in the language of 
Lord Cornwallis, “ a third of the Company’s territories to the condition of a 
wilderness inhabited only by wild beasts.” Since its operation began, these 
villages have heen rebuilt, these wildernesses have been covered with plentiful 
harvests ; and since that period, I do not believe it could be proved that, in all 
the provinces of Bengal, a single human being has perished of hunger. 

But we still hear of famines at Bombay and Madras, where they 
are so little regarded that it is jocularly given in the public prints as an 
item of local news—* THE PEOPLE ARE STARVING ”"—under 
that execrable ryotwar system with which the author would supplant the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, that the people there also might again 
perish by tens of millions. ‘ 

We fully admit that Lord Cornwallis, in conferring on India this 
benevolent self-denying ordinance, committed a great error in attending 
so exclusively to the rights of the zumeendars, and overlooking those of 
the ryots; but it was an error of judgment merely, arising from the 
imperfect knowledge then possessed, not from a disregard of the interests 
of the people. Owing to the erroneous notions which then prevailed, un- 
fortunately, respecting their rights, they were left without effectual pro- 
tection ; but by a regulation, which forms no necessary part of the perma- 
nent settlement, and which could never have been approved of by Lord 
Cornwallis, the people are now placed in a much worse situation ; that is, 
in case of an estate being sold for defalcation of revenue, which occurs 
almost every day, all the leases held of the zumeendar are declared by 
Government to be annulled! In this manner, a zumeendar may at any 
time cancel all the leases of his ryots, by allowizg his estate to go to 
auction, and repurchasing it himself, under the name of a triend. 

But the author’s most important objection to this revenue settlement is, 
that the taxes are toolow. The lands, uncultivated at the time it was formed, 
not having been assessed, he considers the Company literally defrauded of 
their produc. ~ The fact is, that but for the permanent settlement, they 
never would have been cultivated at all; and never, therefore, could 
have yielded any revenue. Nor with cultivation is every quality of soil 
capable of yielding revenue at all: it may only be fertile enough to bear 
the cost of culture, and yield a bare remuneration for the husbandman’s 
labour. ‘The effect of imposing a tax, therefore, on such land, would be 
to throw it again out of culture, and reduce the peasantry it supported to 





10 One of these calamities, which occurred only a few years before, (1770,) is 
despatched by the historian of British India in the following brief sentence :—*‘‘ The 
first year of bis (Mr. Carter’s) administration was distinguished by one of those 
dveadful famines which so often afflict the provinces of India; a calamity by 
which more than a third of the inhabitants of Bengal were computed to have 
been destroyed ! Mix, vol. IIL, p. 431, 
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starvation. From this periodical scourge, Lord Cornwallis has the merit 
of saving the natives of Bengal. But says our author :— 

Let us see what their country owe the Government of that day! The su- 
preme obligation of tying up her hands for ever from availing herself, certainly 
at least of the nest, indeed almost the only, mode of increasing the revenue of 
several of the finest provinces of the finest portion of the world. 

And why are we to take his word that an enormous income-tax, fixed 
on land, liable to be increased ad libitum, as the Government chooses, 
is the best for India, though it would not be endured in England ?— 
‘* Because in Europe the taste for luxuries that prevails enables Go- 
vernments to raise a large revenue by taxes on articles of luxury. The 
necessaries of lite form another source of revenue. In India, the luxuries 
of life are not known, except to a few; consequently, that source of 
revenue does not exist there.” And why are luxuries almost unknown. in 
India ?—Because taxation and oppression reduce the people to such a 
state of abject poverty and wretchedness, that, as he elsewhere expresses 
himself, to them ‘‘ the necessaries of life are luxuries”!'* But here he 
says, ‘‘ even the necessaries of life (procurable by them) are of so little 
value, that they are scarcely tangible.” Yet we contrive to make them 
pay us a tax of a million and a half sterling annually on salt alone ; 
which grievous imposition, being still farther aggravated by subordinate 
monopolies growing out of ours, is probably doubled or tripled, as he 
admits, before the salt reaches the lips of the consumer. But to proceed 
with his argument, drawn from the misery of our subjects :— 


What can the most expert financier hope to levy from a people who live in 
a state of nakedness ; whose habitations cost, perhaps, a rupee ; and where, in 
many parts of the country, labourers, heads of’ families, receive no more than 
five shillings a month ?” 


Such is the picture of misery presented to the humane and generous 
English nation, to prove that its Indian subjects ought to be more 
severely taxed! We have shown in what manner the population and 
prosperity of the country were promoted by the permanent settlement ; 
and these very results are assigned by the author as reasons for its abo- 
lition :— 

The population and prosperity of the country (says he) have, under our Go- 
vernment, unquestionably increased, and their tendency is to be progressive. 
True ; but this tendency may be, as it formerly was, and in most parts of India 
is now, completely counteracted by excessive taxation.] Think, then, (he ex- 
claims,) of the temerity of the MAN, or of the se¢ of men, or of the power, what- 
ever it may be, who did venture, under such circumstances, to set perpetual 
bounds to the resources of the Indian Government, by limiting for ever the 
land-revenue of the country. 


Lord Cornwallis deserved well of his country, if he had done nothing 


more than consult her honour and true interests, by tying up, in some 
degree, the hands of such harpies as this, who would prey upon the 





12 « The authors of the permanent settlement (p. 129) appear to have forgotten 
altogether the distinction between the people of England, to whom luxuries are 
become necessaries, and the subjects of their Asiatic territories, to whom even 
the necessaries of life are luxuries.’’ This could not be said with truth, unless 
the natives of India had generally less than the necessaries of life; that is, just 
enough to keep soul and body together. 
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very vitals of our Indian subjects. If they be increasing so fast in pros- 
perity as here asserted, they will soon begin to enjoy the comforts, and 
even the luxuries of life, so as to afford the Government abundant sources 
of revenue. If they are not improving, there is more need for remitting 
taxes than increasing them. 

We shall shortly return to this volume, and show that its statements 
* een of finance are still more unsound than its doctrines on points 
of law. 





STANZAS, 


Adapted to the beautiful Air of “ Montalembert,”’ attempting to embody the 
sentiments and feelings suggested by its soothing strain, as 
heard during a calm at Sea, 


Wuen the Ocean's storms are done, 
And all around is peaceful calm, 
As Evening’s blush, at setting sun, 
Sheds o’er the scene a holier balm, 
The soul instinctive turns to Heaven, 
Filled with pure devotion’s glow, 
And humbly hopes its sins forgiven, 
Above this world of doubt and woe. 


When the milder Twilight dies, 
And every billow sinks to rest, 
As stars begin to light the skies, 
And Day sinks deeper in the west, 
Then the heart will homeward turn 
To distant, dear, and long-loved Friends, 
And light with fires that holy urn 
Whose incense pure to Heaven ascends. 


When at Midnight’s hallowed noon, 
The rich cerulean vault above 
Yields to the bright meridian Moon 
Her tranquil reign o’er Night and Love, 
Bosoms then with fervour glowing, 
Pour their silent plaint along, 
Till through every pulse are flowing 
Passion,—Music,—Sigh,—and Song. 


These my pensive breast inspiring 
As o’er trackless deeps we steer, 

When on deck, at eve retiring, 
Montalembert’s strains I hear ; 

Thus can Music’s magic power 
Lift the soul to realms above, 

And mingle, in one silent hour, 

Devotion,—F riendship,-Home—and Love 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 


No. III. 


Voyage from Gibraltar to Sicily.—Recollections of Moorish, Roman; 
and Carthaginian History. 


On the 2d of July we left Gibraltar, in company with the fleet, and 
standing over to the southward, passed within sight of the fortifications 
of Ceuta, situated on a peninsula of Africa, which, with Gibraltar, 
Spartel, and Trafalgar, form the Straits. It is so strongly defended by 
nature, as well as art, that although the Moors have often besieged it, 
it has withstood all their efforts. The first mention of it in history as a 
scene of much interest, was during the devout age of the crusades, when 
Louis IX. or St. Louig of France, with the wild hope of baptizing the 
King of Tunis, (according to Gibbon,) directed his expedition against 
the Moorish territory, instetd of the Holy Land, but fell a victim, with 
most of his troops, to the climate. 

After the reign of this illustrious crusader, the spirit of Mohamme- 
danism continued to gain ground, and extend its influence from the 
Euphrates to the northern coast of Africa; and over all the western 
shores of the Mediterranean, the display of the crescent seemed to chide 
the warriors of Christendom for neglecting the cause of chivalry, and 
the defence of their holy faith. 

The situation of Portugal was particularly favourable for a descent on 
the African coast; and the extirpation of Mohammedanism continued, 
during the reign of John I. and his successors, to form the chief object 
of their heroic exploits. The Portuguese princes had long been ambi- 
tious to receive the sword of chivalry from their renowned father, when 
a general crusade to the Moorish coast called them from the enjoyment 
of peace to those military honours they so ardently desired. It is related, 
that the Queen Phillippa, their mother, contemplating the dangers of an 
expedition against the infidels, and beholding the ives of her husband 
and children at once exposed to the relentless scimitars of the Moors, 
unable to shake the firm resolutions of her ambitious offspring, or to sup- 
port the dreadful uncertainty of so eventful a voyage, fell a victim to the 
painful conflicts of her mind. The death of so amiable and beloved a 
woman awakened the regret of every one, and cast a portentous gloom on 
the prospect of the African crusades. 

From the Bay of Lagos, near Cape St. Vincent, the embarkation of 
the Portuguese was beheld with various emotions, and recalled to mind 
the trophies and African exploits of the Roman Belisarius. The spec- 
tacle must certainly have been solemn and interesting ; and although the 
navigator of the present day reflects on the embarkation with pleasure, 
as it opened the first dawn of a knowledge of the coasts of Africa, yet 
the Portuguese, who beheld their sovereign, and the hopes of his illus- 
trious house, exposed at once to the perils of the ocean, and to the fatal 
malignity of the burning sands and feverish atmosphere of that continent, 
must have felt deeply. They are, therefore, described as viewing the 
fading vessels in the distant horizon with mixed sensations; and the 
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shores of Lagos displayed a melancholy group when the sails of the 
monarch were lost in the surrounding haze. 

The lofty towers and walls of Ceuta, (the ancient Septem, so called 
from the seven mountains in Mauritania Zingitana,) which had been in 
part constructed and fortified by Justinian, formed at that time the 
strongest Moorish garrison in Africa; and the subjects both of Spain and 
Portugal had long resorted thither, in security, to bid defiance to their 
country. On their landing safely the whole of their armament, consist- 
ing of 50,000 men, they found every thing that the vigilance or precau- 
tion of the Moorish Governor could devise, had long been prepared ; but 
neither their courage nor their strength was equal to the successful oppo- 
sition of so formidable an enemy, and Bensala, the Moor, accordingly 
retired under cover of the night, leaving the crusaders to secure the con- 
quest at daybreak. 

On the return of the Portuguese Monarch to Algarve, he reviewed his 
troops, in order to reward those who had distinguished themselves. 
The scene must have become particularly interesting when the military 
spirit of the father was gratified in proclaiming the rewards due to the 
valour of his sons. Don Pedro was created Duke of Coimbra, and Don 
Henry, Duke of Viseo; the latter of whom returned to Ceuta as Go- 
vernor, where his favourite projects of maritime discovery were matured, 
and his information on subjects connected therewith, enlarged by occa- 
sional converse with such Moors as could be gained over to his interest : 
so that the development of the southern coast of Africa may be traced 
from the day when the flag of Portugal was planted by its princes on the 
northern promontory of Ceuta. A view of the savage inhabitants of its 
northern coast, in the present day, will not perhaps justify the opinion of 
Henry’s receiving information from the Moors of Ceuta; but if we reflect 
on the distance of four centuries, during which their movements have been 
retrogadé, and the decline of knowledge has been equal to its progress 
if other countries, we may conceive it possible for the Duke to have dis- 
covered some rays of science, which even the desolation of the maritime 
colonies of Hippo Regius, of Ceuta, and of Carthage, did not extinguish. 


‘** The long and narrow tract of the African coast,” says Gibbon, “ was 
filled with frequent monuments of Roman art and munificence, and the 
respective degrees of improvement, might be accurately measured by the 
distance from Carthage and the Mediterranean.’ And Dr. Adam Smith, 
in his ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ is of opinion, that the express object which 
the Portuguese prince had particularly in view, was to find out by sea a 
way to the countries from which the Moors brought ivory and gold-dust 
across the desert. 

The characters of these two princes have been justly venerated by pos- 
terity ; for in whatever light they are beheld, they present great claims to 
admiration. Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, was remarkable for a quick and 
solid understanding. His eloquence, the voyages which he had made, 
and his travels both in Asia and Africa, induced the historian Castera, 
and others, to style him the Ulysses of the age. When called to the 
exercise of the supreme power as Regent, he gave the whole of his 
charts and geographical manuscripts to his brother, Henry, Duke of 
Viseo, who, to kindred genius and talents, united the most determined 
resolution and patient perseverance. Their characters called forth the 
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powers of Camoens, in his delightful episode of the Historic Flags or 
Ensigns, which Mickle thus translates :— - 


Illustrious, lo! two brother heroes shine, 
Their birth, their deeds, adorn the royal line ; 
To every King of princely Europe known, 
In every court the gallant Pedro shone ; 
The glorious Henry! Kindling at his name, 
Behold my sailors’ eyes all sparkle flame ! 
Henry! the chief who first by heaven inspired, 
To deeds unknown before, the sailor fired 4 
Who, conscious of his prowess, left the shore, 
And dared new oceans never plough’d before ! 
The various wealths of every distant land 
He bade his fleets explore—his fleets command ! 
The Ocean’s great discoverer he shines, 
Nor less his honours in the martial lines ; 
The painted flag the cloud-wrapt siege displays, 
There Ceuta’s rocking wall its trust betrays ; 
Black yawns the breach ; the point of many a spear 
Gleams through the smoke ; loud shouts astound the ear ! 
Whose steps first trod the dreadful pass? whose sword 
Hew’d its dark way—first with the foe begored ? 
’Twas thine, O, glorious Henry ! first to dare 
The dreadful pass, and thine to close the war. 
Taught by thy might, and humbled in her gore, 
The boastful pride of Afric tower’d no more! 

Lustap. 


Since that period, its history presents nothing interesting beyond the 
change of possession from the Portuguese to the Spaniards, who at pre- 
sent hold it, and keep it well garrisoned, for the purpose of making it on 
the African side what Gibraltar is on the European, one of the keys of 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, ~ 

On the morning of the 3d, we were on the Spanish coast, and passed 
within sight of the Granada mountains, the summits of which, rising to 
an immense height, were partially enveloped in clouds, and their broken 
ridges covered with flakes of snow, which, sparkling in the sun, presented 
a singularly beautiful appearance. 

On the evening of the 5th, we passed Cape de Gatt, but at too great a 
distance to observe any of the peculiarities of its coast. The wind being 
light, our progress was extremely slow. 

On the 7th, we made the African shores, and passed along under the 
high land of Algiers, sufficiently near to distinguish the Castle, and some 
white buildings on the sides of the hills, at some distance from each 
other ; but the town being at the bottom of a deep bay, was hid from our 
view. The land appeared scorched, barren, and uncultivated’ This 
town is under the Mohammedan government, in the person of a Dey, 
who, though he receives his authority from the Grand Signor, and acts 
under the immediate influence of his janissaries, is absolute in some 
respects; and though elected by the Turkish soldiers, is by them fre- 
quently deposed and put to death. 

The number of inhabitants in the city of Algiers alone, is estimated at 
100,000 Mohammedans, 15,000 Jews, and 4000 Christian slaves. The 
revenues ofthe state arise from the tributes paid by the Moors and Arabs, 
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who occupy the surrounding country; and who, though a distinct people, 
living ia tents, and professedly governed by laws of their own, are sub- 
ject to the capricious will of the Turks, Added to this, are the prizes 
they take, and the piracies they commit at sea; often equal to the taxes 
they lay upon the natives. 

The wind stiil continuing easterly, we crossed the Mediterranean seve- 
ral times, alternately making the islands of Majorca and Minorca, and 
the opposite shores of Africa. 

On the 15th, we made the Island of Sardinia, in sight of which we 
remained several days, detained by calms and contrary winds, being 
sometimes within a cable's length of the shore. It possesses the general 
features of the other islands within this sea, high rugged mountains, with 
immense masses of rock projecting on all sides, and the intervals filled 
up by a light-coloured grass or heath. The sea coast generally exhibits 
great sterility, except when the termination of some valley, or a sloping 
plain, stretches its green edge along the shore. 

Sardinia, though a kingdom of itself, does not present many interesting 
particulars in its history. It was originally peopled by the Pheenicians 
and Greeks, and called by them Ichnusa, Sandialotes, and Sardo. The 
inhabitants were formerly accounted rude and barbarous; and while the 
island was in possession of the Romans they banished their state prisoners 
there. The Saracens possessed it for near four centuries ; their expulsion 
could not be effected by the Pisanese, on whom Pope Innocent III. had 
innocently assumed the prerogative of bestowing it, in 1132, according 
to the liberal fashion of those humble prelates of transferring property by 
holy authority! In 1344 it came under the crown of Spain, in whose 
possession it remained until 1708, when it was taken by the English 
for Charles III., afterwards Emperor by the title of Charles VI., and 
confirmed to him by the treaty of Utrecht. In 1717 it was recovered 
by the Spaniards, and in the following year the Emperor exchanged it for 
Sicily with the Duke of Savoy, who was put in actual possession of it-in 
1720, and took the title of King of Sardinia. In 1729, the King, Victor 
Amadeus, resigned his crown to his son Charles Emanuel, Prince of 
Piedmont. The father reserved to himself a revenue of 100,000 pistoles 
per annum, retired to the Castle of Chamberry, and espoused the Coun- 
tess Dowager of St. Sebastian, who, declining the title of Queen, as- 
sumed that of Marchioness of Somerive. As a proof, however, how 
firmly the love of power, like that of wealth, clings round the human 
heart, increasing with increasing age, this abdicated old monarch having, 
at the instigation of his wife, engaged in some intrigues in order to re- 
ascend the throne, his son, the reigning king, ordered his person to be 
seized, and conducted to Rivoli under a strong escort. His wife, the 
Marchioness, was conducted to Seva, and the old King’s confessor, his 
physician, and about fifty persons of distinction, were imprisoned, before 
the intended project could be effectually checked. What a field of ani- 
madversion for the moralist! The very ties of blood and nature burst 
asunder, and father and son in arms, contending for the bauble of a 
crown! It is impossible, when such memoirs of history appear before 
us, not to concur with the sentiments of our sensible and entertaining 
countrywoman, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who, in one of her 
letters to Mr. Pope, written from Belgrade, describing her passage over 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 6. 21 
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the fields of Carlowitz, which had been the recent seene of a bloody 
battle between Prince Eugene and the Turks, observes:—* Nothing 
seems to be a plainer proof of the irrationality of mankind, (whatever 
fine claims we pretend to reason,) than the rage with which they contest 
for a small spot of ground, when such vast -parts of fruitful earth lie 
quite uncultivated and uninhabited. It is true, custom has made it un- 
avoidable ; but can there be a greater demonstration of want of reason, 
than a custom being firmly established, so plainly contrary to the in- 
terests of man in general?” And in another of her letters to her daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Bute, when ingeniously comparing the age of the 
world, and the progress of mankind to the stages that mark the periods 
of human existence, she says—* I imagine we are now arrived at the 
age of fifteen ; I cannot think we are older, when I recollect the many 
palpable follies which are still almost universally persisted in; I place 
that of war as senseless as the boxing of school-boys, and whenever we 
come to man’s estate (perhaps a thousand years hence) I do not doubt it 
will appear as ridiculous as the pranks of unlucky lads.” I believe her 
prophetic opinion ; although the face of affairs, since the period of her 
writing, presents no picture of amelioration in that respect, yet the despo- 
tism of war cannot be eternal. 

The soil of Sardinia is said to be fertile, producing corn, wine, and a 
variety of fruits; and the small islands that skirt its coasts furnishing 
ones cattle, turtles, and game; but as the people are not industrious, 

ttle advantages are reaped from its fertility. It contains also some ex- 
cellent mines, which are neglected: the revenues are barely adequate to 
the support of the government offices, leaving a very small sum for the 
support of the monarch, who holds his court at Cagliari, the capital, 


The feudal system still subsists in a limited degree, and titles go with 
the estates, so that the purchaser of the latter inherits the former. The 
country people are generally armed; but notwithstanding their having 
been so long under the Spanish and Italian government, assassinations 
are by no means frequent; and yet, by the laws of the country, if a 
man slays another, without premeditated malice, within four hours after 
quarrelling with him, he is not punishable by death, On the other 
hand, the church here affords no protection to the guilty, The Sar- 
dinians are described as being still much attached to the Spaniards, 
whom they closely imitate in manners, dress, &c. 

On the 20th we were favoured with a light air from the northward, 
and, losing sight of Sardinia, bore away for Sicily, being on the noon 
of that day abreast the celebrated Bay of Carthage. 

The farther we advance up this delightful sea, the more our interest 
is sure to be excited, and our feelings called into action: not only by 
seeing promontories, capes, and bays, which history has rendered sacred, 
but being even in the vicinity of places renowned either for arts or arms. 
It was, therefore, impossible to pass Carthage unmoved, the daring rival 
and formidable, though ultimately vanquished, enemy of Rome; more 

icularly as they have been unjustly traduced by the historians of that 
Peverial city ; and while their defects have been portrayed in the strongest 
light, a cloud has designedly enveloped the records of their heroism and 
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Of the various colonies which the Phoenicians formed, Carthage was 
among the most distinguished ; and, fram the most authentic records, 
was founded 137 years before Rome, when the sister of Pygmalion, of 
Tyre, landed in Africa, The national term, Carthaginian, was some- 
times changed by the Greeks into that of Libyan, and at others blended 
with the more ancient appellation ef Pheenician, which the Romans 
for nat into Peeni, Poenic, and Punic, a term often used in allusion 
to them. 

To an Englishman and a sailor, who, animated by the conscious pride 
of his country's naval superiority, feels a glow of enthusiasm for every 
thing that is maritime, the retrospect of their history is additionally in- 
teresting from the consideration of their having been the first maritime 
power in the world. 

The colony of Carthage must have been planted at an early period of 
the Pheenician empire, since Herodotus places a celebrated naval engage- 
ment between the Carthaginians and the Phocceans, in the reign of 
Cyrus, 500 years before the Christian era; and also gives us an addi- 
tional proof of the antiquity of their naval power, by informing us that 
the whole marine of Persia, in the reign of Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was 
considered as insufficient to oppose the Carthaginian fleet. 

Mr. Falconer, in his excellent dissertation on the Periplus of Hanno, 
offers many interesting remarks relative to the Carthaginian history, 
which he divides into three periods. According to Cato the elder, Car- 
thage existed as a political state during the space of 737 years, 600 of 
which she continued sovereign of the sea! Mr. Falconer’s first period 
extends from the foundation of this republic to the year 480, B. C., con- 
taining 430 years. The second period, commencing from this point, 
termjnates in the year 264, when the rivalship of Rome and Carthage 
manifested itself by a breach which occasioned the first of the celebrated 
Punic wars. The third period comprehends those wars, and extends 
from the year 264 to 146 B,C., when Carthage was destroyed by its 
powerful rival and enemy. 

The history of this republic is admirably given by the authors of the 
‘ Universal History;’ but this work of Falconer’s, called the ‘ Voyage of 
Hanno,’ and published in 1797, accompanied with the Greek text, is 
particularly valuable for the dissertation which precedes it. 

The history of the Punic wars is too well known to need recapitulation 
here. When jealousy exists in politics, as well as love, then 

Trifles light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of haly writ. 


And in the instance of the breach between those powers, the truth of this 
aphorism was powerfully shown. 


The city of Rome, at the commencement of these wars, ig described 
by Spencer to have been far different from that beautiful Rome whose 
very ruins are at this day sought after with so much pleasure. It was 
@ town which carried an air of terror in its appearance, and which 
made people shudder whenever they first entered within its gates. Its 
citizens even were old rough soldiers, who looked on the polite arts as 
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things fit only for an effeminate people, as too apt to soften and unnerve 
men, and to take from them that martial temper and ferocity which they 
encouraged so universally in the infancy of their state. Such was the 
condition of this imperial city, when its citizens had made so great a pro- 
gress in arms as to have conquered the greater part of Italy, and to be 
able to engage in a war with the Carthaginians, the strongest power 
then by land, and absolute masters by sea. The Romans, in the first 
Punic war, added Sicily to their dominions. In the second, they greatly 
increased their strength, both by sea and land, and, says the historian, 
acquired a taste for the arts and elegancies of life, with which, till then, 
they had been totally unacquainted. Their generals, however, now be- 
gan to value those fragments of excellence and skill that formed the 
spoils of their Carthaginian and Grecian conquests, and which they sent 
to adorn their own city. But, like all other innovations, it created 
parties. One party exclaimed, “ These fineries are a pretty diversion 
for an idle effeminate people. The Romans desire no other ornaments of 
life than a simplicity of manners at home, and fortitude against our ene- 
mies abroad. It is by these arts we have raised our name so high, and 
spread our dominions so far; and shall we suffer them now to be ex- 
changed for a fine taste, and what they call elegance of living? No! 
Great Jupiter! who presidest over the capitol, let foreigners keep 
their arts to themselves ; and let the Romans aa only how to conquer 
and to govern mankind.” The other party cried—‘‘ We shall now no 
longer be reckoned among the Barbarians. That rust which we have 
been so long contracting will now soon be worn off. The generals have 
conquered our enemies, but Marcellus has conquered our ignorance. 
We begin to see with new eyes, and have a new world of beauties open- 
ing before us. Let the Romans be polite as well as victorious; and let 
us learn to excel the nations in taste, as well as to conquer them with our 
arms.” Whichever party was in the right, the admirers of Marcellus 
were successful ; for from this point of time we may date the introduction 
of the arts into Rome. The Romans by this means began to be fond of 
them, and the love of the arts is certainly a passion which grows rapidly 
in the minds of those who have once cherished it. 

It is true most of the works of this kind were brought from Greece, yet 
not wholly so. The elder Scipio Africanus, towards the end of the 
second Punic war, brought in numerous trophies of his conquests both 
from Spain and Africa; and the younger Scipio Africanus, (the most ce- 
lebrated for his polite taste among the Romans of his day,) on the de- 
struction of Carthage, transferred many of the chief ornaments of that 
city to Rome, which, from the improved state of the arts there, must 
have been a valuable accession, though that great man, who appears to 
have been as just in his actions as he was elegant in his taste, did not 
bring all the finest of his spoils to Rome, but left a great part of them in 
Sicily, from whence many of them had been formerly taken by the Car- 
thaginians. 

In order to give us some idea of the consequence to which this coun- 
try had attained, the Roman writers affirm that Carthage, in the zenith 
of her power, had 300 cities under her jurisdiction, and possessed a line 
of coast extending 2000 miles in length, from the Syrtis Major, opposite 
the Adriatic, to the Pillars of Hercules; besides part of Spain, the 
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islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and others in the Mediterranean. The cli- 
mate was then esteemed so healthy that, according to Sallust, few people 
died of any other infirmity than old age. 

The situation of Carthage was peculiarly favourable to commerce, and 
the profession of a merchant was esteemed highly honourable among 
them. The principal source of their wealth was derived from the ya- 
luable mines of Andalusia and Corduba, which they probably shared with 
the Pheenicians, According to Aristotle, when the Phoenicians first vi- 
sited the rich coast of Iberia, they found gold and silver in prodigious 
abundance ; so that the Spaniards of that age, in this respect, resembled 
the unfortunate Mexicans, whom the avarice of their descendants so 
cruelly persecuted. The Pheenicians beheld, with the astonishment of 
Cortez, the riches of Iberia; the tonnage of their ships was not equal to 
the satisfaction of the monopoly in which they had indulged ; and they 
at length proceeded not only to make their anchors and other implements 
of silver, but actually to use it as ballast. The Carthaginians, accord~- 
ing to Strabo, found the very mangers in Iberia constructed of silver, 
and their horses shod with it. Pliny mentions several of the rich silver 
mines that were worked in Spain; and Strabo says, that from a mine, 
called Bebel, Hannibal daily received 300lbs. of silver. 

A lucrative branch of trade was also carried on with the Persians and 
Ethiopians for gems and precious stones; and the ingenuity of her arti- 
ficers soon became so superior to those of other countries, that the dif- 
ferent Punic wares, on which taste or fashion stamped an imaginary 
value, were always distinguished by the neatness of their workmanship. 
Punic beds, Punic windows, and Punic tables, were even celebrated by 
the implacable enemies of this Republic; and the fashion for the citron 
wood of Africa, which was imported from Carthage, prevailed to such a 
degree at Rome, that, according to Pliny, as cited by Gibbon, a round 
board or table of this wood, four or five feet in diameter, sold for ten or 
twelve thousand pounds sterling ! 

One of the writers in the Universal History thinks it probable, that the 
Carthaginians were the first who made cables of the shrub spartum ; and 
that, besides their proficiency in ship-building, the supposed modern 
invention of caulking, and sheathing with metal as well as plank, was 
known to them; since the celebrated John Locke, in his ‘ History of 
Navigation,’ quotes from Leo Babtisti Alberti, an account of Trajan’s 
ship weighed out of the lake of Riccia, where she had lain sunk and 
neglected for several centuries, and which was found to be built of pine 
and cypress, with double planks, and caulked with linen rags daubed 
over with Greek pitch, and an outer covering of sheet-lead fastened on 
with copper nails. And certain it is, that for whatever proficiency the 
Romans had attained, either in the construction or equipment of vessels, 
they were indebted to the Carthaginians. At the commencement of 
the first Punic war, they were totally without vessels of any description, 
and were compelled to borrow some fifty-oared vessels, and a few triremes, 
from the Tarentines, Neapolitans. &c., on board which they embarked 
under the command of Appius Claudius, one of their consuls. On this 
motley squadron, if the fact has not been misrepresented by the Roman 

historians, the Carthaginians bore down with too much eagerness, when 
one of their vessels untortunately grounded on a shoal, from which it was 
extricated by the Romans, and employed by them as a model for their 
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shipwrights. All kinds of naval stores were proeured from Carthage in 
great perfection; and the first quadrireme, or fowr-oared galley, was, 
according to Aristotle, launched from the dock-yard of this republi¢. The 
ingenuity which planned it must have awakened the emulation of other 
artists to suggest improvements in the same line. In the equipment of 
their ships, the Carthaginians encouraged the talents both of the painter 
and the sculptor. With the productions of the first their ships were 
ornamented ; and the exploits of their ancestors affording a constant sub- 
ject of emulation to the crew, the sacred pateci, or images, that were 
placed on the prow, called forth their firmnéss by pointing to their 
examples, 

The maritime power of Carthage had attained its summit when Tyre 
was taken by Alexander the Great ; and from that period the strength of 
this republic gradually declined. It is said to have been the intention of 
that conqueror, had he lived, according to some memoranda found on his 
tablets, entirely to destroy the commerce of a nation 60 intimately 
connected with the Tyrians; and the magnitude of the design was con- 
sistent with the character of the son of Philip. These designs of Alex- 
ander, who, from his ambitious spirit, would not have deemed the subju- 
gation of Carthage complete, until the whole of the adjacent shores, both 
of Africa and Spain, had acknowledged him as their sovereign,—were, 
in part, suspected by the Carthaginians, who accordingly employed the 
address of Hamilcar to avert the impending storm; but the report of 
their ambassador served only to confirm their apprehensions. On his 
arrival in Egypt, Hamilcar beheld with astonishment the rising metropolis 
of ancient commerce. The alarm was quickly conveyed to Carthage ; 
and the trembling messenger who bore this unwelcome intelligence was 
sacrificed. 

The celebrated voyage of Nearchus, undertaken at the command of 
Alexander, and the information received from caravans respecting the 
interior of Africa, are conjectured to have been the motives which induced 
the Carth:ginians to fit out a squadron of discovery, under the command 
of Hanno, in order to explore a more expeditious and less perilous course 
to India round the southern extremity of their continent. This, which is 
mentioned by Pliny as the original object of their voyage, would have 
effectually ruined the rising marts of Alexandria, so much dreaded by 
the Carthaginians; and the voyage of Hanno, when thus considered, 
was worthy of the wisdom and policy of a great commercial state. 


This voyage, as well as that of Nearchus, has been supposed void of 
autlority. I have read them both, and cannot perceive any evidence on 
the face of them which would at all tend to invalidate their foundation. 
That of Nearchus is certainly wonderful for the age in which it was 
accomplished, but not at all improbable ; and, indeed, the strict consist- 
ency of events, both in their rise and succession, must remove all doubt 
of its authenticity from unbiassed and impartial minds. The learned 
illustration of Dr. Vincent obviates all difficulties, and one cannot help 
subscribing to his opinion, that it is not the length or the course that 
ought to raise the name of Columbus higher than that of Nearchus; the 
consequences derived from the discoveries 6f both are equally important, 
and the commerce with the East Indies is at least on a level with that of 
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America; but if the communication fixed at Alexandria is the origin of 
the Portuguese discoveries, and the circumnavigation of Africa, then 
Nearchus is, in fact, the primary author of discovery in general, and the 
master both of Da Gama and Columbus. 

That the voyage of Hanno should be canvassed on account of its 
obscurity is nut so much to be wondered at ; for it is well known that the 
Romans lost no opportunity to render every thing dubious that tended to 
reflect honour on the republic of Carthage. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that their poets and historians have neglected to celebrate the fame 
of Hanno as a navigator. Pliny, at the distance of many centuries, 
strives to discredit the Journal, because no vestige could then be traced 
of the cities or towns which Hanno founded on the coast of Africa. The 
sentiments of the great Montesquieu, in his ‘ Esprit des Loix,’ are, how- 
ever, a complete answer to whatever the envy or the prejudices of the 
Romans may have suggested. ‘‘ [t would, indeed, have been a wonder,” 
says he, “ if any such vestiges had remained. Was it a Corinth, or an 
Athens, that Hanno built on those coasts? He left Carthaginian families 
in those places most commodious for trade, and secured them, as well as 
his hurry would permit, against savages and wild beasts. The calami- 
ties of the Carthaginians put an end to the navigation of Africa; their 
families must necessarily then either perish or become savages. Besides, 
were the ruins of these cities still in being, who weuld venture into the 
woods and marshes to make the discovery? We find, however, in Scylax 
and Polybius, that the Carthaginians had considerable settlements on 
these coasts. These are the vestiges of the cities of Hanno; there are 
no other, for the same reason that there are no other of Carthage itself. 
Hanno’s voyage,” continues he, ‘‘ was written by the very man who per- 
formed it. His recital is not mingled with ostentation.” And why ? 
Because ‘“‘ great men write their actions with simplicity, receiving more 
honour from facts than words.” 

It is impossible to read Polybius’s account of their naval actions without 
being deeply interested, more particularly the one that was fought off 
Sicily, between P. Claudius Pulcher and the Carthaginian Admiral Ad- 
herbal, who issuing an order by signal, like the hero of Trafalgar, “‘ Ob- 
serve and follow the course of your commander,” by the silent rapidity of 
his manceuvres, conducted with courage and nautical skill, rendered the 
disorder and destruction of the Roman fleet complete. Previous to this 
celebrated victory, the following anecdote is recorded by the same histo- 
rian :— 

“ The inhabitants of Carthage had for a long time anxiously expected 
news from their countrymen in Sicily, without being able to elude the 
vigilance of the besiegers, when a person of rank in the metropolis, sur- 
named Hannibal the Rhodian, undertook to elude the blockade of the 
Roman Admiral. This daring offer was accepted with joy: a quick- 
sailing vessel that belonged to him was equipped without delay, and 
Hannibal, with no small degree of exultation, left the port of Carthage 

amidst the prayers and acclamations of innumerable spectators. At sun- 
set he cast anchor near one of the small islands opposite to the harbour of 
Lilybeeum (now Marsala). In the morning, a favourable breeze carried 
him through the whole of thesRoman fleet, and the enemy, in mute asto- 
nishment, suffered him to pass. Hannibal, glorying in his success, entered 
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the harbour, and in the morning he prepared to return, The Consul, 
during the night, had stationed ten of his swiftest ships, with suspended 
oars, as near the harbour’s mouth as the shallows would permit, and in 
considerable agitation waited the event. At length the Rhodian appear- 
ed. The indignant Romans eagerly pursued, but in vain. Hannibal 
glided without molestation over the calm surface of the Mediterranean, 
and even brought to, in order to insult the enemy, yet not a single ship 
would again advance. This perilous duty was repeatedly performed with 
equal success, and his example followed by others ; when at length, either 
from rashness or the exasperated spirit of the Romans, the brave Rhodian 
was taken, after a severe engagement, by a galley considerably superior 
beth in strength and numbers.” 


Such anecdotes as these, of which many are to be found promiscuously 
scattered through the pages of the Roman writers, leave no room to doubt 
that had the writings of Philistius Syracusanus, Ephorus, or the last 
books of Diodorus Siculus, and other Punic historians, been complete and 
extant, we might have received sufficient light from them on many ma- 
terial points relative to the first ages of Carthage; but these have been 
unfortunately mutilated, and many of the books referred to by them are 
not now to.be found. The names of Hannibal and Hamilcar will, how- 
ever, never be forgotten while courage and military talent are esteemed, 
or that of Hanno, while naval prowess and nautical science are valued. 





EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 


Wuew our last Number went to press, we were not aware that, besides 
the accounts therein noticed, another set had also been laid before Par- 
liament by the Company; nor do we know, now that the latter are in our 
possession, why they were divided into two separate parcels, instead of 
being made up in one, as the accounts of the same “ firm” ought naturally 
to be. The former relate to the receipts and disbursements, stock and 
debt, in England ; the latter to the state of the revenue, and expenditure, 
&c ,in India. And the former extend two years later than the latter ; 
the Indian accounts being brought down only to the Ist of May 1823, 
with an estimate of the succeeding year; the home transactions to the 
bst of May last, with an estimate for the current year, 1825-6. For a 
connected view of the revenue and expenditure of British India, during 
the last four years, we refer our readers to the annexed Table (A), in p. 
471, which is an abstract of the whole, formed chiefly from these docu- 
ments laid before Parliament, and in part from other authentic state- 
ments. On the general result, the following observations may be made : 


The very flowishing state of the revenues, and their rapidly progressive 
improvement during the last three years of Lord Hastings’s administration, 
form a remarkable contrast with the estimated result of that which fol- 
lows ; there being in 1822-3, after deducting all charges that can be called 
territorial, a clear surplus revenue of above a million and a half; in Mr. 
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Adam and Lord Amherst’s year, (1823-4,) a deficit of more than half a 
million; making, in all, a deterioration of above two millions sterling ! 
This change cannot be attributed to the existing war, which was only 
commencing at the end of, and had not sensibly affected, this revenue 
period ; indeed, the estimate of military charges for 1823-4, is less 
than that of the preceding year of peace. Nor can so large a deficit 
be accounted for by the sum of 1,201,201/. charged againt Madras for 
the redemption of the peshcush, or tribute, of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The difference arises, in fact, chiefly from an estimated falling-off in the 
productiveness of the revenues of Bengal and Madras, and, secondarily, 
from a supposed increase of the charges, compared with those of the 
preceding years. This will be apparent from the following Table :— 











BENGAL, 
1822—3. 18234. Difference. Falling-off. 
Revenue... £14,128,970 13,215,300 913,670— 
Charge... 8,909, 165 9,490,772 581,607— 
£1,495,277 
Mapas. 
Revenue .. . 5,525,210 5,487,735 97 475— 
Charge . « « 5,072,992 6,148,458 1,074,466— 
— 1,172,941 
£2,668,218 
Bompmay. 
Revenue ..-. 3,352,875 2,913,390 439 ,485— 
Charge ... 4,238 456 3,015,101 1,223,355 4 
—- 783,870 
Nett defalcation in the three Presidencies . . £1,884,348 


Hence it appears that Bombay alone promises an increase in 1823-4, 
and that to the extent of 783,870/., as compared with 1823, One prin- 
cipal reason is, that in this and the preceding years, advances to a great 
amount were made from this Presidency on account of opium; in 1822-3 
no less than 1,194,525/., while the returns were considerably short of the 
outlay ; whereas in 1823-4, the advance is only about one-tenth of that 
sum, and the returns four-fold. This alone makes a difference of 
398,530/. in favour of the last year; and besides, the charges are for the 
most part estimated lower, and the receipts generally higher, than those 
of former years; the reason of which is not apparent. In the esti- 
mate of the former year, the financial result of Bombay was estimated at 
92,2581. beyond what it actually proved to be; and the sanguine calcu- 
lations for the present also prove, at least, that a high idea is formed of 
the rapid prosperity of this Presidency, from which the others are both 
so much contradistinguished by an estimate of deterioration. 

As the large advance for opium just mentioned, upwards of a million 
sterling, will be productive of returns which must go to augment the reve- 
nue of future years, it is evidently net a regular item of charge against 
1822-3, The fairest mode of adjusting this account seems to be, there- 
fore, to set off, against the amount of opium realised, the ordinary charges 
of cost or production, which is found to be about 10 per cent. At this 
rate, the charges for opium in the Bombay account would be 115,878/., 
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instead of 1,194,525/., making a difference of 1,078,647/. This, added 
to the present surplus of 2,935,8417. for 1822-3, exhibited on the Com- 
pany’s accounts, makes a sum total of 4,014,488/.; somewhat beyond 
the estimate formed by the Marquis of Hastings, when, from the flourish- 
ing condition in which he left the finances of India, he calculated that for 
the future ‘an annual surplus of four millions sterling might be confi- 
dently reckoned on.” These allowances being made, his expectations are 
fully realised ; and the last year of his administration exceeds that of his 
successors immediately following, by the vast sum of nearly three millions 
sterling (2,949, 162/.) ; nor will the most prosperous revenue periods of any 
of his predecessors, from the commencement of the British-Indian his- 
tory, bear a comparison with this splendid financial result. 

If the gratitude of the East India Company be in the inverse ratio of 
the benefits conferred upon them, this may account for the venomous 
attacks made upon the character and conduct of this illustrious noble- 
man; the cruel and unrelenting persecution of his friends; and the ran- 
corous malignity which, in the absence of all shadow of proof for the 
charges against him, attempted to torture his private affections into crimes. 
But if he had suppressed a few newspapers, or banished and ruined 
some half-dozen British settlers as a propitiatory sacrifice offered up on 
the shrine of monopoly, he might then, on the contrary, like his suc- 
eessors, have expected to find in every Chairman and Deputy, and in 
every household Leadenhall orator, a zealous defender; for these are the 
services they know how to appreciate; and it is no detraction from 
the merit of their performers, although they may have planged the state 
into unnecessary and ruinous wars, uselessly throwing away the lives of 
thousands of British subjects, and millions of treasure, to be added to the 
debt of the empire, but not at all affecting the Company's dividends. In 
their eyes, then, what merit can he have who has indeed done well for 
his country, and left the revenues six millions higher than he found 
them ; but who has neither destroyed innocent nations, nor betrayed and 
dethroned helpless princes, nor seized upon rich jaghires, nor plundered 
widowed Begums, that he might share in their spoils. He, therefore, is 
unworthy to experience the Company’s munificence, or that his name 
should be handed down to posterity in its annals, associated in its 
honours and rewards, with those of Clive and Warren Hastings. Such 
is the miserable political morality of our times; but if that publie virtue 
which was venerated in the best days of Greece and Rome, do not be- 
come extinct among Britons, his fame will be the brighter that it never 
was sullied with these ignominious honours; the absence of which is a 
proud distinction to him who would not stoop to the arts by which it was 
easy to obtain them. 

To return to the accounts: in those laid before Parliament, the last 
charge on the Indian revenue, that of “ Territorial and Political Charges 
paid in England,” as exhibited in the table (A), are not stated ; but we 
have taken them from the most authentic sources at hand, and these 
being deducted, show the true nett surplus available for paying off debt; 
to which, however, the last year, being really a deficit of more than half 
a million, will, on the contrary, make an addition to that extent. Not- 
withstanding, it is not to be inferred from such a circumstance, that the 
territorial revenue is inadequate to the just charges of its government and 
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defence ; as the interest of the debt, amounting nearly te two millions 
previously deducted, is an incumbrance unfairly laid on the Indian 
revenues, since it can be shown to belong to the Company’s commerce, 
and not to its territory. 

Besides, St. Helena being certainly of as much importance to the 
Company’s trade as to its territory, one half of the expense might, with 
justice, have been charged against the former, although Government 
have decided otherwise. In respect to Bencoolen, however, it was 
directed by the Board of Control, that “‘ the military establishment, after 
deducting the revenues, should be charged to the political department, 
and the civil establishment to the commercial.” The latter,in 1821 and 
1822, amounts to two-thirds, and in 1823, to four-fifths of the whole 
charge; and, if deducted, (which is not the case in these accounts,) 
would considerably lessen the debit against the political branch of the 
finances, and, to the same extent, increase the charges against the com- 
mercial. (See account C. p. 473.) 

Some explanation (as Mr. Tucker has hinted) is wanting for such dis- 
crepances as the following :—‘‘In the account printed under date 8th 
July 1823, (says he,) the Indian surplus of 1821-2, deducting St. Helena, 
is statéd at 1,995,033/.; whereas, in the account published under date 
30th May 1824, the surplus of the samé year is stated at 1,927,2631.” 
To this we have now to add, that, in the last printed statement before 
us, the surplus of the same year is made to be 1,946,719/. The precise 
application of fifty or sixty thousand pounds sterling, or the reason of its 
transfer from one fund to another, is surely worthy of being mentioned. 

These accounts present another financial test of the unexampled suc- 
cess of Lord Hastings’s administration; viz. from a comparison of the 
amount of the revenue when it commenced and when it terminated. 
Taking the first of these years, 1813-14, the conclusion, and much the 
most prosperous financial year of Lord Minto’s rule, and contrasting it 
with 1822-3, we have the following result : 


Annual Accounts. 


Gross Revenue. Gross Expenditure. Nett Sarplus. 
Lord Minto’s last (or Lord : 
Hastings’s first) finan- £17,267 ,901 16,801,016 466,885 
cial year (1813—4) 
Lord Hastings’s last finan- 9 21.498.80 ; 
sial year (1822-3) ; 23,117,822 21,498,809 1,619,013 


Improvement in the Revenue £5,849,921 Increase of Surplus. £1,152,128 
Or adding extra Opium 
Advances in 1622—3. 1,078,647 





Total Increase of Surplus . . £2,230,775 





An increase of revenue to the extent of nearly six millions (the amount 
anticipated in Lord Hastings’s Summary of his Administration, which is 
well borne out by the event). The intermediate years, including the 
whole period of his Indian rule, are as follows : 


Years. Revenue. Years. Revenue, 
1813-14...... +: £17,267,901 1818-19........ £19,459,317 
ISI4-15.. 2. coee 17,297,279 NGIS-FO. cc ccece 19,237,090 
1815-16,....... 17,232,818 1820-21.....6.. 21,352,242 
1816-17......+. 18,077,517 1821-22......+6 21,803,207 


18,375,820 | 1822-23,.,,.... 23,117,822 


1817-18, , 5.4008 
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It only remains to state the Company’s debts and stock in hand, or 
assets at home and abroad, on the Ist of May 1823. For the full de- 
tails of the Indian branch of this subject, reference may be made to 
table (B), in page 472. ‘The following shorter table combines, in one 
view, both the Indian and English branches, each under their separate 
head, with the grand total of the whole ;—leaving this mighty Company 
in possession of the enormous sum of 194,000/. Admitting even their 
useless warehouses and other incumbrances to be of the full value at 
which they themselves rate them, this far-famed Company are not worth 
two plums, or less than twenty lacs of rupees! a sum often brought 
away from India by single individuals, as the amount of their private 
fortunes, acquired without diificulty or dishonour in that country. 





Surplus 
Debts. Assets. Territorial 
Debts. 





| 


| 
Territorial Branch inIndia . . . . £36,839,659 | 23,726,745 | 15,112,914— 
Dittoin England . . . . . . «| 9,894,446 818,638 | 9,075,608 — 








Total, Territorial. . . . . . |£48;734,105 24,545,583 | 24,188,522— 








Commercial Branch in India . . . | 110,024 2,848,239 
Dittoin England . . . >.>. « «| 2,147,538 | 23,792,441 | Surplus Com- 
4 mercial Assets. 


Total, Commercial . . . . «| 2,257,562 | 26,640,620 | 24,363,118 | 











194,596 


Grand Total. . . , £50,991,667 | 51,186,263 








Hence it appears, (if the assets set up be good, of which we cannot form 
any judgment without more particular information than is furnished—see 
table B,) that at the close of the Governor-Generalship of the Marquis of 
Hastings, the East India Company’s debts were more than covered, and 
there existed a clear surplus revenue, which might be applied towards 
their extinction, of above one million and six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, without counting upon the opium advances, as before explained ; 
which would, in fact, increase the surplus more than another million, 
and render it adequate to clear off the territorial incumbrances (beyond 
the assets) in the short space of eight or nine years, 


Such are the flourishing financial prospects which Lord Hastings left to 
India at the beginning of 1823, with an overflowing treasury, and vast 
means of progressive aud uninterrupted improvement. But as he had not 
the naming of his successors, he can not be responsible for their conduct ; 
he could not become bound that they should keep his Majesty's peace, 
and neither rush into unnecessary wars with their neighbours, nor goad 
their own subjects iuto rebellion; therefore it is no fault of his if these 
bright prospects are already darkened by an empty exchequer and a 
deficient revenue. 





See 
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(A).—GENERAL ABSTRACT VIEW 
Of ithe Annual Revenue Accounts of British India; showing the actual Revenues 
and Charges of India, for the three years preceding 1823-4, according to the 
latest advices; with an estimate of the same for that year. Also, the nett 
revenue, or surplus charge each year, at the several Presidencies and Settle- 
ments ; with the total result, after deducting the political or territorial charges 
paidin England ; and, lastly, the am ont paid as interest of the debts fixed on 
the territory, with the clear surplus remaining to be reiitted to England as 


tribute to the Honourable East India Company. 
























































Years ending 30th April...| 182091. 1a21—22. | enei-an,- |. es Retnate, 
REVENUES, | | 
Bengal . . . . «| £13,487,218 | 13,340,502 / 14,128,970 | 13,215,300 
6s © 5,403,506 | 5,557,129 | 5,585,210 | 5,467,735 
Bombay. ... . 2,401,312 | 2,855,740 | 3,352,875 2,913,390 
Bencoolen . .. . 8,183 8,177 6,691 | 7,549 
Penang . << as 52,022 41,660 | 44,076 31,750 
Total Revenue .| £21,352,241 | 21,803,208 23,117,822 | 21, 663,724 
Cuarces. 
Bengal . . .-.-- £38,750,757 8,540,182 | 8,909,165 9,490,772 
| |. Ce oa 5,572,489 5,405,592 | 5,072,992 | 6,144,458 
Bombay. ... .| 3,197, 366 | 3,609,894 | 4,238,456 | 3,015,101 
Bencoolen . . . | 101,131 74,009 102,934 | 83,730 
Fem ..« «. « | 81,412 85,939 88,957 90,168 
Total Charges . | £17,703,155 | 17,715,616 18,412,504 18,828,249 
Nett Surptus Reve-| } 
NUE, or SURPLUS 
CuarGE, (a) 
Bengal . . . . «| £4,736,461+| 4,800,320+! 5,219,805+| 3,724,528 + 
Madras... . 166,983— 151,537 +| 512,218 + 660,723 — 
Bombay... . ‘| 796,054 — 754,154— 845,581— 101,711— 
Bencoolen . . . | 92,948—|(b) 65,832—|(6) 96,213—/(4) 76,181— 
Penang . . . . .({(b)  29,390—\(6) 44,279- (6) 44 navel 50,438 — 
} 
Nett Surplus Reve- x | 2 835 475 
6 Rong Be af £3,649,086 | 4,087,592 | 4,705,318 | 2,835,475 
Total Interest on 2) eto mor 
elie op we 7 1,902, 1,932,835 | 1,649,383 | 1,735,033 
Nett Indian Surplus . | £ £1,746,501 2,154,757 | 3,055,934 | 1,100,442 
Expense of St. Helena {(¢) 274,565 |(c) 208,038 120,093 | 112,268 
Surplus . . | £1,471,936 1,946,719 2,935,641 988,174 
Territorial and Poli- a, 
tical Charges paid > (d) 1,329,168 {(e)1,235,786 |(e)1,316,829 —(e)1,500,000 
in England . in 
| | 
Nett Surplus. . .| £142,768 + 710,933+| 1,619,012+| — 511,826— 














(a) The Algebraic signs + and — are employed here to distinguish a surplus 
from a deficit ; the former being subjoined to the sum when it represents an excess 
of revenue, the latter when it is an excess of charge, or negative quantity. 

(6) Exclusive of the expense of detachments, the same being charged in the 
Bengal accounts. The full cheeges, including these, are— 

20-1 182! -2 1822-3 1823-4 
Bencoolen.... £ 92, 948 92,679 106,403 86,181 
Penang....+. 54, "483 67 ‘916 68,916 70,438 

(ce) These sums include the charges incurred on ey of his’ Majesty’s 
Government, which were settled by the Act of 3d Geo. IV., c. 

(d) Moreau’ s East J, Co.’s Records, p. 16. (e) Tucker’s “Se p- 18, 19. 
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East India Company's 


(B)—ACCOUNT OF THE BALANCE OF QUICK STOCK, 


Exhibiting the state of the Company’s affairs in respect to their Debts and Assets, 
as they stood at the several Presidencies and Settlements at the conclusion of 
the year 1822-3, 































































































Bengal. | Madras. Bombay. Penang. |B 1 Total. 
TRRRITORIAL. £ £ £ | ¢@ £ — 
Cash . . » 6,777,565) 3,850,626 1,117,506) 23,065) 82,362) 11,851,124 
Bills receivable . 514,433) & aie Sues Pgs 514,433 
Stores. . . « + | 569,265) 1,477,302} 984,805) 81,635). 3,113,007 
. a : | 3,258,318) 1,862,547} 1,110,907, 15,988) 82,274) 6,349,634 
ait, Opium, Rum, | 
Grain, and cre 1,513,633) 379,970 4,944) oe oe 1,898,547 
ee 
| } 
| | } 
Total Assets, . | 12,633,214) 7,590,445) 3,217,762, 120,668) 164,636) 23,726,745 
Bond, Register, } | | | 
padtoiher Dab, 26,513,870) 2,600,584 234,029) 31,049} 2,986) 29,382,518 
aring Interest 
Arrears and Debts | | 
not bearing In- >| 6,295,820, 687,114 aiavoki 16,826) 6,104) 7,457,141 
terest .. 
Total Debts 32,809,690) 3,287,698, 685,306, 47,675| 9,090] 38,839,659 
CoMMERCIAL. 
lee 144,384 64,564) 14,992), 3,23 227,176 
| SNe 694,062) 84,906) 136,478). 5,480} 920,926 
Export Goods . ./ 787,120) 193,344) —-80,650_—w., 22,136, 1,083,250 
Import Goods . 214,149) 112,263 226,990) 17,634} 45,85 616,887 
Toran Assers . «| 1,839,715! 455,077; 459,110) 17,634] 76,7301 2,848,239 
Arrears and Debts ) | 
not bearing In- 106,81 ie 8,195] ,. 14 = -110,024 
Sevest . . » Jj] 
} 
| | oa 
oP aa dat | 14,472,929 8,045,522) 3,676,872, 138,522) 241,339) 26,574,924 
Chomp Sarak Tp {saesan 3,287,698] 688,431) 47,875] 9,108) 36,949,683 
| | | 
Excess of Debts, 1] | eee | 
een of "> | | 20,176,476) ne nee Sal .. | 20,176,476 
Excess of Assets 
a ay " 4,302,747 2,532,456 72,813; 155,546, 7,036,562 
Nett Excess of ~ 
ake, Territo- ee fe ee ee ee 13,112,914 
Excess of Assets, ) 732.9341 455,077| 455,985| 17,634) 76,685 2,738,215 
Commercial , 7 vee ’ ’ ‘ ? ys 
Netr Excess of 
Debts in India, 
after deducti 
all ‘Aeots, Caan ee ® 44 ee ee oe 10,374,696 
mercial & Ter- 
Fitorial . . , 





























Annual Accounts. 


(C) 


ANNUAL CHARGES paid for the Management of the Company's Trade at the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and the Settlements of Fort 
Marlborough and Prince of Wales’s Island; including the Factory Charges 
of Canton, for three years preceding 1823-4, with an estimate for that year. 








} 
[ | | Estimate, 
1820—1. 1821—2, 1822—3. | 1823—4. 
} 
| 





Bengal ; Charges at the a} £227,531 | 181,689 


dency and Subordinates 192,049 | 200,422 








Madras, Ditto . . . — 79,512 41,222 30,404 33,812 
Bombay, Ditto. ..... 37,744 23,144 25,393 | 51,647 
Bencoolen* . = % 2,891 2,595 2,788 | 2,978 
Prince of Wales’ $s Island e7 1,724 | 1.362 1,372 | 1,342 
Cantun—Factory Charges . . 58,950 | 59,770 58,080 61,122 
Toran . . . . « | £403,382) 309,780 | 310,086 | 351,390 
pan 
* If the Civil Charges of Ben- 
coolen were debitted to thed 

65,253 





Trade, as directed by the £68,382 63,183 84,305 | 
Board of Control, the in-§ 

crease would be, .. . 

l 











(D) 


AMOUNT RECEIVED at the Presidencies of Bengal, Fort St, George, and 
Bombay, and at the Settlements of Fort Marlborough and Prince of Wales’s 
Island, for sales of Import Goods for the three years preceding 1823-4, with 
estimate for that year. Also the Amount of all Cargoes purchased at these 
several places, aud shipped for Europe by the Company during the same 
period. 





"Estimate. 


1820—1, 1821-2. 1822—3. 





Bengal. » . + + + + + + | £254,984 | 343,603 | 336,459 | 343,592 





nn 2 4 i? 4. @ 3. 4 28,252 | 52,014| 63,710| 54,628 
Bombay ...... . + | 206,073 | 255,554 183,763 | 174,375 
Bencoolen . 4 32,904 | 45,276 | 30,806 2,442 





Prince of Wales’s Island, . . 2,024 980 | 1,356 | 1,000 
Tota, . . . « « | £524,237 | 697,427 | 616,094 | 576,037 





Amount of all Cargoes pur- 
chased in India, (exclusive of 
China,) and shipped for Eu- > j £1,534,916) 1,264,853 1,460,003 
rope by the Company, in each 
of these years . ss . | 

a 
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MORE BLESSINGS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT AT NAGPORE. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Cheltenham, August 6, 1825. 

Your Correspondent from Central India, in his just complaints 
of patronage and jobbing at Nagpore, falls into one mistake. It is not 
Captain Bagly, but Bayley, who holds, in contradiction of all orders, 
so many good things. He is a first cousin of Mr. Secretary Bayley, at 
Calcutta: hence his good fortune. He is a very young Captain, and 
probably gets as much pay as a full Colonel. Your Correpondent speaks 
of Captain Gordon and Lieutenant Gordon: does he not know that they 
are both brothers of the Burra Doctor Sahib, who, probably, is worth a 
plum, or near it? 

Nagpore is a very fruitful country: the father-in-law of the latter 

(having, for some reason, many years ago, quitted the King’s service) 
has likewise the honour of serving the Rajah. _He has about 1500 
rupees a-month. His son, again, is Adjutant to his father. Lots of 
‘‘ paper men,” you’ll say, in the monthly returns, particularly as the 
corps is stationed at a distance, and these are the only two Officers. 
Here are five of one family quartered on the Rajah: two of the party not 
in the service, and the other three holding several appointments, with 
enormous salaries. Lieutenant Gordon holds three; and, by way of 
getting his regimental allowances, he is attached to the Military Escort. 
As to the elder brother, the Captain, his allowances, altogether, may be 
about 2300 rupees per month. Pretty well for a Captain, who has 
done nothing particular, and who is nothing above the common order of 
men! 
Your Correspondent alludes to Captain Sandys, and the good things 
in his grasp. Does he not know that he married Mrs. S , the 
mother of the Resident’s wife? Lieutenant Slack, another lucky fel- 
low, and who has greater pay than any Lieutenant-Colonel, married the 
sister of the latter lady: hence his good fortune. Is not your Corre- 
spondent aware of the rich appointments held by the Resident’s brother 
and cousin,—the former a young Captain of the Artillery, made a 
Brigadier of Infantry, with, besides one of those disgraceful monthly 
Bazar allowances ; an impost suppressed in the Company's service, and 
nothing more than a tax on the supplies, the sepoys, and the people? He 
has about 3500 rupees per month ; the cousin about, or near, 2000. Look 
at the hosts of persons that Colonel A—— and his Lady, in the shape of 
relatives or dear friends, quartered like a flight of locusts on this plun- 
dered country,—the Rajah of which is a minor! 

Let cavillers quit Hyderabad, and go to Nagpore ; or let the Govern- 
ment send up a commission, and see what will be seen on due and 
honest inquiry. This is the Residency, and these are the people, whom 
Captain Seeley so improperly and partially praises. If the Court of 
Directors wish for the truth, let them apply to me through your Journal, 
and they shall soon hear, with candour and honour, from 

Your obedient servant, 




















MEMOIRS OF MOSES MENDELSOHN.' 


Tuese Memoirs are well worth reading, for Mendelsohn was an ex- 
traordinary man; and the volume before us details, in a very beautiful 
itanner, the means by which he became such. It is very honourable to 
the character and talents of its author, for the amiable man and the 
enlightened scholar are discernible in every page. It is very seldom that 
we have to complain of the brevity of books, but, if any thing, the Me- 
moirs of Mendelsobn are too brief; for the author might undoubtedly 
have procured, or, perhaps, may possess, more ample details of the private 
life of his subject. We would not be understood to mean, that, in such 
cases, we would have a man’s common, everyday actions commemorated ; 
but as every extraordinary individual is most extraordinary in the man- 
ner in which he nourishes and evolves in secret his intellectual powers, it 
seems desirable that biography should be minute, which, whatever may 
be thought, it may very well be without growing prolix, However, Mr. 
Samuels, the biographer of Mendelsohn, has performed his task with 
great judgment and industry, having produced a book that deserves to be 
read and remembered. It might appear hypercritical to go minutely 
into a consideration of the style; however, we may remark, without pre- 
judice to the author, that the language is not sufficiently simple ; but his 
visible enthusiasm for his subject may be properly pleaded as his excuse, 

Moses Mendelsohn, it appears, was born at Dessau, in Germany, in 
September 1729. His father was a poor Jew, who gained his livelihood 
by transcribing the Pentateuch, and by keeping a day-school for Hebrew 
children. As education, at that time, was not much attended to among 
his people, it may be supposed that his avocation enabled him neither to 
instruct his son himself to any extent, nor to procure him the necessary 
assistance from others, But Mendelsohn was a proof of the old saying, 
that genius will educate itself. Desire of knowledge was, from his very 
earliest years, the ruling passion of his soul. While yet a mere child, he 
was convinced that he ought to acquire a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage of his forefathers; and, accordingly, his first endeavour was to 
understand the Hebrew grammatically. Although he was afterwards 
convinced that he had no genius for poetry, it appears that his earliest 
efforts were devoted to hd Meses, for he wrote Hebrew verses before he 
had reached his tenth year. His memory was exceedingly tenacious : 
it is said he knew by heart the Law and the Prophets ; that is, the 
greater portion of the Jewish Scriptures. 

In speaking of Mendelsohn’s fondness for the ‘ More Nebochim’ 
(Guide of the Perplexed) of Maimonides, his amiable and interesting 
biographer either loses sight of the nature of that work, or forgets the 
age of his subject; for if the * More Nebochim’ be a profound book, and 
contain “transcendent beauties,” Mr. Samuels, upon second thoughts, 
will confess that it must have been beyond the comprehension even of 
Mendelsohn, at ten or eleven years of age. We imagine, indeed, that 





' Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher; including the cele- 
brated Correspondence on the Christian Religion, with J. C. Lavater, Minister 
of Zurich. By M. Samuels. London, 1825. Longman & Co, 
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in respect to dates, the author is sometimes inaccurate; he is certainly 
confused or careless, for it is sometimes impossible, from his account, to 
know with certainty at what period of his life Mendelsohn did this or 
that. This, though no mighty matter, is an imperfection; for many 
things are only worth notice inasmuch as they were performed at a cer- 
tain age. We have never known boys of ten years to understand Locke's 
Essay; we conclude that Mendelsohn did not, at that age, understand 
Maimonides. 

His instructer was a Rabbi Frankel, who, before Mendelsohn was four- 
teen, removed to Berlin. The young philosopher obtained his father’s per- 
mission to follow his teacher to that city, but appears, on quitting the pater- 
nal roof, to have been furnished with very little money ; for, on arriving at 
Berlin, he scarcely possessed suflicient to purchase a single meal, There 
is something extremely curious in the manner in which he subsisted him- 
self at Berlin ; it shows the Jewish character in rather an amiable light, 
for the Rabbi Frankel, who was not, we may be sure, very rich, on the 
lad’s requesting his assistance for old acquaintance sake, not only inter- 
ested himself in his behalf, and procured him an asylum in the house of a 
benevolent friend of his, but also continued to instruct him in the Talmud 

ratis. The friend who received Mendelsohn into his house, allowed 
him an attic-room to sleep in, and two days’ board weekly; but the 
author has omitted to mention in this place, how the lad subsisted himself 
during the other five. Farther on in the volume we learn, it is true, that 
he gained his livelihood by copying writings for the Rabbi Frankel ; but, 
till he comes to that part where the matter is mentioned merely inci- 
dentally, the reader feels an unpleasant suspension of the interest of the 
narrative, for the mind revolts at every appearance of improbability and 
mystery; and it is improbable that Mendelsohn should have lived a week 
on two days’ provisions, and mysterious how, if he did not, he found the 
means of living at all. However, this is explained at length, as we have 
observed above. 

Mild and modest under all circumstances, Mendelsohn appeared to 
underrate his own abilities ; but his biographer must excuse us if we are 
a little sceptical as to whether he were sincere in his self-depreciation. 
Mr. Samuels is certainly much mistaken, if he thinks that such a man 
could have been in earnest when he spoke of his own genius with so 
much humility. We grant, that by nature he may have been modest and 
unobtrusive ; but modesty itself is sometimes an effect of pride and mag- 
nanimity, when a man is so fully conscious of great abilities that he is 
careless of impressing a similar conviction upon others, 

Humility, a virtue which all affect, and very few possess, very natu- 
rally took possession of our Jewish sage; for he was not blind to the 
degraded condition of his nation, and must have felt his own relative 
insignificance, as a member of society, even among them. The following 
passage, therefore, may be by no means exaggerated, as it is descriptive 
of a caste of character which one might look for in such circumstances : 


Through his excessive modesty he was deaf to every friendly suggestion to 
apply to his wealthy brethren for assistance, to enable him to cultivate his stu- 
dies.—On these occasions, he would reply, with his characteristic self-deprecia- 
tion, “‘ Who am J, and what are my pretensions, that I should become burden- 
some to others, because, forsooth, I have set my mind on learning? No; I 
would rather live upon dry brown bread.”=This, in point of fact, he often did, 
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as he has many times afterwards related in the circle of his friends; and that 
when he purchased a loaf, he would notch it, according to the standard of his 
finances, into so many meals, never eating according to his appetite, but to his 
finances. Amidst, however, all those cares and privations, his ardour for know- 
lege did not in the least abate ; his idolatry of wisdom scorned the usual appro- 
priation of time and accommodation to the seasons; night and day, melting 
heat, and freezing cold, were alike to him. 

According to Plato’s beautiful fiction, love is the offspring of the intercourse 
of poverty with abundance. In the same manner it might be said, that super- 
lative and exquisite minds are generally matured by the pressure of external 
circumstances on native genius. The scholar, that is, he who exists for science 
and learning only, is an exotic in the garden of nature, who gives, in so many 
instanees, palpable proofs that man was not intended for speculative, but for 
practical pursuits. It would therefore seem as if these exotics can never be 
cultivated unless they be forced. The attractions of social life, to which we are 
invited by ease and affluence, are almost too enticing for the ardent youth, who 
has once tasted them, to be supposed willing to sacrifice them to the austere 
routine of study, or the dreary seclusion of meditation. But this propensity to 
the pleasures of society and the enjoyments of life—inseparable indeed from 
our nature, but decidedly hostile to the culture of genius and the manifestation 
of energy—poverty deprives of all its nourishment. Poverty drives man back 
into himself ; there it compresses all his feelings, all his thoughts, imparting to 
the former more intenseness, to the latter, mote profundity. It animates, it 
winds up imagination, and gives a peculiar tact and nicety to the observative fa- 
culty ; all which, united, constitute that characteristic of genius—originality. 
Poverty possesses another advantage: the monotony to which its vietims are 
eonstrained, disciplines their minds to more than ordinary steadiness, leading, 
especially in the studious, to a peculiar obstinacy and perseverance with respect 
to certain points and objects; whence only works of ingenuity derive solidity, 
and those of genius, correctness and classicality. 

Mendelsohn was not one of those who think that every ingredient of 
greatness lies within themselves; he was of Bacon's opinion, that the 
understanding, like the hand, stands in need of instruments in all its 
nicer operations, and can perform but little naked. For this reason he 
very early conceived a desire to become acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin languages, the great depositories of ancient thought and inven- 
tion, and, perhaps, the shortest avenue~to a sublime philosophy. But 
being too poor to pay for instruction, or even to purchase the elementary 
books necessary to the study, he was long uncertain how to proceed. 
Genius and perseverance, however, always find opportunities, sooner or 
later: M. Kish, a surgeon from Prague, then practising at Berlin, dis- 
covered his eagerness for learning, and rendered him some assistance. 
He taught himself Latin by translating Locke’s Essay into that language! 

He afterwards, with some little assistance, made himself master of the 
English and French languages; and gradually becoming known by his 
talents and industry, he at length obtained a situation that enabled him 
to pursue his studies with more ease and effect. Mr. Bernard, an opu- 
lent Jew, gave him the superintendence of his children’s education ; and, 
shortly afterwards, removed him into the counting-house, made him his 
first clerk, then his cashier, then manager of his extensive silk-manufac- 
tory, and afterwards admitted him into partnership. 

n the house of Mr. Bernard, Mendelsohn acquired the knowledge of 
Greek, and perfected himself in the mathematics; by day attending 
diligently to his employer's concerns, and devoting his nights to literature 
and study. 
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His first attempt as an author was a small periodical publication, 
called the ‘ Moral Preacher,’ which he wrote conjointly with a friend. It 
chiefly contained discussions on natural history, the beauties of the crea- 
tion, &c., founded on aphorisms from the Talmud and other rabbinical 
writings. It was dropped after the second Number, through fear of 
giving offence to the bigots. 


The manner in which he commenced regular author is singular enough, 
and illustrative of the character of the man: 


Nicolai was at this time publishing several literary reviews, and amongst them 
The Library of the Liberal Arts :’ to which Mendelsohn contributed many essays 
and critiques, the elegant language and pure diction of which, so pleased both 
the former and Lessing, that they endeavoured to prevail on him to write and 
publish an entire work on some scientific or philosophical subject ; but his ex- 
cessive modesty would not yet allow him to think of figuring as an original au- 
thor, and he declined the proposition. 

Lessing once brought to Mendelsohn a work, written by a celebrated charac- 
ter, to hear his opinion on it. Having given it a reading, he told his friend, 
that he deemed himself a match for the author, and would refute him. Nothing 
could be more welcome to Lessing, and he strongly encouraged the idea. Ac- 
cordingly Mendelsohn sat down and wrote his ‘ Philosophical Dialogues,’ on 
the most abstruse subjects, in which he strictly redeemed his pledge, of con- 
futing the author, though, for quietness sake, he forbore mentioning his name, 
and carried the manuscript to Lessing for examination. “ When I am at lei- 
sure,” said Lessing, “ I will peruse it.” After a convenient interval, he re- 
peated his visit, when Lessing kept up a miscellaneous conversation, without 
once mentioning the manuscript in question ; and the other being too bashful 
to put him in mind of it, he was obliged to depart, no better informed than 
when he came, which was also the case at several subsequent meetings. At last, 
however, he mustered sufficient resolution to inquire after it, and still Lessing 
withheld his opinion. Want of leisure was pleaded as before, but now he 
would certainly read it; Mr. Mendelsohn might, in the mean time, take yonder 
small volume home with him, and let him know his thoughts on it. On open- 
ing it, Mendelsohn was not a little surprised to behold his own Dialogues in 

rint. “ Put it into your pocket,” said Lessing good-naturedly, “ and this 
weal along with it. It is what I got for the copy-right ; it will be of ser- 
vice to you.” ' 

In 1762, when he was thirty-three years of age, Mendelsohn married 
a young lady of Hamburgh, by whom he had several children. The 
eldest, a girl, died when it was only eleven months old; and in the fol- 
lowing extract ofa letter to Abbt, we have a fine picture of the 
father’s feelings on the occasion : 


Within the last few days I have been obliged to forego the pleasure of writing 
to you, and to suspend our discussion on the destiny of man. I am still plunged 
in the deepest affliction caused by the death of my first-born child, a girl eleven 
months old. I have, nevertheless, reason to give thanks to God for the happy 
and serene existence she enjoyed during her evanescent abode here, rowed 
gave us hopes of future exultation. Do not, however, imagine, my friend, that 
this delicate floweret was made to flit through this world for no wise purpose, like 
an ethereal vision, which is now before us, and then is seen no more. No; she 
had already accomplished various designs here. Many were the tokens of her 
Creator's infinite wisdom which she manifested to the intelligent observer. 
From a babe, scarcely vegetating, her eye was observant; she soon gave evi- 
dent proofs of memory and recognition; smiles of complacency hovered on 
her lips, and lo! the intellectual being! As we observe the lily which gently 
grows, then expands, and exhibits its simple beauties, so plainly did we see in 
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this infant those emotions of soul which distinguish man from the brute crea- 
tion: such as compassion, impatience, surprise, and reflection, displaying 
themselves gradually in her looks and gestures ; she increased, from day to day, 
in intelligence, and became rich in contrivances to convey her thoughts to 
others. 

Like most other great works, Mendelsohn’s ‘ Pheedon,’ a kind of para- 
phrase of Plato’s work of the same name, arose from the literary cireum- 
stances of the times; for metaphysics, at that period, were the fashion- 
able topic all over Europe, though they have since ceased to interest any 
part of it, except Germany, where they still, we believe, maintain their 
ground : 


Wrought upon by his important discussion with Abbt, (on the destination of 
man,) Mendelsohn next betook himself to translate Plato’s Phedon from the 
Greek into German, and to add to it all the proofs of the immortality of the soul, 
and the destination of man in a future state, that could be collected or suggested. 
He published the work under the title of ‘ Phedon, or, On the Immortality of 
the Soul.’ It consists of three parts, in the form of conversations between So- 
crates and his friends. There is a happy—nota profane—parody, if we may 
so call it, in Mr. David Friedlander’s preface to ‘ Ilanephesh,’ 1. e. ‘ On the 
Soul,’ a posthumous Hebrew work of Mendelsohn’s, edited by that gentleman. 
Tt runs thus :—“ Moses (Mendelsohn) spake, and Socrates was to him even as 
a mouth, into which he put all his questions and answers, not as that ancient 
sage delivered them at the time, but as they sprang up in the modern philo- 
sopher’s mind, and were sanctioned by his judgment.” Fews works were ever 
crowned with such great and deserved success. Written in most classical, 
though apparently popular style—a talent which Mendelsohn possessed in an 
eminent degree—it was read by the fashionable, as well as by the learned world, 
with pleasure and advantage. In less than two years it went through three 
large German editions, was translated into the English, French, Dutch, Italian, 
Danish, and Hebrew languages, and established the author’s fame on a large 
portion of the civilized globe. 


Mr. Samuels’ short remark upon Spinoza is worth copying : 

Benedict Spinoza, a man of a gigantic intellect, and incorruptible principles, 
wrote in Latin, and far above the meridian of the Jews of his days. They de- 
tested his doctrine, and—glorious times !—excommunicated him as an atheist. 
Little, however, did he deserve this rigour at their hands; for he subsequently 
declined the most tempting offers to embrace Christianity, and rather maintained 
himself, penuriously, through the remainder of his life, by grinding spectacle 
glasses. 

As soon as Mendelsohn had gained a portion of celebrity, the public 
began to speculate upon his character and the nature of his opinions. He 
professed to be steadfast in his Jewish faith, but was by very few thought 
sincere ; and every religious sect desired the honour of his conversion. 
Lavater had just finished his German translation of Bonnet’s work on the 
Evidences of Christianity, (a work now forgotten,) and thought it so un- 
answerable, that he dedicated it to Mendelsolin by way of challenge. As 
he was well aware of the danger to which the Jewish philosopher would 
expose himself if he combated Bonnet’s arguments in a bold and rational 
manner, and must have known that he would appear to betray his religion 
if he defended it timidly,— Lavater’s conduct, upon this occasion, was 
iliiberal and bigoted. ‘The strong hand of power was on his side; 
danger on the side of Mendelsohn: he was, therefore, careless of his 
fellow-creature’s welfare, provided he could obtain a triumph for his 
creed. ‘But he had to cope with the sagacity of a superior man, Men- 
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delsohn preserved the mildness of his character, but warded off, in a most 
masterly manner, the insidious blow of the minister of Zurich. We shall 
extract a portion of his biographer’s remarks on the subject, and of Men- 
delsohn’s letter to Lavater : 

He rallied his retreating spirits, brought the whole reserve of his faculties into 
action, and was, to use a chivalrous phrase, determined to conquer or die. 
Meanwhile, the public, and the learned world in particular, were on the alert, 
and anticipated various results. His friends, though perfectly easy as to his re- 
putation and consistency, could not divest themselves of their fear, lest the more 
than probable issue should subject him ultimately to the unceremonious behavi- 
our of baffled wags and pert collegians, who talked of nothing but Mendelsolin’s 
being about to shave off his beard, and turn Christian. Lavater’s party, more 
dignified, but not less sanguine, already hailed the hour when the Hebrew sage 
could be admitted, with propriety, to their soirées. The Muses were invoked 
for odes and sonnets, the Graces for tasteful patterns for purses, souvenirs, and 
snuff-hoxes, and the saints for blessings, for and on the undoubted victor, 

—** Twas silence all, 
And pleasing expectation,” 
when the following letter of Mendelsohn’s appeared before the public : 


“ Honoured philauthropist,—You were pleased to dedicate to me your tran- 
slation from the French of ‘ Bonnet’s Inquiry into the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion ;’ and most publicly and solemnly to conjure me, lo refute that 
work, in case I should find the main arguments in support of the facts of Chris- 
tianity untenable ; but, should I find them conclusive, to do what policy, love of 
truth, and probity bid me, what Socrates would have done, had he read the work, 
and found it unanswerable. —W hich, I +‘ ose, means to renounce the religion 
of my fathers, and embrace that which Mtr. Bonnet vindicates. Now, were I 
even mean-spirited enough, to balance love of truth and probity against policy, 
I assure you I should, in this instance, throw them all three into the same scale. 

“ My scruples of engaging in religious controversy, never proceeded from ti- 
midity or bashfulness. Let me assure you, that it was not only from the other 
day, that I began searching into my religion. No; I became very timely sen- 
sible of the duty of putting my actions and opinions to atest. That I have, from 
my early youth, devoted my hours of repose and relaxation to philosophy and 
the arts and sciences, was done for the sole purpose of qualifying myself for 
this important investigation. What other motives could I have had? In the 
situation I was then in, not the least temporal benefit was to be expected from the 
sciences, I knew very well, that I had no chance of getting forward in the 
world through them. And as to the gratification they might afford me—alas ! 
much esteemed philanthropist! the station allotted to my brethren in the faith, 
in civil society, is so incompatible with the expansion of the mind, that we cer- 
tainly do not increase our happiness by learning to view the rights of humanity 
under their true aspect-—On this point, too, I must decline saying any more. 
He that is acquainted with our condition, and has a humane heart, will here feel 
more than I dare to express. 

“ Tf, after so many years of investigation, the decision of my mind had not 
been completely in favour of my religion, it would infallibly have become 
known through my public conduct. I do not conceive what should rivet me 
to a religion, to appearance so excessively severe, and so commonly exploded, 
if I were not convinced in my heart of its truth. Let the result of my investi- 
gation have been what it may» so soun as I discovered the religion of my fa- 
thers not to be the true one, | must, of course, have discarded it. Indeed were 
I convinced in my heart of another religion being true, there could not, in my 
opinion, be a more flagitious ssp than to refuse homage to truth, in de- 
fiance of internal evidence. What should entice me to such depravity? Have 
I not already declared, that in this instance, policy, love of truth, and probity, 
would lead me to steer the same course? 
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“ Yet, for what I cared, Judaism might have been hurled down in every po- 
lemical compendium, and triumphantly sneered at in every academic exercise, 
and I would not have entered’into a dispute about it. Rabbinical scholars, 
and rabbinical smatterers, might have grubbed in obsolete seribblings, which 
no sensible Jew reads or knows of, and amused the public with the most fan- 
tastic ideas of Judaism, without so much as a contradiction on my part. It is 
by virtue that I wish to shame the opprobrious opinion commonly entertained 
of a Jew, and not by controversial writings. My religious tenets, philosophy, 
station in civil society, all furnish me with the most cogent reason for abstain- 
ing from theological disputes, and for treating in my publications of those truths 
ouly which are equally important to al/ persuasions. 

“* Pursuant to the principles of my religion, [ am not to seek to convert any 
one who is not born eelen to our laws. This proneness to conversion, the 
origin of which some would fain tack on the Jewish religion, is, nevertheless, 
diametrically opposed to it. 

“Our rabbins are so remote from Proselytomania, that they enjoin us to dis- 
suade, by forcible remonstrances, every one who comes forward to be con- 
verted. We are to lead him to reflect that, by such a step, he is subjecting 
himself needlessly to a most onerous burthen; that, in his present condition, 
he has only to observe the precepts of a Noachide, to be saved ; but the mo- 
ment he embraces the religion of the Israelites, he subscribes gratuitously to all 
the rigid rites of that faith, to which he must then strictly conform, or await the 
punishment which the legislator has denounced on their infraction. Finally, w 
we are to hold up to him a faithful picture of the misery, tribulation, and ob- 4\ 
loquy, in which the nation is now living, in order to guard him from a rash 
act, which he might ultimately repent. 

“ Suppose there were amongst my contemporaries a Confucius or a Solon, I 
could, consistently with my religious principles, love and admire the great 
man, but I should never hit on the extravagant idea of converting a Confucius } 
ora Solon. What should I convert him for? As he does not belong to the 
congregation of Jacob, my religious laws were not legislated for him; and on 
doctrines we should soon come to an understanding. Do I think there is a chance ) 
of his being saved ?—I certainly believe, that he who leads mankind on to vir- 
tue in this world, cannot be damned in the next. And I need not now stand in 
awe of any reverend college, that would call me to account for this opinion, as \ 
the Sorbonne did honest Marmontel. 

“T am so fortunate as to count amongst my friends many a worthy man 
who is not of my faith. We love each other sincerely, notwithstanding we 
presume, or take for granted, that, in matters of belief, we differ widely in 
opinion. I enjoy the delight of their society, which both improves and solaces 
me. Never yet has my heart whispered, “ Alas ! for this excellent man’s soul !” 

—He who believes that no salvation is to be found out of the pale of his own 
church, must often feel such sighs rise in his bosom. 

“ These are the reasons which my religion and my philosophy suggest to me, 
for scrupulously avoiding polemical controversy. Add to them, my local rela- 
tions to my fellow-citizens, and you cannot but justify me. I am one of an 
oppressed people, who have to supplicate shelter and protection of the ascend- 
ant nations ; and these boons they do not obtain every where, indeed no where, 
without more or less of restriction. Rights granted to every other human being, { 
my brethren in the faith willingly forego, contented with being tolerated and 
protected ; and they account it no trifling favour, on the part of the nation, 
who takes them in on bearable terms, since, in some places, even a temporary 
domicile is denied them. Do the laws of Zurich allow your circumcised friend ; 
to pay you a visit there? No—What gratitude then do not my brethren owe 
to the nation, which includes them in its general philanthropy, suffering them, 
without molestation, to worship the Supreme Being after the rites of their an- 
cestors ? The government under which [ live, leaves nothing to wish for in this 
réspeet; and the Hebrews should therefore be scrupulous in abstaining from re- 
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flections on the predominant religion, or, which is the same thing, in touching 
their protectors, where men of virtue are most tender.” 


To this Lavater replied, acknowledging, in some measure, the intem- 
perance of his zeal, but still seeming to urge Mendelsohn to enter into the 
controversy. A short passage from a paper by Mendelsohn, on the same 
subject, entitled ‘ Supplementary Remarks,’ contains a beautiful picture 


of a truly philosophical life : 


“I am highly obliged to Mr. Lavater for the justice he. does to my 
scruples, and for declining to reduce me to the necessity of carrying on a con- 
troversy so repugnant to my disposition. During the few evening hours of re- 
laxation which business spares me, I would fain rest in ignorance of all the va- 
riance, all the schisms, which have ever sown the seed of enmity between man 
and man; and I even endeavour to erase from my memory what personal ex- 
perience I may necessarily have had of such subjects in the course of the day. 
In those felicitous hours, I delight in giving myself up to the unrestrained and 
undivided emotions of my heart, the feelings of which I am yet to learn how to 
assimilate with the state of a disputant. Nature never intended me for a wrest- 
ler, either in a physical or moral sense.” 


In the same piece, there occurs the following very excellent remark: 


“ We may almost say, that no new metaphysical truths have been discovered 
for ages past. The most important objects of human knowledge which deserve 
inquiry have been so multifariously handled, and surveyed under such a variety 
of aspects, that one must almost broach an absurdity in order to produce a no- 
velty, Nay, an ancient philosopher had occasion to complain, that, even in his 
days, absurdity itself had been forestalled by still more ancient philosophers.” 


The ‘biographer of Mendelsohn has a very fine passage on the 
miserable situation of his countrymen, in those portions of Europe in 
which they were most numerous. It is certainly no very honourable 
testimony to the humanity or policy of Christian nations; but we copy it, 
that our readers may perceive the way in which our prejudices against 
the Jews are sure to operate on that unfortunate people : 


In no part of Europe, (says he,) are Jews more numerous than in Poland, Hun 
gary, Bohemia, and Moravia. Their notorious prolificalness, owing to religious, 
moral, and physiological causes, proved too great for a population debarred, as 
it then was, from most of the resources of industry that were open to all other 
members of civil society. The natural consequence of such a precarious exist- 
ence, was emigration; and like nomad hordes, who leave the plains, which their 
flocks have laid bare, and go in search of fresh pasturage elsewhere, so numbers 
of Polanders, Hungarians, &c. used to issue forth, from time to time, from their 
native land, to ‘hem no fostering country—from the parental roof, to /hem no 
cheerful home—from the circle of their starving wives and children, to them no 
solace—and spread over Germany and Holland, without any trade, profession, 
or settled purpose whatsoever. Some, it is true, took to commerce, and became 
through their peculiar shrewdness, versatility, and frugality, respectable and 
opulent men, and ornaments to society. Nota few acquired, through genius 
and industry, skill in professions and the arts, and even renown for literature 
and science ; but by far the greater part, either deterred by the pride of scholar- 
ship, discouraged by inexperience, or governed by indolence and bad example, 
loathed itinerant traffic, and chose the more convenient, and rather more re- 
pore, calling of religious teachers ; a drudgery which the less indigent and 

etter employed German and Dutch Jews were glad to have taken off their 
own hands, 


In the course of his life, which was not a very short one, Mende!sohn 
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composed many works, learned and laborious; but they appear to be of a 
nature by no means calculated to ensure an extensive immortality, even 
if a narrow circle shall be found to preserve and admire them. He died 
in 1786, at the age of fifty-seven, and was much lamented by the learned 
all over Europe. His character was remarkably modest and amiable, 
and the whole course of his life marked by such prudence and wisdom, 
that, in spite of his honesty and retired manner, he acquired wealth and 
distinction. His biographer gives a very whimsical anecdote in illustra- 
tion of his extreme timidity, with which we shall close our extracts from 
this most interesting and instructive volume : 


The great Frederic once sent for him to come to Potzdam. It happened to 
be Saturday, on which day Jews are noi allowed to ride on horseback or in 
coaches. Mendelsohn therefore entered the royal residence on foot. The offi- 
cer on duty, a sprig of nobility, who, of course, had never read either ‘ Phedon,’ 
or the § Philosophical Letters,’ being informed that he was a Jew called Men- 
delsohn, asked, amidst a volley of swearing and guard-room wit, what could 
have procured him the honour of being called to the king? The terrified phi- 
losopher replied, with the true causticity of Diogenes, “ I am a sleight-of-hand 

layer.” “ Oh!” says the lieutenant, “ that’s another affair,” and suffered the 
juggler Mendelsohn to pass, when he would have examined—who knows how 
long ?—the philosopher Mendelsohn, and perhaps have arrested him in the 
guard-room ; since it is well known that more jugglers than philosophers pass 
through palace gates. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Wno has not sat him down in youth 
To paint at will higfuture track ? 
And who, in age, but owns the truth, 

He painted ill, when he looks back ? 


As sitting on the dewy hill 
Some shepherd boy the dawn surveys, 
While the dim fields are sleeping still 
Beneath the lazy silver haze ; 


And guesses from the ruddy gold 
That streaks the amber orient sky, 

The sunny hours he shall behold 
Ere night again comes darkling by; 


Nor dreams that from the distant deep 
The tempest then is rousing fast ; 

That the wild rains, in haste to steep 
The golden plains, are on the blast ! 


Alas, poor boy! how thou and I 
Resemble in our foolish dreams ; 

Thou, cheated by the morning sky, 
And I by fancy’s softer gleams : 


I thought the world was sunny bright, 
And smooth as is the summer wave— 
I’ve found, when néar its witching light, 

A taper glimmering o’er a grave! 


Biox, 
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ON THE POLITE LITERATURE OF THE HINDOOS. 


A.mosr every branch of polite literature enumerated by ancient and 
modern writers, has been cultivated by the Hindoos. They possess 
many celebrated epic poems, written in a more refined taste and more 
polished style than those ancient works to which they are indebted 
for the subject of their compositions. They possess a rich dramatic 
literature, of which, hitherto, little has been made known to the Eu- 
ropean public. Their lyric poems, though not considerable in number, 
are extremely beautiful. They have an almost inexhaustible treasure 
of fables and romances, written both in prose and verse. And, lastly, 
they have several works which are not referable to any particular class 
of composition. 

We shall begin with their Epic Poetry; and, first, offer a few 
general remarks on the merits of the authors in this department of 
literature. Every work of this class must be considered under two points 
of view: Ist, with respect to the invention of the fable, or rather, the 
arrangement of the plan; and, 2dly, as far as regards its execution. It 
is not to be wondered at that this class of Indian poets has taken, almost 
without exception, the ancient existing fables for the subject of their 
compositions,—a course which has been adopted by great poets of all 
ages. Such ancient tales are familiar to their readers, and possess a 
well-established popularity. The poet, therefore, has nothing to do but 
to devote his whole care and attention to the most suitable arrangement 
of the old tale, and the clothing it in the most beautiful diction and 
harmonious verse. He, onthe contrary, who devises a new fable, has, if 
the expression may be allowed, to create a new public for his work, and 
thus his success is always more questionable. The greatest defect-of the 
modern Indian epic poets is, that they are not equally attentive to the 
execution of the different parts of their works,—not giving the same pro- 
portion to the whole. They have bestowed a great care on the embellish- 
ment of the minor parts of their poems, and have introduced many long 
episodes of descriptive and amatory poetry, which, notwithstanding its 
beauty, occupies too great a proportion of the whole, and leaves but little 
interest for the main part of the poem. In short, their poems, in par- 
ticular parts, are excellent ; but, taking them as a whole, they are bar- 
ren of incidents and devoid of interest. 

The diction of these poems is highly polished, and the superiority of 
their metres over the simpler melodies of the ancient poetry is very 
striking. It can only be objected to them, that they delight too much in 
artificial compositions of words, and in images too fanciful, and but 
ill suited to the narration of simple circumstances. 'The most celebrated 
among these poets is Kalidisa, who is also equally distinguished as a 
dramatist. Several works are ascribed to this individual; but some of 
them are of so different a character from the rest, that we are disposed 
to coincide in the opinion of those who think that there were two poets 
of this name. He was, according toacommon tradition, one of the “‘ nine 
gems,” or celebrated literary characters, at the court of Vikrama. As 
this tradition, however, is founded merely on a couplet current among 
the learned natives, and not to be found in any work of authority, and as 
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it is evident that more than one king, bearing the title of Vikrama (or 
strength) existed, we are unable to assign any certain date to the age in 
which the poet lived. Amongst the works ascribed to him, the following 
are the most distinguished : his Raghuvansa, or descendants of Raghu, 
one of the ancient legendary kings of Ayéddhy 4. It is a short narration of 
the life and exploits of the heroes belonging to this family, of which 
Rama was one; and this poem, therefore, includes, as a part, the same 
events which form the subject of the Ramayana. _ Its diction is the part 
most to be admired in it; for the story itself contains, in the form of a 
chronicle, too great a diversity of subjects to allow the reader time to 
dwell on any part of it with pleasure. His Kumaira-Sambhava, or Birth 
of Kartikeya, the God of War, is a mythological poem, founded on a 
tale which is recorded in the first book of the Rimiyana. It is at 
present in an unfinished state: whether it was left so by the author, or 
whether part of it has been lost, is still matter of conjecture. His 
Nalédaya contains the same story as is to be found in one of the 
episodes of the Mahabharata, edited by Mr. Bopp. In this poem 
we think that Kalidisa appears to disadvantage, when it is com- 
pared with the simple narration of his ancient predecessor. The 
Nalédaya contains some fine poetry; but the diction is so artificial 
as to render it, in many parts, unintelligible even to Native inter- 
preters. As the Hindoos delight in grammatical difficulties, the cir- 
cumstance which we have just mentioned recommends the poem to the 
present generation of Indian philologists, who appear to estimate a work 
in proportion as it affords them an opportunity of displaying their own 
scholastic sagacity. One of the minor pieces of Kalidasa, though not 
strictly belonging to this class of poetry, may be mentioned here. It is 
entitled Mégha-Déeta, or the Cloud-Messenger; and the idea on which 
it is founded partakes of that wild and imaginative turn so conspicuous in 
most Oriental productions. A Yaksha, one of the inferior Indian deities, 
is banished from the court of Indra, the Indian Zeus, god of the air, &c. 
The Yaksha then chooses for his abode a mountain called Ramagiri ; 
and seeing, at the approach of the rainy season, the clouds ascending 
from the southern horizon, he addresses one of them, and gives it a mes- 
sage for his deserted mistress, and also sends to his sovereign prayers for 
relief. The cloud complies with his request, and the Yaksha is soon 
restored to his wife and the pleasures of a celestial life. This poem, 
though short, is one of the finest existing in the Sanscrit language, and is 
the best of all Kalidisa’s compositions. It has been translated into 
excellent English verse by Mr. Horace Wilson, Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta. 

The next poet of this class is Sriharsta, who, perhaps, affords the most 
striking instance of the merits and faults which are peculiar to Indian epic 
poetry. He has chosen the same story as Kalidasa in his Nalddaya, but 
has touched only on the beginning of the tale, which is the least interest- 
ing part of it. This, however, he has extended to twenty-two cantos, 
while the whole of the fable is told in the Nalédaya in five. Sriharsta’s 
poem contains much beautiful poetry, and some parts of it are excel- 
lent; but taking it altogether, it has no interest, and contains scarcely 
any narration of incidents. 

It would be tedious to give a long list of the names and titles of the 
other poets belonging to this class: we shall only mention that the two 
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most celebrated among the rest of them are Magha, the author of the 
Sisupdla Badha, or the Death of the King Sisupala, and Bhairari, whose 
work is entitled Kirdtirjaniva, or the Combat of Arjuna with the Kirdta, 
a tribe of mountaineers, of whom there are many in India, and who, 
probably, are the remnant of the original inhabitants of that country. 
The two last-mentioned poems are amongst the most distinguished Sans- 
crit compositions, and their contents are more interesting than any of 
those before mentioned. 

There occurs in the literature of every country a period in which the 
power of poetical composition loses its vigour, and becomes incapable of 
producing any thing of new and original beauty. In such times poetry 
is confined to the imitating the style of a former and better period ; and 
if it ventures to deviate from the established path, it only produces speci- 
mens of a bad and perverted taste. This has also been the case in India ; 
and we shall notice two instances of this kind. The first is the Raghu- 
pandaviya, by Kavirija, a name which implies King of Poets. The 
work, however, possesses few claims to entitle the author to a poetical 
sovereignty, even among his own countrymen. The poem is throughout 
capable of being interpreted in a double sense, as relating to two different 
families of reputed heroes; it, in fact, contains two narratives told in 
the same words. This work has, no doubt, cost the author a good deal 
of time and labour; and though we should apply to it the old saying, 
“ Oleam et operam perdidisti,” still it holds a high rank in the estima- 
tion of the present literati in India, for this only reason, as far as we can 
see, because it affords them ample scope for the display of critical sa- 
gacity in their commentaries on it. ‘The next poem is the BhattikArya, 
by Bhartrihari, which contains the same subjects as those selected in 
the Ramayana. The author has made it his principal study that in his 
composition should be found all inflections of the Sanscrit, and par- 
ticularly all anomalous exceptions from the general rules of that language. 





SONNET TO SYMPATHY. 


Marp of the melting heart, and tearful eye ! 
Friend of the friendless, soother of the wild ! 

Tis thine to hush lone Sorrow’s plaintive cry 
With the sweet music of thine accents mild. 
Sweet Sympathy! my fond heart hails thy power ; 
Oh! cold and pitiless who own it not ! 

They ne’er shall know in Fortune’s adverse hour 
The sacred balm of Friendship unforgot. 

Oh! I have heard the Lover's wild farewell, 

The Orphan's moan, the Widow’s bitter sigh, 
Who raised the tomb o'er those beloved full well, 
In mad despair, and tearless misery ; 

Yet still thy voice benign could grief assuage, 
Like the soft oil that calms the billow’s rage! 


Camberwell. D. L. R. 
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me 
MILTON’S NEWLY-DISCOVERED WORK ON THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, 


To the Editor of the Orientai Herald, 


SIR, Aug. 15, 1825. 

I proposeED (p. 315,) to offer you some account of Milton’s mature 
opinions on Scriptural Theology, as they are discoverable in the volume 
lately published. The first object of attention is the author's very in- 
teresting preface, which is thus addressed to the Christian world :— 


Joannes Mirironus Anglus universis Christi ecclesiis, nec non omnibus 
fidem christianum ubicunque gentium profitentibus, pacem et veritatis agni- 
tionem salutemque in Deo Patre, ac Domino nostro Jesu Christo sempiternam. 
(John Milton, an Englishman, to all the churches of Christ, and to all who pro- 
fess the Christian faith throughout the world, peace, and the recognition of the 
truth, and eternal salvation, in God the Father, and in our Lord Jesus Christ.) 


Milton had well observed, when writing on a ‘ A Free Common- 
wealth,’ in 1659, that “ all Protestant Reformation” was ‘‘ much inter- 
mixed with the avarice and ambition of some reformers.” Here, how- 
ever, he acknowledges that by the influence of that event in the preceding 
century, “ religion began to be restored, from the corruptions of more 
than thirteen hundred years, to something of its original purity,” (ad 
puritatem sue originis aliqua ex parte revocari cepta est.) He can- 
not, however, satisfy himself with the ‘“‘ many Treatises of Theology” 
which “ have been published,” though ‘‘ conducted according to sounder 
principles ;” and he proceeds to describe the study of religion as not 
merely the business of the priest, but the incumbent duty of the people : 


If I were to say that I had devoted myself to the study of the Christian reli- 
gion, because nothing else can so effectually rescue the lives and minds of men 
from those two detestable curses, slavery and superstition, (duas teterrimas 
pestes, servitutem ac metum,) I should seem to have acted rather from a regard 
to my highest earthly comforts, than from a religious motive. But since it is 
only to the individual faith of each that the Deity has opened the way of eternal 
salvation, and as he requires that he who would be saved should have a per- 
sonal belief of his own, I resolved not to repose on the faith or judgment of 
others in matters relating to God. 


Milton, destined for the church, could he have endured the bondage 
which he attributes to clerical subscription, had, in his youth, “ entered 
upon an assiduous course of study, beginning with the books of the Old 
and New Testament in their original languages, and going diligently 
through a few of the shorter systems of Divines.” He “ at length re- 
sorted, with increased confidence, to some of the more copious Theologi- 
cal Treatises, and to the examiuation of the arguments advanced by the 
conflicting parties, respecting certain disputed points of faith.” The re- 
sult of this examination he thus describes :-— 


To speak the truth with freedom, as wel! as candour, I was concerned to dis- 
cover, in many instances, adverse reasonings either evaded by wretched shifts, 
or attempted to be refuted rather speciously than with solidity, by an affected 
display of formal sophisms, or by a constant recourse to the quibbles of the 
grammarians ; while what was most pertinaciously espoused as the true doctrine, 
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seemed often defended with more vehemence than strength of argument, by 
misconstructions of scripture, or by the hasty deduction of erroneous inferences. 


Dissatisfied with “ such guides,” he determined “ to compile some ori- 
ginal treatise, which should be always at hand, derived solely from the 
word of God itself.” He persevered “ in this plan for several years,” 
thus providing ‘‘ a precious aid for faith,” (subsidium fidei,) and “a 
treasure which would be a provision for future life.” 

It is to be regretted that Milton has left no intimation as to the period 
of his life when he commenced this arduous work. It was probably after 
his total blindness, a conjecture which cannot fail to enhance our opinion 
of the author's perseverance in his pious purpose, under the disadvantages 
of such a condition, 

In darkness, and with dangers ecompassed round. 


He has, it will be recollected, entitled his work posthumous. That 
he designed it for publication, and, probably, immediately after his de- 
cease, cannot be doubted. His apology for innovating on established 
dogmas, and the benevolent object which he hoped to promote, by giving 
publicity to the result of his solicitous inquiries on the most important 
subject, he has expressed in an interesting passage, of which I beg leave 
to annex the original :— 


If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world at large; if, as God 
is my witness, it be with a friendly and benignant feeling towards mankind, 
that 1 readily give as wide a circulation as possible to what I esteem my best 
and richest possession, I hope to meet with a candid reception from all parties, 
and that none at least will take unjust offence, even though many things should 
be brought to light which will at once be seen to differ from certain received 
opinions. 1 earnestly beseech all lovers of truth not to ery out that the church 
is thrown into confusion by that freedom of discussion and inquiry which is 
granted to the schools, and ought certainly to be refused to no believer; since 
we are ordered to prove all things, and since the daily progress of the light of 
truth is productive far less of disturbance to the church, than of illumination 
and edification. Nor do I see how the church can be more disturbed by the 
investigation of truth, than were the Gentiles by the first promulgation of the 
gospel; since so far from recommending, or imposing any thing on my own 
authority, it is my particular advice that every one should suspend his opinion 
on whatever points he may not feel himself fully satisfied, till the evidence of 
scripture prevail, and persuade his reason into assent and faith. Coneealment 
is not my object; it is to the learned that I address myself; or if it be thought 
that the learned are not the best umpires and judges of such things, I should 
at least wish to submit my opinions to men of a mature and manly understand- 
ing, possessing a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of the gospel, on whose 
judgments I should rely with far more confidence than on those of novices in 
these matters.! 





1 Hee si omnibus palam facio, si fraterno, quod Deum testor, atque amico 
erga omnes mortales animo, hac, quibus melius aut pretiosius nibil habeo, quam 
possum latissime libentissimeque impertio, tametsi multa in lucem protulisse 
videbor que ab receptis quibusdam opinionibus discrepare statim reperientur, 
spero tamen omnes hinc mihi potius benevolos, quam iniquum ullem aut ini- 
micum futurum. I[lud oro atque obtestor omnes quibus veritas odio non est, ne 
libertate hac disserendi ac disquirendi que scholis eonceditur, nullis certe ere- 
dentibus non concedenda, turbari ecclesiam clamitent, cum explorare omnia ju- 
beamur, et veritatis luce indies aucta, illustretur atque edificetur longe magis 
Ecclesia quam turbetur. Equidem non video qui magis investiganda veritate tur- 
bari Ecclesia possit aut debeat, quam turbari gentes annuntiando primitus Evan- 
gelie : quandoquidem aucteritate mea nihil suadeo, nihil impono; imo vero hor- 
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It is not very easy to understand, from the commencement and the 
conclusion of this passage, how the author could have been satisfied to 
leave behind him this treatise, the pious labour of so many years, to be 
published only in an ancient tongue, and thus accessible to those, alone, of 
his countrymen who had gained some competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, Milton, no doubt, expected to be read far beyond his own country. 
Besides the anticipations which the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ could 
searcely fail to indulge, the fame which his ‘ Defences of the People of 
England’ had acquired, and the respect of foreigners, even after the 
Restoration had thrown him into obscurity, would justify such an expec- 
tation. He here, indeed, appeals to the /earned ; but from these he evi- 
dently turns to others, who by a diligent application had become well 
acquainted with the Christian doctrine, (adultis ac fortibus et doctri- 
nam Evangelii penitus intelligentibus,)—and to them he makes a final 
appeal, Yet how could he expect to come before these adult though un- 
learned Christians, as he appears to describe them, unless we allow 
ourselves to suppose that he had also prepared an English version of his 
treatise, which has perished, or had relied on Cyriac Skinner to provide 
one,—a purpose of friendship which the evil times they were born to 
witness*would easily frustrate ; though, after a long interval, that work 
is now happily accomplished. 

Milton, however, proceeds to explain and justify his method of largely 
adopting the phraseology of the Bible.—‘‘ I have chosen,” says he, “ to 
fill my pages, even to redundance, with quotations from scripture, that so 
as little space as possible “ be left for my own words, even when 
they arise from the context of revelation itself,” 

As of highest ‘‘ consequence to the Christian religion,” he asserts 
“the liberty, not only of winnowing and sifting every doctrine, but also 
of thinking, and even writing, respecting it, according to our indivi- 
dual faith and persuasion,” ( prout cuique fide persuasum est.) Where 
such liberty is denied, he finds “‘ neither religion nor gospel ; force alone 
prevails, by which it is disgraceful for the Christian religion to be sup- 
ported ;”——a truth which our modern Christian persecutors of Anti- 
Christians would do well to understand. After showing how success- 
fully ‘the invidious name of heretic or heresy” has been applied in 
defect of argument, the Preface is thus concluded :— 


For my own part, I adhere to the Holy Scriptures alone; I follow no other 
heresy or sect. I had not even read any of the works of heretics, so called, 
when the mistakes of those who are reckoned for orthodox, and their incautious 
handling of scripture, first taught me to agree with their opponents whenever 
those opponents agreed with scripture —All implicit faith, as it is called, I, in 
common with the whole Protestant Church, refuse to recognize. 

For the rest, brethren, cultivate truth with brotherly love. Judge of my pre- 
sent undertaking according to the admonishing of the Spirit of God ; and nei- 
ther adopt my sentiments nor reject them, unless every doubt has been removed 





tor omnes, atque imprimis auctor sum, ut quibus in sententiis non plene satis- 
factum esse putaverint, assensum eo usque sustineant quoad scripturarum evi- 
dentia vicerit, assensumque et fidem rationi persuaserit. Latibula non quero ; 
doctioribus quibusque hee, aut si doctissimi quique non semper optimi harum 
rerum disceptatores ac judices sunt, adultis ac fortibus et doctrinam Evangelii 
penitus intelligentibus ; longe majore cum fidueia quam radioribus propono, 
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from your belief by the clear testimony of revelation. Finally, live in the faith 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Farewell. 

This treatise is divided into two books. I subjoin the whole table of 

Contents, in the language of the author, and the correct version of the 
translator :— 
- Liper Primus. De cognitione Dei (Of the Knowledge of God). Cap. 1. Quid 
sit doctrina Christiana, quotque ejus partes (Of the Christian Doctrine, and the 
Number of its Divi-ions). 2. De Deo (Of God). 3. De divino Decreto (Of the 
Divine Decrees). 4. De Predestinatione (Of Predestination). 5. De Filio Dei 
(Of the Son of God). 6. De Spiritu Sancto (Of the Holy Spirit). 7. De Crea- 
tione (Of the Creation). 8. De Providentia Dei seu rerum Gubernatione Com- 
muni (Of the Providence of God, or of his General Government of the Uni- 
verse). 9. De Gubernatione Speciali Angelorum (Of the Special Government of 
Angels). 10. De Gubernatione Speciali Hominis ante lapsum; ubi etiam de 
Sabbatho et Conjugie (Of the Special Government of Man before the Fall; in- 
cluding the Institutions of the Sabbath, and of Marriage). 11. De Lapsu pré- 
morum Parentum et de Peccato (Of the Vall of our first Parents, and of Sin). 
12. De Pena Peecati (Of the Punishment of Sin). 13. De Morte que dicitur 
Corporalis (Of the Death of the Body). 14. De Hominis Restitutione et Christo 
Redemptore (Of Man’s Restoration, and of Christ as Redeemer). 15, De Officio 
Mediatorio ejusque triplici munere (Of the Functions of the Mediator, and of his 
threefold Office). 16. De Redemptionis Administratione (Of the Ministry of Re- 
demption). 17. De Renovatione ; ubi et de Vocatione (Of Man's Renovation, in- 
cluding his Calling). 18. De Regeneratione (Of Regeneration). 19. De Resi- 
piscentia (Of Repentance). 20. De Fide Salvijica (Of Saving Faith). 21. De 
Insitione in Christum, ejusque Effectis (Ot being planted in Christ, and its 
Effects). 22. De Justificatione (Of Justification). 23. De Adoptione (Of Adop- 
tion). 24. De Unione et Communione cum Christo ejusque Membris ; ubi de 
Ecclesia Mystica sive Invisibili (Of Union and Fellowship with Christ and his 
Members ; wherein is considered the Mystical or Invisible Church). 25. De 
Glorificatione Inchoata; ubi de Certudine Salutis, et Perseverantia Sanctorum 
(Of imperfect Glorification ; whereiu are considered the Doctrines of Assurance 
and Final Perseverance). 26, De Manifestatione Faderis Gratie ; ubict de Lege 
Dei (Of the Manifestation of the Covenant of Grace; including the Law of God). 
27. De Evangelio et Libertate Christiana (Of the Gospel, and of Christian 
Liberty). 28. De Obsignatione Federis Gratie externa (Of the External Sealing 
of the Covenant of Grace). 29. De Ecclesia Visibili. (Of the Visible Church). 
30. De Scriptura Sacra (Of the Holy Scripture). 31. De Ecclesiis Particularibus 
(Of particular Churches). 32. De Disciplina Leclesiastica (Of Church Dis- 
cipline). 33. De Glorificatione Perfecta ; ubi de secundo Christi Adventu, et Re- 
surrectione mortuorum, hujusque Mundi Conflagratione (Of Perfect Glorification ; 
including the Second Advent of Christ, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the 
General Conflagration). 

Liper Secunpus. De Dei Cultu (Of the Service of God). Cap. 1. De Bonis 
Operibus (Of Good Works). 2. De Bonorum Operum Causis Proximis (Of the 
Proximate Causes of Good Works). 3. De Virtutibus ad Dei Cultum pertinenti- 
bus (Of the Virtues belonging to the Service of God). 4. De Cultu Externo (Of 
External Service). 5. De Jurejurando et Sorte (Of Oaths and the Lot). 6. De 
Zelo (Of Zeal). 7. De Tempore Cultue divini ; ubi de Sabbatho, Die Dominica, 
et Festis (Of the Time for Divine Worship ; wherein are considered the Sabbath, 
Lord’s Day, and Festivals). 8. De Officiis erga Homines prestandis, et que huc 
pertinent Vertutes Generales (Of our Duties towards Man, and the general Virtues 
belonging thereto). 9. De Prima Specie Virtutum Specialium que ad officium 

rtinent Hominis erga se (Of the first Class of Special Virtues connected with 
the Duty of Man towards himself). 10. De Secunda Specie Virtutum ad officia 
Hominis erga se pertinentium (Of the second Class of Virtues connected with the 
Duty of Man towards himself), 11. De Officiis Hominis erga Proximum, et que 








® De cetero, fratres, veritatem colite cum charitate ; de his, prout Dei spiritus 
vobis preiverit, ita judicate: his mecum utimivi vel ne utimini quidem, nisi 
fide non dubia scripturarumque claritate persuasi ; in Christo denique Servatore 
ac Domino nostro vivite ac valete, J.M. 
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Virtutes eo pertineant (Of the Duties of Man towards his Neighbour, and the 
Virtues compr.lended under those Duties). 12. De Virtutibus sive Officiis 
Specialibus erga Proximum (Of the Special Virtues, or Duties, which regard our 
Neighbour), 13. 14. De Secunda Specie Officiorum Specialium erga Proximum 
(Of the second Class of Special Duties towards our Neighbour). 15. De Officiis 
erga Proximum Mutuis, et speciatim Privatis (Of the Reciprocal Duties of Man 
towards his Neighbour; and specially of Private Duties). 16. De Altera Specie 
Officiorum Privatorum (Of the remaining Class of Private Duties). 17. De 
Officiis Publicis erga Proximum (Of Public Duties towards our Neighbour). 

As to the larger part of these numerous and interesting topics, only 
the titles of their chapters can the engagements of a periodical work be 
expected to admit. I propose, however, with your approbation, to take 
an early opportunity of showing, in a few instances, by what scriptural 
arguments Milton had been led to conclusions in theology very opposite 
to those which have assumed the high-sounding appellation, orthodox. 
Nor will it be uninteresting to discover how he has occasionally antici- 
pated the criticisms proposed by learned theologians of this later age. 


Christians of all persuasions, and, indeed, all liberal-minded persons, 
must be gratified to mark the mental progress of an inquirer so disinte- 
rested as Milton, a man eminent among those to whom his own language 
may be most correctly applied :— 

All their study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works, 
Not hid ; nor those things last which might preserve 
Freedom and peace to men. 
N L, T. 








TO F. B. ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Wuar fate, sweet Boy, reserves for thee 
Nor thou nor I can wish to know; 

Thou, as in early spring the bee, 

That flies from flower to flower so free, 
Wilt long be ignorant of woe. 


Thy sunny brow’s unclouded yet, 

And summers three bave o’er thee flown, 
And in thy being health is set, 
Like gems upon a coronet, 

And sorrow thou hast never known. 


There ’s much to hope when life is new ; 
This world hath many a joy to give; 

Freedom, and love, and science true, 

And laurel steeped in heavenly dew, 
Are thinking man’s prerogative. 


Then live! and whatsoe’er befall, 
Be sternly calm, and bravely bear, 
And aye awake to freedom’s call, 
Prepared with her to rise or fall— 
Man’s only post of honour here. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 6. ZL 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
POWER IN INDIA, 


No. III. 


Ar this period, 1708, when one exclusive Company was established on 
legislative authority, the business of the Company was managed by the 
Proprietors assembled in General Court; and by the Committees, denomi- 
nated afterwards Directors, agsembled in their Special Courts. To have 
a vote in the Court of Proprietors, it vas necessary to hold 500J. of the 
Company’s stock ; to be eligible to the Direction, 2000/, The Directors, 
who were chosen annually, were twenty-four in number, and one of these 
presided in the Courts as Chairman, another as Deputy-Chairman. In 
the course of the year, four Courts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were 
held: in March, in June, in September, and in December. At any other 
time, if they saw cause, the Directors night summon Courig; and, upon 
receiving a requisition, signed by any nine Proprietors qualified to vote, 
were bound to do so within ten days. The legislative, or, more properly, 
the supreme power, was vested in the Court of Proprietors, and secured to 
them by the privilege of choosing annually the persons forming what may 
be termed the executive. For the more convenient conducting of the affairs 
of the Company, the business was divided into a certain number of shares, 
and placed under the immediate superintendence of as many parties of 
the Directors, which were called the Committees of Correspondence, of 
Law-suits, of Treasury, of Warehouses, of Accounts, of Buying, of the 
House, of Shipping, of Private Trade, and For preventing the growth of 
Private Trade. 

The export branch of the Indian trade, at that time, as well as ever 
since, consisted of bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen cloths, and hard- 
ware : the imports chiefly of calicoes, and the other woven manufactures of 
India, raw silk, diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, and saltpetre. 
The official value of the exports to India for the year 1708, was 60,9151. ; 
of the imports, 493,257/. The average exportation for the twenty 
following years, was 92,288/. per annum ; the annual average importation 
was 758,042/, The balance was made up by the exportation of bullion. 
From the same period the Company relinquished the practice of building 
its own ships, and, for the most part, carried on its trade in hired, or, as 
they were called, chartered ships. With very few exceptions, a few 
fast-sailing vessels, called packets, employed more for conveying intelli- 
gence than freight, formed its only article of shipping. In India, as well 
as in England, the Company disposed of its commodities by auction ; and 
as, during the last decay of the Mogul empire, the practice of transport- 
ing goods into the interior, formerly prevailing, was no longer safe, the 
business of distributing these commodities in the inland parts of the coun- 
try was left to the Native and other independent traders. 

With regard to the productions of India, which made up the freight to 
England, the Company experienced considerable difficulty. There being 
in the country no merchants or manufacturers capable of executing exten- 
sive orders, it was found necessary to employ persons to collect the goods 
from the various petty dealers, and to deposit such goods in warehouses 
erected in various parts of the country for the purpose, in order to avoid 
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the expense and delay which, on the arrival of ships from Europe, might 
otherwise have occurred. These warehouses, with the counting-houses, 
apartments for the agents, &c., were called the Company’s factories, and, 
on account of the weakness of the prevailing Government, were built 
strong, fortified, and, wherever it was allowed, garrisoned by regular 
troops. Thus was carried on the work of aggrandizement ; the encroach- 
ments of the English keeping pace with the decline of the Mogul power. 

The affai’s of India were at this time under the government of the 
three Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, the last of which 
had only becn created in 1707; the business of the Company in Bengal 
having previously been conducted by the Governor and Council of Ma- 
dras. Each Presidency was entirely independent of the others, and ab- 
solute within its own limits, though all were responsible to the Company 
in England. The Government of a Presidency was composed of a Pre- 
sident or Governor, and a Council, appointed by commission of the Com- 
pany. The number of the Council, determined by the views of the 
Directors, varied from nine to twelve; and the members were of the 
superior class of civil servants, promoted in general by seniority. In this 
Governor and Council all power was seated, and every thing was deter- 
mined by the will of the majority. The members of Council held other 
subordinate oflices, and in reality distributed among themselves all the 
most considerable sources of emolument; and as the duties of Govern- 
ment were not found to be so productive as many other oflices, they fre- 
quently neglected their higher, to attend to their more gainful, functions; 
as will always be the case where the love of gain predominates over the 
desire of reputation. 

In 1712, the period of the Company’s exclusive trade was extended 
from 1726, the time fixed by the last regulation, to 1733. Meanwhile, 
they were exceedingly annoyed by the enterprises of interlopers, to re- 
press which they obtained a proclamation from Government in 1716, 
But this not producing the desired effect, an act of parliament, for the 
punishment of interlopers, was passed in 1718; by which the Company 
were empowered to seize any English merchants of this description they 
might find in India, and send them to England, subject to a penalty of 
500. for each offence. 

About this period the formation of an India Company, under the au- 
thority of the Emperor, at Ostend, considerably alarmed the English East 
India Company. The capital of the new rival Company was understood 
to belong to British subjects, and their ships to be manned, and their trade 
conducted, by persons who had been bred up in the trade and navigation 
vf the English Company. Parliament was therefore importuned to pass 
new acts, and to devise new penalties against all British subjects found in 
India ; and in 1723 it was made a high misdemeanour for any such per- 
sons to be found within the Company’s limits. The Ostend Company, 
however, which at first appeared to threaten a dangerous rivalry, and was 
eminently successful in its subscriptions, was shortly afterwards sacrificed 
to the political ambition of the Emperor, whose views appeared to be all 
included in the guarantee of his dominions to his only daughter. 

By the Act of 7 Geo. I., c. 5, the Company were authorized to borrow 
money, on their common seal, to the amount of the sums lent by them to 
Government, if not exceeding in the whole the sum of five millions ster- 
ling ; it being understood the money was solely for the purposes of trade, 
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and not received by them as bankers, or to discount any bills, or for any 
thing but the actual business of the Company. 

When the Company began its operations in India, after its re-modifica- 
tion in 1708, Shah Aulum was Emperor of the Moguls, and his second 
son, Azeem Ooshaun, Viceroy of Bengal. From the latter the Company 
had, by bribery and purchase, obtained the Zemindarship of the three 
towns and districts of Suttanutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore. During 
the struggles which followed the death of Aurungzebe, Shah Aulum died, 
Azeem Ooshaun lost his life, and Feroksere, his son, gained the throne. 
He appointed Jattier Khan, a chief of Tartar extraction, to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, wrere the Company soon experienced the effects of his 
tyrannical administration. 

In 1715 the Presidency of Calcutta despatched, with the Company’s 
approbation, an embassy bearing costly presents to the Court of Delhi. 
Its object was, to gain greater protection and privileges; but as they 
thereby attempted, of course, to abridge the power and impeach the 
government of Jaffier Khan, it was soon felt that his interest was exerted 
successfully against them at Court. But the debauchery of the Emperor 
had given rise to a certain disease, which the unskilfulness of the Indian 
physicians was not able to remove: Hamilton, an English medical gentle- 
man who attended the embassy, was fortunate enough to cure the Empe- 
ror, and disinterested enough to solicit privileges for the Company as his 
reward. Thus the licentiousness of royalty, and the generosity of a phy- 
sician, prepared the way for our power in the East, and hastened the 
slavery and degradation of a hundred millions of men! The petition pre- 
sented by this embassy to Feroksere, in 1716, praying for the most im- 
portant privileges, was favourably received ; and after considerable delay, 
the royal mandates were issued, confirming all the privileges prayed for. 
As these mandates, however, were under the seals, not of the Emperor, 
but of the Vizir, whose authority it was thought the distant Viceroys 
might dispute, new intrigues were commenced to obtain the imperial 
sanction. ‘lhe ambassadors succeeded at last by bribing a eunuch of the 
seraglio, who, for various other reasons, induced the Vizir, upon whom 
alone the matter depended, to comply with their demand. 

In Guzerat and the Deccan the royal mandates in favour of the Com- 
pany were suffered to produce their full effect ; but the Subahdar, or Nabob, 
of Bengal, prevented their being properly carried into execution in that 
province. However, he did not withhold from the Company the advantage 
they had obtained from the Court, of transporting their goods from place 
to place in the interior, under the President’s passport, free from duty, stop- 
page, or inspection. But the Company’s servants being allowed to carry 
on in the country a separate trade for their own benefit, as well by land as 
by sea, were accustomed to obtain from the President his passport to pro- 
tect from examination the productions and manufactures of the country, by 
which the treasury of Jaflier Khan was defrauded. The Subahdar there- 
fore commanded the passports of the President to be no longer respected, 
excepting in cases of goods purchased fur exportation, or imported by sea. 
The inland trade thus becoming irksome and unprofitable, the Company’s 
servants now turned their attention to the maritime branch, which their 
skill and enterprise soon raised into a source of considerable emolument. 

iu the year 1720, the project of a new Company of a very peculiar na- 
ture, was formed in England. The framers of this plan offered to advance 
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to Government a sum equal to that lent by the existing Company, upon 
more advantageous terms, while by their arguments they proved very 
clearly that their scheme promised great advantages to the nation. They 
proposed to constitute themselves a Company upon principles compatible 
with free trade, which was to be effected in the following manner :—The 
common fund of the Company was to be applied exclusively to the erect- 
ing and maintaining of forts and factories abroad, and to other expenses 
attending the “‘ enlargement and preservation of the trade’ for this they 
were to receive a duty of one per cent. on all exports to Inc a, and of five 
per cent. on all imports from thence. The trade itself was to be carried 
on by private adventure ; but, to ensure their duties, it was to be incum- 
bent on every person trading to India ‘o procure the license of the Com- 
pany. After exciting considerable interest, both in the Parliament and 
the nation, the genius of monopoly prevailed, and India was left in the 
hands of its old vampire, whose privileges were prolonged, with the usual 
conditions, to Lady-day, 1766. 

In 1732, the Company first began to make up annual accounts; from 
which period to 1744, the amount of their imports did not increase, nor, 
of their exports, with the exception of military stores. In the first-men- 
tioned year, their dividends were reduced from eight to seven per cent., 
but were again raised to eight per cent. in 1744; while, during the same 
period, the dividends of the Dutch East India Company had fluctuated 
between twenty-five and fifteen per cent. 

While the British Government was embarrassed, in 1744, by an ex- 
pensive war, the Company eagerly seized upon that opportunity to offer a 
kind of bribe for the prolongation of their monopoly to three years’ notice 
after Lady-day, 1780, though there then remained twenty-two years of 
their charter unexpired. 

In 1746, Madras, which, during the space of a hundred years, had 
been the principal English settlement on the Coromandel coast, was bom- 
barded and taken by the French, who at that period possessed in India 
two settlements: one on the continent, under the Government of Pondi- 
cherry; the other in the Isles of France and Bourbon. Under the juris- 
diction of the Government of Pondicherry were three factories: one at 
Mahé, near Tellicherry, on the coast of Malabar; another at Karical, on 
the Coromandel coast; and a third at Chandernagore, in Bengal. The 
form of government, at both places, very much resembled that of the 
English Presidencies, consisting of a Governor and Council. 

Labourdonnais, appointed, in 1745, Governor of the islands, was a man 
of great talent, if not a great man. He understood, and was anxious to 
promote, the interests of his countrymen in the East; and although the 
perverse policy of the French East India Company and Government op- 
posed and frustrated his designs, it is yet certain that the greatest things 
ever performed by the French in India originated in the designs of La- 
bourdonnais. He defeated the English fleet in 1746, on the Coroman- 
del coast, with a smail fleet created by his own genius ; and though hay- 
ing to contend with the opposition of Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
and with disease in his fleet, he succeeded, as we have seen, (having 
commanded at the taking of Madras,) in reducing the strongest place 
possessed by the English in India. 

When Labourdonnais, wearied out with the opposition and thwarted by 
the intrigues of Dupleix, was compelled to return to Europe to defend 
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himself against false accusations, Dupleix refused to deliver up Madras 
for the ransom agreed upon in solemn treaty with Labourdonnais, It 
appears that the Governor of Pondicherry had gained over the Moslem 
Nabob to his interests by the promise of ceding to him Madras; but when 
he found the place in his own hands, and fancied he saw a possibility of 
retaining it, his engagement with the Moors was forgotten. In revenge 
for this duplicity, the Nabob’s army attempted to drive the French from 
Madras, but was defeated by a handful of Europeans, who thus dissipated 
the opinion long entertained of the formidable character of the Native 
powers. The English Governor and chief inhabitants of Madras were 
carried prisoners to Pondicherry, 

The settlement of Fort St. David, on the Coromandel coast, still re- 
mained in the possession of the English. The Indian town of Cuddalore, 
and two or three populous villages, were situated in its territory, which 
was larger than that of Madras. The fort was small, but strong; and 
Cuddalore was defended on three sides by fortifications, and on the 
fourth by a river. Immediately after the retention of Madras, Dupleix 
attempted the reduction of Fort St. David, which was very slightly gar- 
risoned. He marched from Pondicherry with 1700 men, mostly Euro. 
peans, and in all probability would have succeeded in his enterprise, had 
not the English solicited and obtained the assistance of the Nabob, who 
appeared before the fort with an army of 10,000 men. Upon this the 
French retired, but again attempted, without success, to gain the place by 
surprise. 

The hopes of Dupleix were not, however, extinguished: he made an 
incursion into the Nabob’s teriitory; he planned, he negotiated, he 
bribed, and at length won over the Natives to his side. With the Nabob 
for his ally, it is probable that Dupleix would have quickly reduced Fort 
St. David, had not the English fleet arrived in the roads just as the 
French army had crossed the river, and was about to occupy its former 
advantageous position before the fort. ‘This fleet, formerly under the 
command of Captain Peyton, was now commanded by Admiral Griffin, 
who had arrived with a considerable reinforcement from England, with 
directions to save Fort St. David, strengthen the garrison, and menace 
Pondicherry. This took place in March 1747; and in January 1748, 
Major Laurence, commissioned to command the whole of the Company’s 
forces in India, arrived. 

In 1747, the English Government possessed in India the most formid- 
able armament that any European power had yet sent into the East; the 
fleet of Admiral Griffin being increased by another consisting of nine ships 
of the public navy, which were accompanied by eleven of the Company’s 
vessels, carrying stores, and troops to the »nount of 1400 mea. The new 
fleet was commanded by Admiral Bosc..wen. Dupleix, who had been 
early informed of the approach of this armament, prepared to frustrate to 
the utmost of his power the design of its equipment. He laid in stores 
and provisions at Pondicherry and Madras, taking advantage of the pre- 
carious alliance of the Nabob, which he suspected would continue no 
longer than till the appearance of the English fleet. Immediately on their 
arrival, the English prepared for the siege of Pondicherry, and, as a 
preliminary, attacked and took the small fort of Ariancopang, which had 
been erected by the French about two miles to the south-west of Pondi- 
cherry. Many valuable days were lost in taking this fort, and in repair- 
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ing it afterwards for occupation. When this, however, had been effected, 
they proceeded to invest Pondicherry, where they conducted matters with 
so little judgment, that in thirty-one days they were compelled to raise 
the siege. This event, atiributable entirely to the unskilfulness and igno- 
rance of the English, Dupleix of course set down to his own superior 
conduct; and in answer to letters full of boasting and exultation, which 
he had sent to the Native Princes of India, he received congratulations 
and the most flattering applause. 

In the other Presidencies nothing of importance had taken place ; and 
in the latter end of 1749, the news of a suspension of arms between Eng- 
land and France, and, shortly after, of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, put 
a period to these contests in the East. Madras was delivered up to the 
English much improved, who also took possession, at the same time, of 
the obscure little Portuguese town of San Tomé, situated only four miles 
distant, 

From this period the Company is to be regarded as a political power 
in India, where it began to be concerned in the intrigues and contests of 
the Native Princes. Dupleix appears to have been the first European 
who conceived the possibility of effecting a revolution, and establishing 
an empire in India; but it was the English themselves who first drew 
the sword, induced by the promise of a small settlement on the Coro- 
mandel coast.' The Rajah of Tanjore, who had been driven from his 
throne and country, repaired to Fort St. David: he entreated the assist- 
auce of the English to regain his dominions, where his countrymen, as he 
stated, were ready to co-operate for his restoration ; as a reward for this 
service, he promised them the fort and country of Devi-Cotah. The 
expenses of the war he himself would defray. The English, having now 
more troops than were necessary for their own affairs, complied with his 
request ; and in April 1749, 430 Europeans, and 1000 sepoys, with a 
few pieces of artillery, were despatched to Tanjore. Pretaupa Sing, the 
reigning Rajah, had been for years acknowledged lawful King of Tan- 
jore by the English ; they had corresponded with him under that title, 
and had begged his assistance against the French; yet now, bribed by 
the offer of a paltry fort on the part of Sahajee, the exiled Rajah, they 
marched against their ally, without provocation and without excuse. 
The fort of Devi-Cotah was attacked in a disorderly and unskilful man- 
ner, but no partizans appearing for Sahujee, the English retreated. 
Shortly afterwards, an expedition against Devi-Cotah was undertaken 
by sea, under the command of Major Laurence ; and this, owing to the 
ingenuity of a common ship carpenter, was attended with success. Devi- 
Cotah was taken; but the same odious policy that had instigated the English 
to take up arms, again actuated them on this occasion to further base- 
ness: they entered into negotiation with Pretaupa Sing, obtained from 
him the concession of the fort in question, and in return, will the reader 
believe it? basely and treacherously made that Prince a prisoner, for 








1 Jt was the French adventurers in India who first showed the way to establish 
European power, by proving the superiority of European troops and tactics, and 
the advantages of employing Native troops disciplined in the European manner. 
Both these discoveries were made by the French; but the English Company had 
the good fortune to reap the advantage of them, from being well supported in 
Europe by the British Government, while the French Company, and its greatest 
chieftains, were sacrificed by their wretched Bourbon tyrants, 
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whom they had commenced the war, and received from his rival the sum 
of 400/. perannum for his maintenance! Nevertheless, the captive Rajah 
escaped, and the English, in revenge, imprisoned his uncle, and kept him 
in confinement nine years, till, in 1758, he was released by the French 
when they took Fort St. David. 

Two Chiefs, about this time, disputed for the Nabobship of the Carna- 
tic, An’war-ud-deen, and Chunda Sahib. The former, alternately the 
friend and the foe of the French, was at length abandoned by Dupleix, 
Who united his interests to the fortunes of Chunda Sahib. The latter, 
together with Mirzapha Jung, the competitor of Nazir Jung for the govern- 
ment of the Deccan, having united his forces with those of his ally, ap- 
proached the confines of the Carnatic with an army of 40,000 men, while 
a small French force, under the command of M. d’Auteuil, accompanied 
them to the attack. A battle was fought with An’war-ud-deen, near the 
Fort of Amboor, in which that chieftain was defeated and slain, at the 
extraordinary age of 107; one of his sons was taken prisoner, the other, 
Mahomed Ali, with the wreck of the army, escaped to Trichinopoly, of 
which he was governor. Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib neglected 
to pursue Mahomed Ali to Trichinopoly, and wasted the time in visiting 
Dupleix, at Pondicherry, (where they bestowed upon him the sovereignty 
of eighty-one villages,) and in parading their dignities of Subahdar and 
Nabob in the city of Arcot. 

When they did put their forces in motion, nearly three months after 
the battle of Amboor, instead of proceeding immediately against Trichi- 
nopoly, they marched to Tanjore, in hopes of wringing from the Rajah of 
that province certain arrears of tribute due to the Nabob of the Carnatic. 
The Rajah amused them with promises until the month of December, 
when news arrived that Nazir Jung, Subahdar of the Deccan, was ap- 
proaching with an army; upon which they fled back to Pondicherry. 
Dupleix, who was now considerably terrified at the power of Nazir Jung, 
attempted to unite himself to his party, and desert his former allies ; but 
the English, who ever since 1744, had been intriguing with Nazir Jung, 
and with Nizam al Mulk, his predecessor, had now arrived in Nazir's 
camp, which prevented the effect of Dupleix’s applications. Along with 
the English came also Mahomed Ali from Trichinopoly ; and the European 
ferce that had now joined the Subahdar amounted to about 750 men. 

At this critical juncture, thirteen French officers, in resentment for not 
having shared in the plunder of Tanjore, resigned their commissions; in 
consequence, their men became dispirited, and d’Auteuil, not deeming it 
prudent to proceed to action with men so disposed, retreated towards 
Pondicherry, whither he was followed by Chunda Sahib; while Mir- 
zapha Jung threw himself upon the mercy of his uncle, and was put in 
fetters. 

Dupleix again renewed his applications to Nazir Jung, and, at the 
same time, entered into correspondence with certain disaffected leaders 
of his Afghaun and Tartar mercenaries. The character of the Subahdar, 
at once indolent and haughty, offended and excited the hopes of these 
men. The camp of Nazir Jung was ill guarded by night ; d’Auteuil, 
who continued to hover*near it, observing this, sent in a detachment an- 
der cover of the darkness, which, with the loss of only two or three 
men, penetrated it a full mile, spreading terror and carnage on all sides. 
Upon this the Subahdar retired to Arcot, and the English, in resentment 
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for his want of faith, deserted him. Taking advantage of these circum- 
stances, the French pushed their designs with the greatest vigour; sur- 
prised Musulipatam and the pagoda of Trivadi; gained a victory over 
Mahomed Ali, and took by storm the Fort of Ginjee, situated on the sum- 
mit of a mountain, and considered the strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 
Nazir Jung, alarmed at their bravery, now condescended to negotiate, 
but the demands of the French irritated his pride; he was resolved on 
battle, and marched his forces to Ginjee. The rains, however, had now 
began, and the Subahdar, growing weary of the struggle, was inclined t6 
listen to their demands. But Dupleix, with the most detestable policy, 
still carried on his negotiations with the treacherous mercenaries, and 
while he concluded a treaty with the Subahdar, his commander at Gin- 
jee, uniting with the traitors, rushed upon his ally, who was shot through 
the heart by one of these treacherous rutlians. 

By this event, Mirzapha Jung, nephew to the murdered prince, was 
raised to the Subahdarry; but the Patan traitors, who had murdered 
his uncle, began immediately to oppress him with their immoderate de- 
mands. He consulted Dupleix, and both endeavoured in vain to satisfy 
them ; they were deaf to reason, and treasured up their sullen resent- 
ments to a future day. Mill appears to-hint, that by suffering them 
to escape with their lives out of the walls of Pondicherry, Dupleix and 
Mirzapha committed a great error. The former, however, was appointed 
governor, under the Mogul, of a large tract of country on the Coromandel 
coast; Chunda Sahib was his deputy at Arcot; and Mahomed Ali 
offered, in consideration of obtaining some other command from the new 
Subahdar, to resign his pretensions to the Nabobship of the Carnatic. 

In his march from Pondicherry to his dominions, in 1751, Mirzapha 
Jung discovered that the Patan nobles were in revolt, and had seized a 
pass in front of the army. A detachment of French troops, under M. 
Bussy, accompanied him; with these he attacked and defeated the 
rebels, but was killed with an arrow in the pursuit. By the influence of 
M. Bussy, Salabut Jung, a son of Nizam al Mulk, was raised to the Su- 
bahdarry; he evinced the same favourable disposition towards the 
French as his predecessor, and the army proceeded towards Golconda. 

The French now began to conceive the most extravagant hopes, and 
appeared to aim at the throne itself of the Great Mogul. The conduct 
of the English was apathetic and impolitic; for, while affairs were in 
this situation, Major Laurence, upon whom almost every thing depended, 
returned to England. Mahomed Ali had offered, as has been related, 
to give up all pretensions to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, but he was 
now induced by the English to except Trichinopely and its dependencies, 
which irritated and offended the French. Upon this he resolved to 
maintain his pretensions, and the English engaged to support him. They 
attacked the Governor of Madura, who had declared for Chunda Sahib, 
but were repulsed ; and in the beginning of April 1751, Chunda Sahib 
himself began his march from Arcot. ‘The English under Capt. Gingens, 
and their allies, met and fought the Nabob near the Fort of Golconda ; 
they were beaten, and driven before the Nabob’s army towards Trichino- 
poly ; Chunda Sahib and the French followed them closely. 

Trichinopoly, situated on the south side of the Cavery, was very strongly 
fortified. By the separation of the Cavery into two branches, about five 
miles above Trichinopoly, is formed the island of Seringham, celebrated 
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for its venerable pagoda, but still more for the obstinate and sanguinary 
struggle of which it was now to be the theatre. 

The successes of the French and their allies at length roused the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. David; they determined on sending as large a re- 
inforcement as possible to Mahomed Ali, but were not able with all their 
efforts to raise more than 600 men: besides, their counsels were divided 
and dilatory. However, the French did not push the siege of Trichino- 
poly ; and while they relaxed their efforts, Captain Clive, with a small 
detachment of Europeans and sepoys, was sent to attack Arcot, which 
was understood to be very slightly garrisoned. He entered the place 
without resistance, made frequent sallies upon the garrison that had 
abandoned it but still lingered about, and did every thing in his power 
to prepare the place to sustain a siege. Meanwhile, Chunda Sahib de- 
spatched a detachment of 4000 men from the siege of Trichinopoly to re- 
cover Arcot ; these were joined on the way by his son, with a small party 
of Europeans, and 3000 other troops, and immediately entered the city. 
Descending from the fortifications, Clive attacked the Nabob’s army in 
the streets of Arcot; and, afterwards, when they attempted to storm the 
fort, repulsed them with only 80 Europeans and 120 sepoys fit tor duty. 
The enemy abandoned the town on the following night, after having car- 
ried on the siege for fifty days. Clive, having now received a reinforce- 
ment from Madras, pursued and defeated them at Arni, retook Con- 
jeveram, and returned to Fort St. David about the end of December. 
He had no sooner withdrawn than the enemy again appeared in the 
field, and attempted to surprise Arcot; but Clive again defeated and 
dispersed them, and immediately afterwards it was resolved to send him 
with the troops under his command to Trichiropoly. 

In the meantime, Mahomed Ali had prevailed on the Kings of Mysore 
and ‘Tanjore to come to his assistance, with an united force of 25,000 
men; and Major Laurence, now returned from England, was also de- 
spatched to the same spot with 1500 men, Europeans and sepoys, and 
artillery and stores. The French not being able to intercept this con- 
voy, it reached the camp in safety, and the resolution to attack the 
French in their camp was instantly formed. They did not judge it safe 
to withstand this attack, and passed over into the island of Seringham, 
burning the portion of their baggage and provisions that they were unable 
to remove. ‘Their reinforcements and supplies were now intercepted by 
Clive, one of their generals taken prisoner, the camp of Chunda Sahib, 
their ally, cannonaded by the English, and their whole force at length 
compelled to surrender themselves prisoners of war. Chunda Sahib put 
himself in the hands of the Tanjorine general, and was assassinated ; 
Major Laurence, who appears to have had it in his power to save him, 
looking on his murder with the greatest indifference. 

It appears that Mahomed Ali, in order to induce the King of Mysore 
to come to his aid, had promised him the possession of Trichinopoly and 
its dependencies, but now that it was taken he evinced no disposition to 
give itup. The Mysorean army, among whom were many Mahrattas, 
refused to march out of Trichinopoly, though Mahomed Ali engaged to 
deliver up the fort in two months. ‘This was, however, a mere picce of 
delusion ; for it was intended that the English should retain the place, 
and the Mysorean suspected it. Major Laurence and his country- 
men were exceedingly elated with their success, and began to imagine 
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that nothing but the reduction of Ginjee remained to be performed, be- 
fore they might look upon themselves as complete masters of the province. 
Ginjee, therefore, was attacked, but without success ; and, shortly after- 
wards, a battle between the French and English took place, in which the 
former were worsted. Two forts, called Covelong and Chingliput, were 
reduced by Clive, who afterwards returned to England for his health. 

Meanwhile, the Mysorean Chief attempted to surprise the fort of 
Trichinopoly, and an army of 3000 Mahrattas was despatched to join the 
French; but these hearing, during their march, of the victory of the 
English, united themselves to their party, as coolly as if they had ori- 
ginally intended it. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas had nevertheless 
shown no open indications of hostility to the English, and were frequently 
engaged in conferences with Captain Dalton, the English Commander in 
Trichinopoly. Major Laurence, who thought he had reason to suspect 
their designs, gave his advice to seize them on one of those occasions, 
and prevent their treachery by being more base and treacherous than 
they. His advice was not followed. During the winter, therefore, of 
1752, the Mahrattas declared for the French. 

Dupleix had now obtained allies both numerous and powerful, but his 
treasury was nearly exhausted. From Europe he received but small 
assistance ; he had risked his own fortune on the chance of victory ; he 
had put in practice every art to procure money, but was at length almost 
at astand. Mortiz Ali, Governor of Vellore, was accounted rich, and 
Dupleix now set his invention to work, in order to turn his treasures to the 
advantage of France. Withthe prospect of the nabobship, he allured 
him to Pondicherry, and gained from him a considerable sum; but, by 
the extravagance of his demands, at length terrified him back to his fort. 

Early in 1753, the forces of the French and English in India took the 
field: our troops were less numerous, but were much superior in discip- 
line to the French, who had, however, the advantage in cavalry. Before 
they could come to action, Major Laurence was compelled to proceed to 
Trichinopoly, where Captain Dalton was shut up with only three weeks’ 
provisions by the Mysorean army. Before this city the French and Eng- 
lish contended for more than a year; the former endeavouring to reduce 
it, and the latter to raise the siege. When it was found that the sword 
could not decide the quarrel so readily as was expected, both parties con- 
sented to negotiate: the original question in dispute was, whether Ma- 
homed Ali should be Nabob of the Carnatic. Both parties pretended to 
have received from the Great Mogul, or from his deputies, patents con- 
ferring the dignity in dispute. Dupleix, indeed, had actually received 
such patents from Salabut Jung, and produced them; the English pre- 
tended to possess a patent constituting Mahomed Ali Nabob of the Car- 
natic, but could not produce it. The inference was clear: their preten- 
sions were ill-founded and unjust. Nevertheless, neither party would 
concede the point, and the negotiation was dropped. 

As France and England, however, were at peace at home, the Compa- 
nies of both nations were anxious for an accommodation, and persons were 

ppointed to bring the matter to a conclusion ; yet nothing was decided 

, but that commissioners from Europe should be sent out to India to 

vestigate and settle the question on the spot. Dupleix was superseded 

y M. Godheu, who seems to have desired nothing so much as peace ; 
for in the negotiations he carried on with Mr. Saunders, President of 
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Madras, he conceded every thing in dispute. On the 11th of October 
1754, a suspension of arms for three months was agreed to; and in the 
December following, ‘‘ a provisional treaty, to be confirmed or altered in 
Euroge, was signed at Pondicherry.” Mahomed Ali was left Nabob of 
Arcot, and the French gave up the acquisition of the four Circars. Both 
parties were to abstain trom hostilities, and their possessions to remain as 
they were, till the decision of the Companies in Europe should be kuown. 





PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION PURSUED 
IN OUR GREAT UNIVERSITIES. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Among the variety of valuable information which has ap- 
peared in the columns of the Oriental Herald, the attention of the pub- 
lic has been powerfully attracted by the papers on the education of the 
civil and military officers of the East India Company. That any dis- 
interested man, after having perused those articles, can entertain the 
most remote doubt of the utter inethcacy of the present system, to 
secure to British India an adequate supply of competent public function- 
aries, appears, to my humble comprehension, absolutely impossible ; but 
though | am satisfied that the general feeling of all connected with India 
is decidedly hostile to the existing plan of education, yet I fear that an 
erroneous opinion is gaining ground, as to the expédiency of drafting the 
civil servants of the Company from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. I have sent you this communication, in the hope that I may 
prove instrumental in exposing to scorn the solemn farce which is acting 
in these nurseries of rising statesmen and suckling divines; and | feel 
some degree of confidence that the following statement will convince the 
proprietors of East India Stock, that Haileybury College is not the only 
public literary institution which is degraded by ignorance, polluted by 
immorality, and supported by deception. In order to convey to the non- 
academical reader a distinct notion of the “‘ Cours de la Litterature ” pur- 
sued at Cambridge, I shall detail the rules and regulations to which the 
under-graduates are subjected, from the period of matriculation till they 
are advanced to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

I commence with this startling paradox :—that in this “‘ Republic of 
Letters” every thing is classified Ly the standard of aristocracy. The 
students, on entering the University, are divided into five sections: 
noblemen, hat fellow-commoners, fellow-commoners, pensioners, and 
sizars. In explaining the signification of these distinctive appellations, 
the uninitiated reader will be furnished with a solution of the enigma- 
tical paradox with which this paragraph opens. The academical dress 
of the nobleman student is the same with that of a Master of Arts: he 
dines at the Fellows’ table; is allowed wine at dinner; is permitted to 
walk across the grass-plots of the quadrangles; is exempt from the juris- 
diction of the proctor, and pays double fees. A nobleman never passes 
any examination to obtain his degree, but, at the end of six terms, 
which may occupy about nine months at the farthest, he is admitted to 
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the honorary degree of Master of Arts. He is then considered, by the 
ignorant and deluded world, to have passed through a course of mental 
discipline, and his tenantry return him to Parliament as a man of ex- 
tensive views, enlarged understanding, and liberal attainments. When 
Lord Chesterfield designated the House of Peers as a ** Hospital of In- 
curables,” he might have founded his opinion on the want of education 
which usually falls to the lot of those hereditary legislators, who trace 
their descent from the vagabond and illiterate freebooters of the Norman 
era. Satisfied as I am, from personal experience, of the gross injustice 
which our young nobility meet with from their lazy tutors, and the per- 
nicious system of the Universities, | am disposed rather to pity than con- 
demn, their thoughtless extravagance, their wayward caprices, and their 
dreadful prostitution of time and intellect. When they have arrived at 
that period of life which lawyers, in their thrice blessed phraseology, call 
‘* the age of discretion,” they find themselves totally unqualified to sustain 
a conversation on politics, history, or literature, with the son of a ple- 
beian, avd when their patrician haughtiness is humbled by the stinging 
conviction of inferiority, who can wonder if they see for the company of 
men whose congenial ignorance never recalls the sense of mental degra- 
dation? Who can feel surprise if the spoiled child of aristocracy seeks 
a iefuge from ennui in the salon of Paris, the betting stand of New- 
market, or the Fives-court of St. Martin’s ? 

The next section of students comprehends the hat fellow-commoners, 
who are the sons of noblemen, baronets, or eldest sons of baronets. They 
enjoy the same privileges nearly as the noblemen, but their gown is 
different. It closely resembles the dress of a mountebank at a fair, being 
sprinkled over with broad lines of gold and silver lace. They never 
attend lectures, and receive their degree without any of the vulgar 
drudgery of an examination. 

The fellow-commoners are men of fortune, who also are decked out 
with a tawdry gilding on their backs, and wear their caps covered with 
black velvet. Their immunities, however, are not so great as those of 
the two upper ranks. ‘They reside three years, and pass through a 
regular examination, but they dine with the noblemen, and drink wine, 
and walk across the grass-plots. 

The pensioners form the largest section, and contain, with the sizars, 
all the talent of the University. Towards them some degree of discipline 
is exercised: they are compelled to attend lectures during the first year, 
and dine regularly in the hall, but even ¢hey are soon permitted to follow 
their own inclinations. The sizars are those who are supported by the 
funds of each college, and they are not suffered to dine until all the 
other classes have finished their meal, though they attend at the same 
lecture-room. 

I now proceed more into the detail of the system of education, and I 
hope to satisfy every reflecting and unprejudiced man, that no securities 
are taken by the tutors to enforce recular habits of study. 

Before I enter into this part of my subject, | must premise that though 
an undergraduate is said to reside three years in the University, he, in 
point of fact, does not actually remain there longer than fifteen months ; 
for in each year there is, on the average, a vacation of seven months. 
With this explanation of the length of a Cambridge year, I proceed. 
Academical degrees are conferred in Medicine, Civil Law, and Arts. 
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I begin with Medicine, A young man is sent to the University with 
the intention of becoming a physician. He resides ten terms, that is to 
say, fifteen months; he then may leave altogether for two years, at the 
end of which period, he is considered as of five years standing, and is 
eligible to be a candidate for the degree of M.D. The examination for 
this medical rank consists in keeping ‘An Act,” than which a more 
contemptible piece of mockery never was played. The candidate writes 
a Latin thesis on some medical question; this he reads before a mo- 
derator, who asks him some few interrogatories, and after about one 
hour’s “‘palaver,” as the Indians say, the degree is awarded. This is 
the fruit of five year’s nominal study! It may not be generally known, 
that none but graduates of the Universities can be elected members of 
the London College of Physicians; but such is the fact, and, as an 
enemy of all antiquated fooleries, I desire to ask any apologist of 
‘“‘ venerable institutions and hallowed seats of erudition,’ whether the 
superintendents of the University are not guilty of aiding and abetting a 
fraud, by thus conferring a degree with a grossly inadequate quali- 
fication’ Ina public and political point of view, the toleration of this 
system is highly injurious; for the great mass of the public are governed 
by outward appearances, and they are more likely to repose confidence 
in those practitioners who are distinguished by an academical degree, 
than in those who are not, because they consider the honour to have been 
obtained by industry and talent, and therefore a pledge of intellectual 
merit and professional skill. 1 can see no other distinction between a 
Scotch diploma and a Cambridge medical degree, than the difference of 
pecuniary cost. 

The Batchelor’s degree, in Civil Law, is equally farcical. At the end 
of nine terms, the candidate keeps ‘‘ An Act,” and proceeds through the 
same sort of mummery as the aspirant to medical renown ; but there is 
this distinction between the two: that the graduated civilian can do no 
harm to the world at large by his ostensible learning, and indeed the law 
school is usually considered as “a refuge for the destitute,” to which 
native stupidity may retreat for shelter. 

I now come to the degree of Arts, which is conferred on the vast ma- 
jority of the students ; and on this braneh of my subject I must be rather 
more diffuse than with medicine and law, Without pledging myself to a 
perfect accuracy of numerical computation, I shall not err widely from the 
mark in assuming that, out of forty students who graduate in arts, thirty- 
nine are destined for the church. Now if there were a proper adaptation 
of the means to the end, it is obvious, that in the course of academical 
study, cousiderable attention would be paid to divinity. But how stands 
the fact? In the examination, all that is required by the candidate who 
has been nominally studying for three years and a half, is as follows : 
common arithmetic, the four first books of Euclid, the first part of alge- 
bra, extending no further than quadratic equations, and a few 
questions in the first volume of Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Classical 
literature and divinity are never introduced. But it may be asked 
by a eredulous dupe to the ostentatious parade of university education, 
are there not numerous lectures during the three years’ residence ? 
Certainly: but no student is compelled to attend, unless at the Nor- 
risian lecture ; the consequence of which discretionary power is, that 
many of the professors never give any lectures at all. 
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But of the Norrisian school, I must say a few words. Here divinity 
is taught, and when a candidate of the University of Cambridge applies 
to a bishop for ordination, he is obliged to produce a certificate from the 
Norrisian professor, acknowledging that during one out of the ¢en terms, 
he has attended a stated number of times. But let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that he is never subject to any examination whatever: the 
only evidence required by the professor consists in receiving a certain num- 
ber of cards ; it is quite evident, therefore, that the certificate is no voucher 
for knowledge, but merely a proof of bodily presence. If every man 
were put on his oath, | am afraid it would appear that the novels of the 
author of Waverly are more frequent y the companions of the sitting, 
than Pearson on the Creed, or Tomline’s Elements of Theology. 

I hope I have succeeded in satisfying the impartial reader, that in the 
education of our physicians, civilians, and divines, as far as Cam- 
bridye is concerned, there is no adaptation of means to the end, and 
that there are no securities taken to enforce a reasonable portion of study, 


No wonder that Oxford and Cambridge profound, 
In Jearning and science so greatly abound ; 

When all carry thither a little each day, 

And we meet with so few who bring any away. 


The moral habits of the students are as carefully watched as their 
education. But though all the essential and practicable restraints on 
idleness and dissipation are loosened, yet there is an external show, a 
hypocritical affectation of piety, which makes the heart of a virtuous 
sceptic sicken with disgust. In each college chapel, service is performed 
night and morning. In winter, the good old popish practice of celebrat- 
ing matins is observed ; and the under-graduates are compelled to kneel 
down by candle-light to go through the idle mockery of prayers. Per- 
haps, Mr. Editor, some of your ingenuous readers may suppose that the 
tutors and fellows encourage the reluctant piety of the students by per- 
sonally sharing ‘‘ in the morning sacrifice.’ Alas, poor human nature ! 
The seniors, like the rest of the fallen decendants of our apple-eating 
progenitor, find it impossible to serve both God and Mammon; and 
Mammon seducing a reverend divine in the shape of a warm featherbed in 
the season of frost and snow, ought not to excite either our surprise or our 
displeasure. But the misfortune is, that these Christians “‘do not do unto 
others, as they would have others do unte them;” for if an under-gra- 
duate absents himself from his devotions, he is summoned by the dean, 
who punishes him for his horrible impiety. 

The punishments for this offence are various, each college following 
its own caprice, but the enumeration of some of them will raise a smile 
among the gay, and provoke a frown from the grave. At Trinity College, 
the punishment for this breach of discipline is, in technical phrase, 
either “‘te be put out of sizings,” or, in an aggravated case, ‘“‘ out of 
sizings and commons.” These terms require explanation. All the pen- 
sioners dine together in a public hall, and plain roast and boiled meat 
constitute “commons”; game, poultry, pastry, and butter, comprehend 
“ sizings,” for which an extra charge is made. If an under-graduate 
(always excepting the privileged patricians) fail in the stated attend- 
ances at chapel, or omit to take the sacrament, he is certain of being 
deprived of his dinner altogether, if an old offender ; but even if he be 
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a juvenile delinquent, he is muleted of his inch of butter to his cheese. 
This is a specimen of academical discipline, which is of itself sufficient 
to prove, that the supervisors of the University are profoundly ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of jurisprudence. 

It is obvious, in the example I have instanced, that they all know that 
there ought to be a strict adaptation of punishment to crime, and that 
prevention is the sole end of punishment. No doubt, Mr. Editor, you 
will hardly believe, that this excellent system of enforcing piety is un- 
attended with success; but with sorrow I speak the truth zn declaring 
that, notwithstanding the starving system, which is the result of the 
collective wisdom of the “ potent, grave, and reverend seniors,” there 
is not on the face of the earth a filthier sink of vice and dissipation than 
the University of Cambridge. How many a fond and affectionate parent 
makes an effort to save out of his income a fund for paying the expenses 
of a university education, in the pleasing hope of conterring a high ad- 
vantage on the dear object of his heart’? If there be one among the 
readers of this letter who contemplates sending his son to college, and 
flatters himself with being rewarded in the virtues and expanded talents 
of his child, let him take warning from the admonition of one who has 
seen and felt what he kas thus hastily sketched ; for though implicit and 
immediate faith may not be immediately reposed in this exposé, it may 
at least stimulate to inquiry. 

That any improvement in knowledge or literature is acquired during a 
residence in the University commensurate with the expense necessarily 
incurred, and which could not have been obtained in one-tenth part of 
the time under proper discipline elsewhere, I flatly deny ; and it is fur- 
ther to be considered, that the moral character is sure to be contami- 
nated, and the constitution most probably injured. That the moral cha- 
racter will be contaminated is obvious, from what has been premised : 
the neglect of the tutors, consequent idleness, dissipation, unlimited 
credit with tradesmen, hunting, shooting, drinking, and gaming, are 
causes always acting, and are sufficient to vitiate the purest mind. 

There is one subject more that ought to be more fully explained, for the 
evil has at length arrived at such a magnitude as to have occupied the 
consideration of the legislature during the last session of Parliament ; I 
mean the University Police Bill for arresting women of loose and disor. 
derly character. The gratification of the passions is the strongest desire 
in a young man from eighteen to five-and-twenty years of age; and it 
becomes a matter of very serious moment to inquire, how the numerous 
students in the University can avoid the risk of bodily suffering. Every 
man who has graduated at Cambridge knows full well, that one half of 
the students are, on the average, on the sick list; and I challenge any 
one to deny, that the three principal surgeons in the town have, usally, 
during full term, seventy patients, each suffering under the same pesti- 
lence; and yet, (will it be credited!) a set of clergymen, to whom the 
health and morals of the rising generation are intrusted, tolerate the exist- 
ence of a large village, inhabited exclusively by the vilest prostitutes that 
disgrace humanity? ‘The foot-path to this city of death is the most 
broad, level, and easy walk out of the town. On the score of decency, 
this subject cannot be exposed in allits details; but I repeat my caution 
to all parents who think highly of the advantages of the University, that 
the saloons of Drury Lane and Covent Garden do not offer greater faci- 
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lities for polluting .the mind and destroying the constitution, than the 
eastern extremity of the town of Cambridge. 

Befere bringing this letter to a conclusion, it may be desirable, in 
order to impress the sentiments it contains more strongly on the mind of 
the reader, to recapitulate the sum and substance of what has been 
stated. Inthe university system, there is no adaptation of means to an 
end; education is the end proposed, particularly the education of phy- 
sicians, civilians, and theologians; now all that I require an admirer 
of the Universities to do, is simply to ask himself this question: Are suf- 
ficient securities taken by the masters to secure the ostensible end of the 
institution? If the literary qualifications for obtaining a degree are 
correctly, set forth in this letter, can any man in his senses maintain that 
sufficient securities are taken? But perhaps it may be anowered, this 
statement may be incorrect. I reply, inquire. If this letter shall induce 
one single individual to investigate the system of the Universities, I shall 
be amply satisfied. 

J. D. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE CELEBRATED AUTHOR OF 
ANACHARSIS’S. TRAVELS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


SIR, May 14, 1825. 

Tue following letter, addressed to Dr. Birch, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, and endorsed in his handwriting, has lain by me for 
several years, since | copied it from his valuable MSS. which he be- 
queathed to the British Museum. The learned writer, Jean Jaques 
Barthelemy, who died in 1795, aged 79, is well known, especially by his 
deservedly popular ‘ Travels of Anacharsis.’ The work which he here 
presents to the Royal Society, its President and Secretary, was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1754, and entitled ‘ Reflexions sur l’alphabet et sur la 
langue, dont on se servoit autrefois a Palmyre.’ 

The claim of first discovering the ruins of Palmyra, which M. Barthe- 
lemy liberally awards to the English nation, is founded, | apprehend, on 
this volume. I consulted, at the British Museum, ‘ Relation of a Voy- 
age from Aleppo to Palmyra, in Syria, sent by the Rev. Mr. W. Halifax 
to Dr. Edward Bernard, late Savilian Professor of Astronomy in Oxford, 
and by him communicated to Dr. Thomas Smith, Reg. Soc. 8. 1695, 

After an attempt in 1678, which was frustrated, the Voyage here 
related commenced in 1691. ‘‘ We departed from Aleppo,” says the 
relater, ‘‘ on Michaelmas-day, and in six easy days travel over a desert 
country, caine to Tadmor.” He mentions various inscriptions “ in Tad- 
mor:” one of ‘* the 314th year from the death of Alexander the Great, 
preceding the birth of our Saviour about ten years ;” another ‘‘ between 
twenty and thirty years before the reign of Hadrian, and consequently 
before the Romans got footing there.” Mr. Halifax adds, (p. 108,) 
‘“« From these sumptuous structures, and these costly mausolea, we may 
reasonably conclude they were a potent and opulent people before they 
became subject to the Romans, and were not obliged to them for their 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 6, 2M 
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greatness.” The result of this journey was communicated to the learned 
of Europe in the ‘ Inscriptiones Greecee Palmyrenorum, cum scholiis 
et annotationibus. Edwardi Bernardi et Thome Smith.’ Published at 
Utrecht in 1698. 

The Royal Society also, as mentioned by M. Barthelemy, extended 
the knowledge of this subject by giving in the Vol. XIX. No. 217, aview 
of the ruins, and, in No. 218, ‘ Extracts from the Journals of the English 
Merchants of the factory of Aleppo to Tadmor, anciently called Palmyra.’ 
To these Dr. Halley added, ‘ Some account of the Antient State of the 
Gountry of Palmyra, with short Remarks upon the Inscriptions found 
there.’ 

Your readers, who have cultivated an acquaintance with the antiquities 
of the East, scarcely need to be reminded of that splendid work ‘ The 
ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tadmor in the Desert,’ published, in 1753, 
by Mr. Robert Wood, who had survived the companion of his travels, in 
1751, to that interesting spot. Orlosus. 


Monstevr,—J'ai l’honneur de vous adresser trois exemplaires de ma Disserta- 
‘ 2 = 
tion sur l’Alphabet et la Langue de Palmyre. Je vous pried’en garder un pour 
vous, d’en présenter un a la Societé Royale, et le troisiéme 4 M. le President 
de la Societé, Tout justifie la liberté que je prends ici; c’est votre nation qui 
la premiere a découvert les ruines de Palmyre, c’est votre illustre Compagnie 

3 ° A ~ ¢ . , ‘. 
qui les a fait connoitre au reste de l'Europe; et V’attention qu’elle recevra 

ys tear d : , 

avec bonté l’hommage que je lui rends. I] deviendra plus digne d’elle quand 
vous voudrez bien le lui offrir vous méme, et l’assurer que l’envie de répondre 
a ses vues, est un des principaux motifs que m’ont engagé a publier cet 
ouvrage. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’ étre avec un respectueux dévouément, 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Paris, ce 10 Aoust, 1754. BARTHELEMY, 


(Ayscough, 4300, 41.) 





TO THE GNAT, 


Au, thou little stinging fly ! 

Thy buzzing horn 

At night or morn, 
Brings back the dreams of infancy ! 
Dost thou still invade my ear 

With drowsy hum, 

As constant come 
The spectral hours of midnight drear? 
On the silent couch reclined, 

When thought is rife 

On death and life, 
I scarcely hear the howling wind : 
Yet, slight imp! thy shrilly tone 

Will aye be heard, 

Like evening’s bird, 
Because, like her, thou fliest alone : 
But, obey a poet’s word, 

And hence begone ! 
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ON LORD PORCHESTER’S MOOR. ' 


Tue rapid production of volumes of verse, denominated poetry by 
courtesy, ought of itself to be enough to wear out the stupid patience of the 
public. By what process, if all is poetry that is called so, do they think 
a poet is formed? We suspect that nothing more is necessary than the 
capacity to count the syllables in a line, and, occasionally, ear enough to 
decide what two words will rhyme together. As to the minor matters of 
plot, characters, manners, metaphors, common sense, &c. the poet grows 
familiar with them by instinct :—“ instinct is a great matter;” he trusts 
to his genius,—a word, according to Mr. Hazlitt, of entirely modern 
growth, the ancients not having possessed it, nor the thing it signifies! 
Now, modern genius is really and truly a substitute for all the other 
qualities of a writer, whether of verse or prose, standing its possessor 
instead of art, and learning, and meditation, and experience. It is all in 
all, However, our geniuses sometimes make sad work, in spite of their 
omnific principle, being apt, for want of art and study, to grow exces- 
sively dull and garrulous in their more elaborate efforts. The art of 
writing, said Rousseau, is not so easily learned, whatever talents a man 
may be born with. But poetry is now no longer an art: a man comes 
into the world with little packages of it in his skull, which in due time he 
spins and manufactures according to his own fancy, depending all the 
while on the force of nature, as the old astrologers did on the influence of 
the stars. 

By nature, a modern poet always means his own notions of nature, his 
own fancies, as contradistinguished from the suggestions of art, which he 
utterly abhors, as requiring meditation and labour,—things altogether 
inconsistent with the spontanecus play of original genius. 

Accordingly, there is no art in the generality of modern poems, and, 
consequently, nothing to reward the labour of perusal. The author hav- 
ing followed his genius, having consulted his ease in writing them, the 
judicious part of mankind generally consult their ease by neglecting to 
read them. This proceeding is quite just. Whoever is desirous of last- 
ing fame, is desirous of a thing of very difficult attainment, and miscal- 
culates exceedingly if he expects to reach it in an easy chair. The 
“sleepless nights and long laborious days” of the poet, are the only 
handmaids to renown; and many, very many, have made themselves 
anxiously acquainted with these, without ever obtaining one preserving 
smile from the object of their adoration. Shall it, then, be possible for 
any indolent nobleman that chooses to write, to bind his temple with 
bays in a moment? Is the King of Parnassus understood to be so very 
partial to the aristocracy ? 

Let but a Lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens, how the thought refines ! 
says the satirist. But, in fact, the Muses are very shy of being found in 
the company of lords, and have predilections and propensities altogether 
plebeian. 

Be this as it may, Lord Porchester, the author of the ‘ Moor,’ is cer- 








' The Moor: by Lord Porchester. London, 1825, 
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tainly an “‘ interloper,” (to borrow an East India Company phrase,) in the 
territory of the Muses, trading without license, and liable to be sent back 
to his own country at a moment’s notice. Jn other words, he is no poet. 
This proposition would admit of demonstration, if it were worth the while ; 
but we suspect the reader will be very satisfactorily convinced of the fact, 
even from the best passages of the “‘ poem,” which we shall extract, as 
well as from our abstract of the tale. The writer that is incapable of 
invention, is incapable of poetry ; and a fable more incoherent than that 
of the ‘ Moor,’ and more unworthy of the name, we have seldom met 
with. 

The story opens with the parting of a lover from his mistress: the 
lover is a Moorish general ; the mistress a married lady, with whom he 
has lived for years in adulterous intercourse. They are now about to be 
separated for a season by the calls of war; but the lady evinces some 
repugnance to be left behind in her husband’s house ; and Hassan, her 
lover, engages to provide her a more agreeable retreat. The dialogue that 
passes between them upon this occasion is long and dull, but it enables 
the reader to conceive a thorough contempt for the characters of the 
interlocutors, which is an advantage to his morality, if it detracts from 
the interest with which, under different impressions, he might pursue the 
thread of their adventures. No sooner does this precious pair separate, 
than we find the worthy Moor making up his mind to desert the frail fair 
one altogether ; because, forsooth, he suspects his connexion with her may 
estrange his followers, and impede his own ambitious designs. He 
however expresses, “‘ entre ses dents,” the greatest possible wrath against 
her husband, whom he thus apostrophizes :— 


“ Thou art near, 

Thou most detested of mine inmost soul, 

Lord of her fate! beneath whose spurn’d control 
Her being withers, in whose glance alone 

Her beauties pass neglected or unknown ; 

With sensual gaze those stupid eyes admire 

Her form of matchless mould, her glance of fire, 
But cannot read her mind's fair poetry, 

The soul that sparkles in her beaming eye, 

The heaven that wakens in her smile; thy day 
Of tranquil triumph comes, fast speed thy way, 
She is thine own, seize thy devoted prey.” 





From this stupid rant one might be led to believe that the caitiff 
himself had not looked on her with ‘ sensual gaze,” and that he could 
“read her mind's fair poetry”! But the truth is, that Hassan was 
already as tired of Zaira’s “ poetry” as we are of his Lordship’s, which, 
with due submission, we imagine to be much more troublesome “ to 
read.” Hassan’s mode of life, for the next two years, is shrouded in 
considerable obscurity ; but before the end of the first Canto, the reader 
will of course have gathered from his fierce and valiant soliloquies, that 
he could have been employed in nothing ‘* sensual.” What, then, will 
he say, when he discovers the truth, when he learns that this chivalrous 
Moslem, this proud knight, this man of mighty designs, this despiser of 
neglectful husbands, had buried his remorse, for having deserted and 
betrayed Zaira, in the arms of the loosest and most abandoned of women ? 
We shall copy two or three lines, mentioning his desertion of the guilty 
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Zaira, and then a passage which does equal honour to the autbor and 
his hero :— 

The cold bright stars of evening saw him part ; 

But ne’er return to glad her aching heart, 

Or mark that eye, whose lustre lived for him, 

Day after day in Hamet’s gaze grow dim. 


Since Zaira first, last loved, on Daro’s shore 

Lost on one eve the fruit of years before, 

Of thought impatient, Hassan’s suffering breast 
Each willing fair for one brief hour possest, 

And heard with smiling brow, but heart unmoved, 
Wild glowing praise from lips he little loved ; 

He knew those specious lips were skill’d to flow 
With rapturous greeting or impassion’d woe; 

The faithful heart to his responsive pressed, 

Last night, perchance, some sated friend had blessed ; 
The tear for him, should fall for other shed, 

For other arms their revel couch be spread ; 

Yet still shall woman's practised strain deceive, 
And long the fool and wise like him believe ; 

Till cold experience, as a chilling cloud, 
Throws o’er the summer heart its wintery shroud ; 
Then that duped heart shall first awakening learn 
Their welcome to distrust, their tears to spurn ; 
To grace their couch by night, at morn forget, 
Win without love, and lose without regret. 


Canto the second exhibits Hassan in a new light; he is there trans- 
formed into an ambassador :— 


And now he comes on royal embassy, 
To try each art of high diplomacy. 


His mission carries him to Beleguer, a castle in the neighbourhood of 
Ruti, in Andalusia ; where he enters into negotiation with certain Spanish 
lords, whose different characters and manners the poet attempts to de- 
scribe. The following is the account of his entrance and welcome at the 
castle :-— 

While thus the chiefs exchange of honours gave 
With much of pomp and salutation grave, 

Their differing ranks the scowling foemen view’d, 
Nor gazed forgetful of their lineal feud ; 

Even when their Lords uniting led the van, 

In ranks unmingling march’d each rival clan ; 
The Moslem, vain his trophied arms to show, 
The Spaniard follow'd silent, stern and slow ; 
Ardent, they deem’d their chiefs, in close debate, 
Now fix’d the crisis of their country’s fate ; 

Fired by each herald’s speech, ere yet begun, 
They deem’d the work of embassy was done; 
Unskill’d, they little knew when blend the great, 
High ceremonial, antique form of state, 

Is cold and dubious sign of love or hate, 

Nor guess’d that courtesy tied either tongue ; 
And yet the question dread suspended hung, 
While every pressing interest gave place 

To converse casual, as of tilt or chace, 
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Like veteran scarr’d, Beleguer’s. massive might 
Bore many a mark of frontier’s ceaseless fight ; 
Each loop-hole mann’d, each angle turret-bound, 
The gloomy moat secured its ample round ; 
Buttress, and keep, and bastion closely pent, 
Shieids proudly ranged in lieu of battlement, 
Spoils won by Kedith’s lords in conquering field, — 
Spoke hand that dared, and soul that would not yield 
Stern signs of war! but now at peaceful call 

The arm’d retainers ope the spacious hall, 

With stateliest honours greet the Moorish train, 
As best becomes the lofty style of Spain. 


They pause, while Hassan pass’d the Gothic door 
Where never Moslem warrior trod before : 

High o’er his head the arms of Arragon 

And old Castile in blended grandeur shone; 
Below, Spain’s grateful Sovereign parting gave 
The imperial chain, in gloomy grace to wave, 
That sternly told, by factious force opprest, 

These towers had held a Monarch for their guest 
Within, each sunk and stained window frown’d, 
And shed its sad and solemn light around ; 

To the high walls the storied tapestry clung, 
And, dear to Spain, Pelayo’s armour hung. 

Now eve descending, quell’d the struggling ray, 
And heavy fell the shades of Mie ree | day, 

But bright o’er kindling hearth the pile was raised, 
And gaily flashing o’er the rafters blazed ; 

There, closely crowded round the cheerful light, 
Where group’d the leaders of the Spanish fight, 
And Kedith led him to the gather’d ring 

As chief on honour’d mission to the King. 


Unlike the aerial hall, the magic dome, 

The dazzling glories of his distant home, 

Where columns carved with fretted arch arise, 
And sculptured grace with glowing colour vies ; 
No eastern spoils their purple dyes unfold, 

No silver tissue strives with glittering gold, 

No bright brocade, no rich embroidery falls 

To sweep in gorgeous lines the lofty walls ; 

But massive monuments of power they stand, 
Like Spain’s unbending Genius, stern and grand ; 
Yet nobly ranged, those tapestried scenes impart 
The mimic grace and >reathing pride of art ; 

A lengthening line of honour’d deeds unfold 
The daring prowess of their sires of old, 

Bold warlike images distinctly spread, 

And wake the martial memory of the dead, 
With patriot fire, reviving Bernard glows— 
With blade in hand, begirt by countless foes, 
He grasps the sacred pennon, stems the fray, 
And rescues Spain, and twice redeems the day. 
Manriquez, maddening ’mid the routed press, 
Kneels on his foe, anc, stern and merciless, 
Stains with life’s oozing tide his better brand, 
And tears the prize from Lorna’s dying hand. 
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Here oft unseen the thoughtful Spaniard came, 

And nursed in silent hope the aspiring flame ; 

Here gazed, where victors of the field, array’d 

In wreaths and laurels never more to fade, 

Beyond life’s fitful destinies, the brave 

Lived o’er their deeds and triumph’d o’er the grave ; 
Then turn’d his flashing eye to yonder shrine, 

And felt that fever of his heart decline ; 

O’er his rapt spirit holier fervours stole, 

And love and reverence thrill’d his vanquish'd soul ; 

Fer one there was to which his eye was raised, 

And all the warrior soften’d as he gazed ; 

Where, loved of God, the Maid of Beth’lem smiled, 

And dawning glories crown’d the heaven-born Child ; 
Whilst near, the undying taper, emblem bright 

Of hope undying, breathed its constant light. 


High prayers and solemn grace the priest has said, 
And thrice each chief in mingling <i:9rv> »ray’d, 
Ere ample banquet on the board was laid. 

With all the honours ancient custom gave, 
Badge of nobility, the liveried slave 

And laced attendant brought the sparkling wine, 
And livelier bade the living lustres shine. 
Kedith the master’s foremost seat has graced, 
And Hassan on his better hand was placed ; 
Allied to kingly Arragon, the Lord 

Of Cabra next in leading deck’d the board ; 

And then at courteous call each chief of name, 
A gallant group in fix’d gradation came. 


Now Spain’s young knights have doff’d their mail’d array, 
And lightly cast their threatening arms away ; 
Array’d in garb might suit the softer hour 

Of banquet-scene, or lady’s peaceful bower, 

With golden clasp the cireling ruffle gleam’d, 

And fair and free their locks unfetter’d stream’d ; 
O’er each bold form the rich red mantle flung, 
Down to the knee in folds of velvet hung, 

And worn with graceful, gay, and careless pride, 
With every gesture droop’d from side to side. 

Of ail the splendid pomp and martial mien 

That morning sun so fierce and stern had seen, 

One sign alone the knightly train confess’d— 

Still proudly rose the warrior’s waving crest, 
Spain’s dark-red plume ; but now no longer borne 
O’er soldier-brow, on threatening helmet worn, 

It crown’d the peaceful hat, whose ample round 
O’er each half-shown, half-shadow’d feature frown’d. 


The description of this feast, of the Lord Cabra, of Kedith's daughter 
Blanche, and of the songs that she sung, with a retrospective glance at 
the deserted Zaira and her sorrows, takes up the remainder of this 
Car to. 

Canto the third opens with the introduction of Hassan to the council 
of the Spanish chiefs. His presents, in the Oriental manner, accompany 
him, and are correctly enumerated. He then tries his hand at oratory ; 
but if the rhetoric of the noble author be not more rich, copious, and 
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persuasive, than that of his hero, we strongly advise his Lordship never 
to attempt public speaking, as he will never be able to “ wield at will” 
the passions of his countrymen. When Hassan has finished his most 
insipid speech, Kedith, the Spanish chieftain, replies, and the business 
under consideration being a treaty, proposes to the Moor a short delay, 
in order that they may consult the Spanish monarch, who is not at hand. 
The honest man of course consents; and, to reward his courtesy, the 
usual amusement of a bull-fight is thought of. The reader will remember 
the description in ‘ Childe Harold’ of this savage sport, and will wonder 
that Lord Porchester should have liked to touch it after Byron, whose 
pen, like a Dutchman’s pencil, descended upon this occasion to the most 
minute touches, and called up before the mind the bloody arena, with all 
its circumstances. In ‘The Moor,’ the bull's antagonist has his courage 
inflamed before the combat by the shouts of the bystanders, who, as if 
the fate of the kingdom were to be decided, denominate their champion 
“‘ the guardian of their fame,” and call to his mind the glorious battles of 
their forefathers under Pelayo, which were not carried on, however, 
against bulls in the arena, but against the enemies of their country. 
Another topic dilated upon by these sagacious Spaniards, is the nobility 
of the combatant, which, according to Lord Porchester, raised him above 
‘the common sons of earth,” and made him, we presume, a fitting 
adversary to bulls and bears. Of all silly things, a silly aristocrat is most 
stupid. Lord Porchester has not the clear-sightedness of a drayman ; 
for, with evident approval, he puts into the mouth of his Asturians the 
most absurd jargon, as a topic of persuasion, and surpasses it afterwards, 
in proprid persond, by describing its effects. We request the reader to 
mark particularly the phrases printed in Jéalics, and then to ask himself 
what he thinks of Lord Porchester. 


“ Now bear thee well!” Asturia’s sons exclaim, 
“ Thou countryman and guardian of our fame ; 
Think, Pedro, how in honour’s earliest day 

Our Fathers fought beneath Pelayo’s sway ; 

He gave our Sires to bear the stainless brand, 
Lords of the soil, Hidalgos of the land ; 

He gave us that nobility of birth, 

That raised us o’er the common sons of earth ; 
Forget, with life alone, the blood you bear, 

The noblest of the realm might nobly share ; 
More proud, who from Asturia’s mountains springs, 
Descent more lofty than the line of kings, 

Save Ferdinand’s alone.” 


With serious nonsense of this kind has he spun out an interminable 
poem, sprinkling the dreary waste now and then with drops of something 
like meaning. On the present subject, however, he is utterly contempti- 
ble, pouring forth phrase upon phrase, in which no oracle could detect 
the slightest resemblance to sense. Let the reader try his faculty of di- 
vination at the following lines ; they immediately follow the speech above 
quoted, and are meant to describe its effects upon the noble bull- 
fighter :— 





os As rose that ery, 
Collect and calm his mien, his soul glanced high, 


It soared above the craven pulse of fear } 
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A thousand passages of this kind might be easily collected out of the 
poem, that would defy the perspicacity of (2dipus himself. They may, 
nevertheless, be aristocratical phrases, signifying something of which we 
are entirely ignorant ; for it appears, that the nobles of the land, like 
Homer’s gods, have a dialect peculiar to themselves, which must be 
translated into the vulgar idiom before the ‘‘ common sons of earth” can 
possibly guess at its meaning. Be this, however, as it may, the man 
slaughters the bull as expertly as any butcher in Smithfield, and the 
stupid multitude, nobles and all, make a wonder of it. Then comes 
forth a noble of Castile, (the former was an Asturian,) and a fresh beast, 
which he attacks— 


For God, his country, and his lady’s love, 
is produced on the arena. 


In the famous controversy on the comparative excellence of the an- 
cients and moderns, which once agitated the literary world, certain French 
critics made themselves very merry with Homer’s “‘ comparaisons a lon- 
gue queue,” as they termed them; we should like to know what they 
would have said had they read Lord Porchester’s ‘ Moor;’ not of his “‘ com- 
parisons,” which God knows are always bad enough—but of his reflec- 
tions. Tor our part, we consider them to be the most tiresome, imper- 
tinent, “‘ long-tailed,” series of common-places, we have ever seen. On 
the introduction of Cortez, the Castilian noble, occasion is taken to dis- 
cuss the advantages of a clear, and the miseries of a guilty, conscience ; 
for no other reason, than that Cortez is an innocent kind of young man, 
whom the author determines to kill; and that, on the eve of death, i¢ 
is somewhat advantageous to be free from remorse. It is quite clear that 
the bull kills Cortez in order that the author may have an opportunity of 
being pathetic ; and as misery is always a little eloquent, he is not alto- 
gether unsuccessful. For this reason we extract the passage : 


Slow from the Circus rose a heavy cry 

To see the hope of Spain, young Cortez, die ; 
Beyond all meaner grief, through the rent air, 
Heard ye that piercing shriek of deep despair ? 
Clara ! ’twas thine !—behold thy warrior’s bier, 
Gaze, wildly gaze, nor shed one useless tear ! 

He stood, even now, with victory’s laurels crown’d, 
But fate rose grimly o’er, the wreath unbound, 
Gave to the winds each long-recorded vow, 

And rear’d the cypress o’er his destined brow. 

Go, Clara, go !—the flowers that freshly bloom 

To deck thy conqueror’s front, shall grace his tomb ; 
No more with early rapture haste to hear 

His joyous accents greet the willing ear ; 

No more with maiden train at evening wait 

To hail his welcome step by Vala’s gate ; 

Cortez is low, and Clara desolate ! 


The bull-fight is followed by a dance, which the author very judiciously 
passes over in a few words. Then follows an account of how Hassan 
passes his time at Beleguer, among the Spaniards, while “ days, weeks, 
and months roll on,” and the herald despatched to the Castilian King 
does not return. The Moor, with great courtesy, frequents the dances 
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and bull-fights of his entertainers out of compliment, and the company of 
Kedith’s daughter, Blanche, out of choice. The reader will please to re- 
collect that this same Hassan had lived for some years in open adultery 
with a lady of his own nation; that he had basely deserted her, and 
had then plunged into vulgar vice with every wanton he could find. 
(See Canto iii, p. 99.) Now for Blanche! 

The poet informs us (page 58,) that Lord Cabra “ blithely loved” 
Blanche, but we do not understand exactly in what capacity. However, 
Hassan, a well practised lover, quickly wins his way to her heart, and the 
young lady seems to be not a little pleased with his passion, for she sings 
his favourite song to him, and wanders by his side on the sea-shore at 
night; the father, a Spaniard! being entirely blind to her danger. But 
take the poet’s vetsion of the story :— 


Oh! oft at eve, beneath that pale pure star 

To lovers dear, Blanche tuned her light guitar, 
Nor yet forgot the melancholy strain, 

That never fell on Hassan’s ear in vain ; 

And sad their mingling notes together rang, 

And mingling hearts ‘ The Fall of Lara’ sang— 
That only strain, to early memory true, 

His boyhood loved and yet his manhood knew. 
They stray’d on Ruti’s shore in cloudless night— 
For well that maiden loved the lovely night, 
When silence reigns and sorrow sinks to rest, 
And all seem’d pure and peaceful as her breast. 
So day by day in Hassan’s softening mind, 

His better dreams of bliss with Blanche combined, 
And round his heart her fairy form entwined. 


In the meantime, the messenger from the King of Spain returns with 
the answer of that monarch: the Prince of Castilian Knights, having 
observed the decay of the Moslem power, is enabled to be haughty and 
brave ; he had received frem the Moors complaints of injuries sustained ; 
he replies with menaces, and speaks of tribute from the worshippers of 
Allah! Very princely, to be sure. But Hassan, enraged at the insult 
thus offered to his sovereign, repairs to the council of the Spanish chief- 
tains; and having there given vent to his indignation, retires from Be- 
leguer, visiting Blanche, however, privately before his departure. At it 
happens, this interview passes without any injury to the lady’s virtue ; 
and thus the third Canto concludes. ‘The fourth commences with—a 
continuation of the tale? no such thing; but with some account of 
the hunting of the red-deer in England! Passing over this, we find 
Hassan again as he draws near Granada—but to unravel the confusion 
of the story is beyond our patience : he and his page converse together ; 
they part—the page homewards, the chieftain to a Christian convent. 
His errand no man could ever guess; but that Lord Porchester should 
have imagined a wretch like Hassan could excite the sympathies of 
mankind, is a proof of the sad chaos of his mind. For, why does his 
hero now visit this convent? He who, but now, had felt a pure passion 
for Blanche, whose parting kiss had hardly yet faded from his lips ? 
Why, to inquire the fate of a messenger he had despatched to Zaira, the 
adultress he had formerly betrayed, to tempt her once more to forsake 
her husband! He learns, at the convent, the death of the messenger, 
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who, it seems, had left for him a letter from Zaira in the hands of the 
Abbot : this letter details her sufferings, the progress of decay in her 
frame, and her approaching death. The monster is moved at length, 
and can scarcely, or rather cannot, conceal the anguish of his mind. 
Nevertheless, he and the Abbot ascend the terrace of the convent to en- 
joy the prospect ; and the description, most ingeniously introduced in 
this place, of the ruined pile, is not without merit : 


He spoke, as through the long arcade they pass’d, 
And galleries open to the sweeping blast; 

High fretted domes with glowing colours traced, 
By hostile rage and mouldering damp effaced ; 
Fair drapery quaintly carved on cedar frame, 
Saints scorch’d and wither’d by the blackening flame ; 
Rich costly mouldings, that the spoiler’s blade 
Had sometime spared to mock the wreck it made ; 
Where yet by fits dark ebony strove with gold, 
And mournful tale of ancient grandeur told. 

Up many a ruin’d siep they toil with pain, 

And now with heavy hearts the terrace gain ; 

A glorious scene, where bright in summer’s glow 
A humbler world extended lay below. 

Here oft, o’er wood and wave, the raptured sight, 
And o’er each lower mountain’s vassal height, 
Had stretch’d exulting, till in boundless view 
"lvira’s dark and distant range it knew ; 

ilere, too, in haughtier days of convent fame, 

In crowded groups the sons of Alva came ; 
Where now, alone, the stealthy step of fear 

Starts wildly back, its own quick tread to hear ; 
Alone, some straggler, hasty glance to throw 

And learn how near the peril, where the foe. 





On his return from the convent, he is surrounded and taken prisoner 
by Guerillas, the description of whose movements and approach is about 
the very best portion of the poem : 


So when conflicting wind and surf prevail, 

The shrieking death-birds crowd the heaving sail, 
And hover round, with wild and ominous flight, 
To hail the approaching gloom of storm and night; 
And Moor and Spaniard pause :—heard they that ery? 
Again it peals more confident and high ; 

“1 know my northem countrymen, I know 

That summons stern, it is the native foe : 

Retreat were desperate, from the mountain side 
They come—the fierce Guerilla!” Gomez cried. 
And ever as in breathless speed they came, 

They held their carabines’ presented aim ; 

And fierce as torrent rushitig in its might 

Kept steady hand and eye, that not by flight 

Their promis’d prey might shun the impending fight: 
And as they ran prepared for deadly blow, 

And only paused to ask if friend or foe, 

With hideous yell and frame half bent to earth, 
They seem’d of savage and appalling birth ; 

But when in headlong course they nearer drew, 
Their form and dress were nobler given to view : 
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. Untamed their shaggy locks fell far behind, 
Their dark red plaid stream’d wildly to the wind ; 
Their jerkin blue, and blue their rugged vest, 
Their hardy limbs the figured sandal prest ; 

And well the sweeping bonnet'’s scarlet fold 
The sons of kindred Catalonia told, 


Hassan is lucky enough, however, to escape the wild vengeance of the 
Guerillas, and returns to Granada, to deliver to his sovereign the 
answer of the King of Spain. On this occasion, the reader is introduced 
into the Alhambra, or palace of the Moorish Kings, where he finds the 
successor of the Caliphs surrounded, on a festival night, by all the pomp 
and splendour of Moslem chivalry : 


Oh! given to song, and revelry, and light, 
Alhambra’s halls were beautiful that night ; 

Hier cedar roof, with precious pearl inlaid, 

Her walls transparent, seem’d of crystal made ; 
So light and shadowy, that the stream of day 

A thousand faint interstices its way 

Broke through, as through the veil’s thin mystery 
Comes the half-clouded soul of woman’s eye ; 
And o’er the Mesuar’s gorgeous gallery play’d, 
Where clustering columns bore the light arcade ; 
And danced the Lion’s marble court upon, 

On floor where thousand colours brightly shone, 
O'er domes of Persia’s never-fading dye, 

And blue more glorious than its native sky. 


Nor yet heaven’s splendours rose alone to view : 
The gay pavilion stream’d of every hue 

The rainbow knows ; rare gems were o’er it strung, 
And glittering stalactites in marble hung, 

’Mid clustering fretwork carved with matchless care, 
Of diamond form, or circling light and fair, 

As bees had built their summer grotto there; 

Of texture wonderful as sparry cave 

Of ocean-maid beneath the sea-green wave ; 

While, bright as morning dew on wintry day, 

A hundred fountains shed their glistening spray 
O’er all the exulting scene : melodious sound 

The forest’s captive warblers pour’d around ; 

The rifled mountain spread her liveliest bloom, 

And woo'd the spell-bound sense with rich perfume ; 
While India’s scents, from vaulted hall below, 

The mingling odours of the East bestow, . 
And breathing through each sculptured floweret, bear 
Delicious fragrance to the upper air. 


Apart, in high alcove, the monarch lay, 
teposing from the beams of sultry day ; 

The spangled garb of Tunis round him roll'd, 
And o’er his head the canopy of gold : 

Here figured china scatter’d incense round— 

There Persia’s purple carpet deck’d the ground; 
Her silks fell fair o’er gilded balustrade, 

Where fount of fretted alabaster played ; 
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In gorgeous dress the train of royal power 
Reclining, wait their monarch’s waking hour, 
Around its verge reposed ; bend they to hear 
That soft strain slowly steal upon the ear, 
As fearful uninvited guest: again 

The music swells a bolder, loftier strain— 
More loud, till all the fretted roof rebounds, 
And all the glorious gallery resounds. 


The strain rang blithely through the echoing hall, 
And fair the scene; but oh! more fair than all, 
That bower that hung o’er Daro’s poplar shore, 
And heard dark Xenil’s stream in ceaseless roar ; 
More gracefully each sculptured flow’ret grew, 
And every colour own’d a brighter hue. 

Here citron groves their witching scents exhale ; 
Here sings on ivied elm the nightingale ; 

And here the tufted palm, the myrtle bower, 
The cedar’s spicy grove, the allala flower ; 
There, resting in the moonlight, pure and pale, 
Against the deep-blue sky her snowy veil 
Nevada stretch’d, while, bright with festal glow, 
A thousand spangled minarets lived below. 


Such is our poet’s description of the Alhambra, which, being rather 
confused, we recommend the reader, for further and better information, 
to Mr. Murphy’s splendid folio on the Mohammedan Antiquities of Spain, 
and to Swinburne’s Travels in that country. 

In this Canto, as well as in the second, a few lyrical pieces are intro- 
duced, the best of which is the ‘ Moorish War-Song,’ p. 205, &c. A 
prophet is then introduced, who is commanded by the King to relate (for 
what purpose, heaven only knows) the slaughter of the Abencerrages. He 
obeys the tyrant, and then proceeds to his proper business of prediction, 
in which, it must be confessed, he is very prosy and tiresome ; but, to 
make sure of giving no further offence by the length and obscurity of his 
prophecies, he dies as soon as he has fulfilled his task. 


From the Alhambra we proceed to the field of battle,—a scene where 
aristrocratic virtue is sometimes very rigorous, and which aristocratic 
genius is very fond of describing. In fact, the roar of cannon, the 
groans of the dying, the shouts of bloody victory, appear to awaken 
a spark of energy even in Lord Porchester: he actually bestirs himself a 
little, and becomes animated, as his lordly pen “ bodies forth” the cir- 
cumstances of destruction. The earthly combat, however, is aptly 
ushered in by a wrestling- match between Morn and Night, in heaven ; 
in which gymnastic contest, the former, as day is approaching, is of 
course successful. Having defeated her antagonist, Morn then briskly 
betakes herself to rubbing away the clouds, dashes a little rouge over 
the cheeks of the East, and rouses the “ slumbering hosts ;” after which, 
the soldiers breathe a drowsy sort of prayer, between sleeping and 
waking, and prepare for business. 

Having an eye to Homer’s beautiful list of the nations who assembled 
before Troy, which has been imitated, more or less strictly, by every 
heroic poet for the last two thousand years,—Lord Porchester attempts 
to convey an idea of the various tribes that fought in the battle of Lucena, 
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and gives two or three sketches that are really spirited and interesting. 
The following are his descriptions of the warriors of ‘ Afric 
Granada: 


’ 


and 


Apart the dusky sons of Afric rode, 

Of garment strange, and aspect wild, they show’d : 
Their coursers, of that dark high-mettled breed, 
Of strength unequall’d, and unmatch’d in speed ; 
Round arching neck, and o’er each crested head, 
The doom-destroying talisman was spread ; 

Of shape uncouth, high rose the saddle-bow, 
And short the graceless stirrup hung below ; 

The rowell’d spur unpolish’d, stiff and long, 

The curb with native metal rude and strong ; 
And never yet on marshall’d field of fight, 

Had mingling nations lent a stranger sight : 

The shrouded tribes that distant Tetuan knew, 
The turban’d chiefs of bright mulatta hue,, 

And Ethiop’s giant sons whose sable dye 
Bespeaks the fervours of their tropic sky, 

Who nothing, save their white alhaique, bear: 
Like worms is wreath’d their black and tangled hair ; 
Their shaggy brows’ unparting scowl beneath, 
And in their eye the savage glare of death, 

In that confused undisciplined array, 

No stated signal, equal line, have they ; 

The leader, he who rides the foremost man— 
Who lately form’d the rearward, march the van ; 
In dress, in step, in arms irregular, 

Some bear the brand, and some the scimitar ; 
With frantic gesture and discordant yell, 

Like demons rushing from their native hell, 
With carabine, and sling, and bended bow, 

They break in fierce disorder on the foe. 

Alas! that honour lent no loftier tone 

To chiefs so daring in the battle shown ; 

A powerless despot sway’d their barbarous land, 
And lawless chieftains grasp’d, with careless hand, 
The secret knife, or warrior’s open brand : 

So brave, with little that becomes the brave, 

And free, with every crime that stains the slave ; 
They come, sworn kinsmen, to Granada’s state— 
Not link’d in friendship, but allied in hate. 

’Twixt souls like these and heaven-born chivalry, 
One link alone preserved the breaking tie,— 

The burning sense of unrequited wrong, 

Their vengeful purpose, steady, deep, and strong ; 
And hand and heart, devoted to the cause 

Of him who gave an empire Allah’s laws. 


Far other sight Grenada’s sons might boast, 
Where proud Abdallah led the central host : 
A sea of crested honours, wave on wave, 

The flower of all most beautiful and brave, 
That morn devoted Ishmael show’d, and gave 
Like spirits of a nobler mould to view 
The fairest chivalry her warriors knew. 
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How bright, some few proud moments more, the clan 
Of destin’d Sarracino Jeads the van: 

With silver chain they bind the studded blade, 

In silver sheath the scimitar is laid ; 

Their simple pennons like the undrifted snow, 

As emblems of their spotless honour show ; 

White are their reins, their chargers snowy white, 
Graceful they move like glorious sons of light ; 
Their courser’s mane descending sweeps the way, 
And glistens brighter than the bright sea-spray. 
The fatal hue that Yemen’s warriors bore, 

To-day the princely chief of Muca wore ; 

The sapphire’s beams from gorgeous trappings fly, 
His plumed crest was of that azure dye ; 

His jazerine with border blue inlaid, 

And blue the scarf his lady-love had made ; 

With azure field his pennon floated high— 

An eagle soaring through the cloudless sky, 

And on it graved, “ Of heaven-born line am I.” 


Victory declares, as in history, in favour of the Spaniards, by whom 
the Moslem King, after the battle, is taken prisoner, his forees having 
been almost entirely cut to pieces. Hassan is left for dead among the 
fallen and wounded on the field of battle; but, reviving during the 
ensuing night, he flies from the dreadful scene, and repairs to the dwell- 
ing of his married mistress, Zaira. Her husband being fortunately 
dead, or out of the way, (the author takes no notice of him,) Hassan 
penetrates at once to her chamber, and finds her delirious and on the 
verge of death. Will the reader be so kind as to forget the mad lady in 
the ‘ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan’? or, at least, make no ‘‘ odious com- 
parisons” between that personage’s meeting with Azim, after her seduc- 
tion by the prophet, and the last interview of Lord Porchester’s hero and 
heroine? Like her of Khorassan, Zaira recovers a gleam of reason at 
the approach of Hassan; but, to cut the matter short, she dies, as an 
adultress ought, with a remorseful conscience and with doubtful hopes. 
Her base and hardened seducer, still clinging to life, marches off, like 
Byron’s Corsair, nobody knows where, and comes to his end nobody cares 
how. Lest the inquisitive reader should be grieved at not hearing a word 
or two of the fate of Blanche, the noble poet very kindly condescends to 
inform him, in true novel phrase, that it was whispered she found another 
lover—we were afraid he would have given her to Hassan—and ended 
her days in the bosom of her family. And thus ends this “ strange, 
eventful history” ! 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The accomplished and indefatigable Orientalist, M. Von 
Hammer, has recently published a German translation of all those tales 
and anecdotes of the Thousand and One Nights, which had not before 
been seen in any European language. 

Some of these are beautiful and interesting; some, as will be readily 
supposed, are of very inferior merit; and some are poor imitations of 
tales already known. 

M. Von Hammer gives us also a curious history of the present trans- 
lation. From this it appears that he first made a French version of the 
Arabic original, the MS. of which translation was sent to Paris for pub- 
lication, and consigned to the care of the Baron de-Sacy. Having, 
however, been subsequently adyised to send it to London, the MS. was 
forwarded from Paris accordingly, and has, from that time, been lost, 
every inquiry after it having been in vain. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, and to prevent the fruit of his 
labour being gathered by another, M. Von Hammer has hastened the 
publication of the present work, which is a German translation of 
the lost French one, 

I shall not dwell upon this singular loss. The unimpeachable honour 
of the illustrious and venerable scholar to whom it was committed in 
Paris, and the integrity of the gentleman (the Rey. Mr. Keene) by 
whose adyice it was sent to England,—gave M. Von Hammer every 
security that the most jealous author could desire; and if all his re- 
searches have proved fruitless, the random surmises of another would be 
as ridiculous as they would be uncalled for and unjust. 

A second Preface contains a valuable and highly-interesting essay on 
the origin and progress of the Arabic work itself. M. Von Hammer 
traces it to an Indian source; and then ingeniously shows the various 
alditions of Persian, Arabian, and even Grecian romance, made, from 
time to time, to the first collection. 

The following remarks form a third Preface, and contain a brief 
account of all the MSS. which are known in Europe. Amid much dis- 
play of that extensive learning which characterizes all the works of this 
eminent Orientalist, he here, however, draws some conclusions which, 
as it seems to me, at least, are scarcely supported by the premises. 

After presenting this third Preface to your readers, I shall, with your 
permission, take the liberty, in a future Number, of making some trifling 
observations on the opinions of M. Von Hammer, upon the collection of 
the Thousand and One Nights itself, and on the various imitations of it 
which have appeared in France or England. 


D, 8. 
On the Contents of the Twelve MSS. of the Thousand and One 
Nighis, which are known to exist in Europe. 
The manuscript from which M. Galland made his translation, and 


which is to be found in the Royal Library at Paris, contains only 282 
Nights; which are, moreover, much shorter than the same Nights in our 
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manuscript. The translation of Galland agrees with it, as iar as touches 
the arrangement of the Nights, till the sixty-ninth, where, in the 
original, the story of the Three Apples commences; while, in the French 
translation, it begins on the ninetieth Night. This disagreement arises 
from M. Galland having there inserted the story of Sindbad, which he 
took from another manuscript, his own not containing it. In this way he 
arbitrarily confounded the number of the Nights. The remaining part, 
from the 90th to the 282d Night, contains 

The Story of the Three Apples—of the Little Hunchback—of the 
Christian Merchant—of the Purveyor—of the Jewish Doctor—of the 
Tailor—of the Barber and his Brothers. 

The Story of Abu’l Hassan and Shemselnihar—of Noureddin and 
the Fair Persian—of the Persian Prince, Bedr—and of Camar-al- 
zaman; with which the manuscript concludes. 

These tales, in the translation of M. Galland, follow in the same 
order, with this difference only, that the story of Camar-al-zaman precedes 
that of Prince Bedr, and that the number of the Nights is changed. 

The translation of M. Galland contains besides, The Story of Ganem, 
the Son of Abou Agub—of Zein al Asnam, and the King of the Genii— 
of Khodadad and his Brothers—of the Princess of Deriabar—of the 
Sleeper Awakened—of Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp—of the Ad- 
venture of the Caliph Haroun al Rashid—of the Blind Man, Baba 
Abdallah—of Sidi Noman—of Coja Hassan al Habbal—of Ali Baba 
and the Forty Robbers—of Ali Coja—of the Enchanted Horse—of the 
two Sisters who envied their youngest Sister. 

Of all these tales, the manuscript contains only two: namely, the 
Story of Ganem, and that of the Enchanted Horse. M. Galland ap- 
pears to have taken all the rest from the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian 
collections in the Royal Library at Paris; since, in another manuscript 
of that Library, in twenty-seven parts, ten of which are wanting, a series 
of 870 Nights is contained, in which these other tales are equally missing. 
In lieu of them, are found therein the Story of King Noman and his 
Son; with other fables and anecdotes, some of which are already 
known, and some are yet untranslated, but will soon appear in print at 
Paris. 

The third manuscript, which in completeness surpasses both of these 
just spoken of, but which is yet behind ours in that respect, is the one 
which formerly belonged to Wortley Montague; and which afterwards, 
through the hands of Dr. White, became the property of Mr. Jonathan 
Scott, who published, in the Oriental Collections of Sir Wm. Ouseley, 
a table of its contents. 

Beside the deficiencies which appear in the succession of the Nights, 
we have only to compare the table of contents with that of our manu- 
script, to be convinced, at the first glance, of the greater copiousness of 
the latter. 

Mr. Scott possesses also a fragment of the Thousand and One Nights, 
brought from Bengal by his friend Mr. Anderson. In his work, called 
‘Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, translated from the Arabic and Persian,’ 
London, 1800, he has published, from this fragment, the story of the 
Flying Chair, and that of the King, his Mistress, his Son, and the 
Seven Viziers. The second of these tales is contained in our manuscript, 
but not the first. 
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The fifth known manuscript of the Thousand and One Nights, is that 
which Dr. Russel brought from Aleppo. It contains only 280 Nights, 
and the stories contained in it are already translated. Dr. Russel is said 
to have found in it some tales which are contained in the ‘ Continuation 
of the Thousand and One Nights,’ by Cazotte, translated from French 
into English, and published at Edinburgh. 

We readily believe that the substance of several of these tales may be 
found in Dr. Russel’s manuscript ; but the form of them belongs entirely 
to M. Cazotte, who appears to have translated them from the oral nar- 
ration of an inhabitant of Aleppo. The greatest part of these tales, 
seeming to have an Oriental foundation, offend, too, by the mutilation of 
names, and introduction of French manners, against all local truth, 
Others are evidently altogether of the invention of Cazotte; as, for ex- 
ample, the story under the title of ‘ Les Promesses et la mort du Capi- 
taine Franchemont, et de ses Braves.’ 

The Story of Maugrabi, and that of the Lover of the Stars, are orna- 
mented imitations of the tales translated by Galland. The only one 
among the stories of this so styled translation that we have found a 
genuine Oriental one, and met with in a collection of Arabian Tales, is 
the History of Sinkarib and his two Viziers. We are convinced that by 
far the greatest part of the remaining stories belong to M. Cazotte. 

The sixth manuscript is that which was in the possession of the im- 
mortal Sir William Jones, and of which Richardson has given a speci- 


men in his Arabic Grammar. We know how far the contents of this. 


manuscript extend, as it is in that respect the same as the one which 
is to be found in the Vatican Library. 

The Imperial Library at Vienna has an imperfect manuscript, which 
contains 200 Nights, a part of those translated by Galland. 

In the last place, we know three manuscripts, which, like ours, were 
bought in Egypt ; and, in regard to the succession of the tales and order 
of the Nights, resemble it exactly. ‘This, however, prevents not a dif- 
ference of style appearing. 

The first of these belongs to the valuable collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts of Count Italinsky. The second is that which was procured by 
the English travellers, Clarke and Cripps, at Cairo, but which, by the 
damage it suffered in a shipwreck, has become illegible. The third, at 
the time of the French expedition to Egypt, was in the possession of 
M. Varsy, a French merchant, who formerly resided at Rosetta, and 
has since returned to Marseilles. 

Not one of these three manuscripts can, for the beauty of the writing, 
be compared with ours, which, although not of choice beauty, is yet cor- 
rect and legible. 

By this review we see, that, of twelve manuscripts of the Thousand 
and One Nights known in Europe, only four appear to be copies of the 
same original; and that the compilers and transcribers of these collec- 
tions alter, according to their pleasure, the order of the Nights,—insert- 
ing, in this frame, tales, anecdotes, and fables, which belonged not to 
the original design. Thus the Thousand and One Nights are a medley 
of Persian, Indian, and Arabian tales, of various ages and of various cha- 
racter, mixed together, according to their taste and humour, by the lovers 
of this kind of reading. The frame-work alwaysremains the same ; the 
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length of the Nights must increase in proportion as the original matter is 
enriched ; and since the modern inhabitants of Egypt exceed all other 
Orientals in their passionate love of romance, so must the substance of 
the Thousand and One Nights increase there much more than in Persia, 
India, or other countries inhabited by the Arabians. 





fi 
ON THE VARIOUS OPINIONS ENTERTAINED AS TO A CON- 
NEXION BETWEEN THE CHINESE AND THE 
GREEK TONGUES. 


To the Editor of the Orientai Herald. 
SIR, Pontak, May 10, 1825. 
__ I am one of those who, after ww small acquaintance with the perils 
incident to a voyage of life, have found myself, like the poet, “on a sin- 
gle plank thrown safe asheie,”’ from whence 
I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 


As that of seas remote, or dying storms ; 
And meditate on scenes more silent still. 


Yet I have not, I trust, survived an attachment to the great interests of 
our race, which descended to me, as a fair inheritance, improved by in- 
valuable parental precept, and still more by the powerful stimulant of 
parental example. 

I was thus prepared, as soon as the story of your wrongs reached this 
retirement, to appreciate the manner in which you propose to avenge 
them,—by enlightening the darkened intellect of oppressors, as to their 
true interests, while you promote among the oppressed the knowledge of 
their rights, and a courageous, yet pacific, determination to assert them. 

To the monthly luxuries of my library-table, which serve to counteract 
the soporific influence of an old man’s elbow chair, | immediately added 
the Oriental Herald; and observing that you encourage occasional 
digressions from subjects commercial and political, (both deeply interest- 
ing to those of your readers who are still secu/arized,) I have determined 
to hazard an experiment on your editorial courtesy. 

At the top of p. 396 of your April Number, it is remarked, that “ it may 
perhaps be difficult to persuade a modern philosopher that a Chinese and 
an ancient Greek actually studied at the same school.” This remark 
brought to my recollection the conjecture proposed more than forty years 
ago, by a writer of whom I know nothing, unless he were Daniel Webb, 
whose name I find on the title-page of the justly admired *‘ Remarks on 
the Beauties of Poetry, 1762.’ The work (of seventy-four 18mo. pages) 
to which I now refer, is thus entitled ; ‘Some Reasons for thinking that 
the Greek Language was borrowed from the Chinese: in Notes on 
the Grammatica Sinica of Mons, Fourmont. By Mr. Webb. 
MDCCLXXXVII,’ 

I learn from the Nouv. Dict. Hist. (1789, iii. 700) that M. Fourmont, 
who died at Paris in 1745, aged 62, was a highly accomplished scholar, 
who used to be consulted as an oracle, on the Greek, Persian, Syriac, 
2N2 
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Arabic, Hebrew, and even the Chinese tongue. His Latin Grammar of 
the Chinese Language, entitled Grammatica Sinica, was published in 
folio, 1742. M. Fourmont does not appear, from any of Mr. Webb's 
quotations, to have entertained the question he has proposed, and as to 
which he modestly says, (p. 10,) ‘‘ My present aim is little more than to 
set it in motion.” Neither literary leisure, nor grammatical ability, will 
allow me to aim at any thing beyond this notice, to those of your philolo- 
gical readers to whom it may be unknown, of an ingenious conjecture by 
a writer who sufticiently appears to have been no novice as to an acquaint- 
ance with the classic tongues. The following passages, from his preface, 
you will probably consider as worthy of quotation :— 

‘The splendour of the Greek language compared with the poverty of 
the Chinese, the distance of the countries from each other, and the silence 
of history concerning any communication between them, will be early 
objections. ‘The first of these is easily dismissed; the greatest things 
must have small beginnings; Hercules, as well as Hylas, was rocked in 
acradle. As to the rest—What do we know of the migrations and inter- 
course of men, previous to the commencement of the Greek annals, an 
era of yesterday, when we reflect on the probable age of the world ? Who 
were the Pelasgi, and whence? Asiatics, most certainly : and this is all 
that we know of their origin; a circumstance which makes it probable 
that they came from the most distant parts of Asia. 

* In cultivated life societies are stationary ; they grow fond and proud 
of their own improvements. In an unimproved state, mankind are wan- 
derers; the shepherd and hunter are, what the philosopher affects to be, 
—citizens of the world. Happily, the period is within record, at which 
our parents came down from the rocks of the North; and their language 
is now hissing on the banks of the Ganges. The spirit of trade has 
renewed our earliest habits, and brought us round to that East from 
whence we set out.” 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his Dissertation ‘ Upon the Origin of Lan- 
guage,’ (p. 6,) mentions—and it has a curious coincidence—that “ Mr. 
Webb, an ingenious writer in the reign of Charles IL, is so fully per- 
suaded that the Chinese was not derived from any other language, that, 
on the contrary, he declares it to be the only original language ; and that 
they now talk in China the language of Paradise.” Dr. Shuckford also, 
having stated the pretensions of the Hebrew, adds, (Connect. B. ii.)— 
‘* There is, indeed, another language in the world, which seems to have 
some marks of its being the first original language of mankind : it is the 
Chinese.” 

Bishop Hurd, in one of his earliest publications, has brought together 
the Greeks and the Chinese, though he does not entertain Mr. Webb's 
notion, but rather assumes the priority of the Greeks. I refer to the 
‘ Discourse on Poetical Imitation,’ annexed to his Horace. In the first 
edition, (1753,) for it was afterwards omitted, there is an account of ‘ the 
state of poetry among the Chinese,” in which he gives “ a short analysis” 
of ‘ The Orphan of the House of Chau,’ a Chinese drama, with which 
“the very learned and inquisitive Du Halde hath obliged us.” An 
English translation of this drama was one of the early literary occupa- 
tions of Bishop Percy, who published it 1762, with Dr. Hurd’s criticism, 
among his ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinese ;’ including an 
eriginal ‘ Dissertation on their Language and Writings.’ 
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Dr. Hurd considers ‘ The Electra of Sophocles’ as ‘a subject of near 
resemblance” to this tragedy, and discovers “‘ several lesser marks of 
coincidence between this Chinese and the Grecian models ;” while “‘ the 
general plan or structure of this poem, in the main, agrees very well-to 
the Greek form.” From hence, he does not argue, as Mr. Webb would 
probably have argued, but supposes, that ‘‘ common sense” had led “ the 
Chinese to such an identity of composition with that of Greece.” Per- 
haps some of your learned readers will pursue this subject. Should Mr. 
Webb's Treatise be scarce, which is not probable, on notice in the Herald, 
it shall be readily sent to your publisher for such a purpose. 

SUBSIDIARIUS. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Nothing can be more gratifying or acceptable to us, than such curious and 
interesting inquiries as these suggested by our learned and liberal Correspondent. 
We shall be obliged by his sending Webb’s Treatise for perusal, to our Pub- 
lishers: and sincerely hope, if our necessary attention to the pressing subjects 
of the day should prevent our early attention to the subject, that some spirit, 
similar to his own, will be drawn out of its retirement to pursue it for us, 


ON THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS XIV. 


Tue long and eventful reign of Louis XIV. constitutes one of the 
most interesting and instructive eras in the annals of modern Europe. 
National vanity has compared this celebrated period to the Augustan age 
of Rome. Poets have immortalized it with praise, and Voltaire himself, 
forgetting that impartiality was the first duty of an historian, has be- 
queathed to posterity a fulsome and laboured panegyric. In the esti- 
mate of a genuine Frenchman of the old school, the personal character of 
Louis XIV. presents the beau ideal of a king. The gracefulness and 
affability of his manners; his gallantry and devotion to the fair sex; 
the taste and magnificence of his court ; even the beauty of his counten- 
ance, and the elegance of his carriage, were the constant themes of praise 
and admiration among the wits and poets of the day. If contemporary 
applause were an unerring criterion of merit, and possessed the posterity- 
binding attribute of a legal precedent—Louis would occupy an exalted 
niche in the temple of fame. The rising generation, whose minds are 
impressed with the doctrine of equality, can form no adequate idea of 
the language in which the place-hunters of the seventeenth century ad- 
dressed the great monopolist of fortune. Flushed with the enthusiasm of 
loyalty, and probably somewhat exhilarated by the prospect of an annual 
pension, they exalted the idol of their adoration to the rank of a demi- 
god, and prostrated themselves in grovelling subserviency before his 
shrine. Nor has the age of Louis XIV. been destitute of panegyrists 
even in modern times. The advocates of absolute monarchy appeal to 
it with exultation: they boast of its military glories, its literature, its re- 
finements, its progress in art and science.} ‘lo considerable admiration the 
Augustan age of France can justly pretend ; but it was an age of tinsel 
and external splendour, an age of hypocrisy and parade, which may daz- 
zle and fascinate the superficial observer, but cannot impose on the philo- 
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sophical historian. It exhibited the triumph of legitimacy over utility : 
in the reckless sacrifice of general happiness to individual caprice, it dis- 
played a warning example to modern times of the danger to be appre- 
hended from the exercise of irresponsible power ; and though aristocracy 
may indulge its dotage in recalling to memory those years of tyranny, 
when the noble was exempt from taxation, and the Bastile and the lettre 
de cachet stifled the remonstrances of indignant patriotism, yet by the 
truly virtuous and honourable mind, that reign of monarchical insolence 
will be viewed with disgust and horror, and the ministers and courtiers of 
Louis XIV. be held up to the scorn and execration of mankind, 

In this essay, it is not proposed to enter into any discussion of the wars 
or public politics of the reign ; such a discussion would be incompatible with 
the space to which this article must of necessity be confined. But it may 
not be unamusing to the reader, if a picture of the interior of the Court is 
here sketched out, and the principal characters who figured there intro- 
duced to his acquaintance. He will be, as it were, permitted to pene- 
trate behind the scenes, and allowed to inspect the secret machinery 
of government; nor will the information thus acquired be simply enter- 
taining; it may also be productive of instruction, and facilitate with 
young students of French history the acquisition of just and important 
knowledge. For since, in pure despotisms, the mere will of the prince 
constitutes law, it is highly conducive to a true apprehension of the causes 
which influence the enactment of his laws, to become acquainted with 
his private character, and to understand the feelings, passions, rivalships, 
plots, and parties of the Court circle. It is almost impertinent to remind 
the reader, that in studying the histories of France and England, he 
must philosophise on his facts in a very different manner: the public 
mind of a despotism bears no resemblance to that of a representative go- 
vernment. The pulse of the one beats languidly, while the other answers 
to the least pressure. In this disquisition, therefore, the manners of the 
Court will be described, as affording the best index of the spirit of the 
age. 

From 1643, when Louis succeeded to the throne at five years of age, 
to his majority in 1651, it is the history of the Regency of Anne of 
Austria, his mother, and the Fronde. Fron his majority to the death 
of Mazarin, in 1661, it is the history of the Cardinal, who enjoyed un- 
divided power. Upon his death, Louis, whose vanity had been frequently 
humbled by the dictatorial haughtiness of his minister, determined for 
the future to retain in his own hands the reins of government. At the 
first council, which he held in person, he displayed the despotism of his 
character. After having announced his intention of being his own prime 
minister, he proceeded in the following strain: “ La face du theatre 
change; j’aurai d'autres principes dans le gouvernement de mon état, 
dans le régie de mes finances, et dans la négotiation au dehors, que 
n’avait feu Monsieur le Cardinal. Vous savez mes volontés; c'est a 
vous maintenant, messieurs, de les executer.”' Duclos has related two 
anecdotes of the King, which strongly mark his disposition to rule with- 
out control. Shortly after he had promulgated his determination of 
directing affairs in person, he entered the Parliament in a hunting dress, 
booted, spurred, and with a whip in his hand, and after having prohibited 





1 Millot’s Hist. de France, p. 387. Vol, 2, 
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the members from issuing any edicts without his permission, he dissolved 
the assembly, What must have been the state of public opinion, when 
such a violation of the law pased unnoticed! The same historian, who 
has recorded this transaction, also relates, that an old magistrate, on 
reading to the King a document which he had prepared for his sig- 
nature, made use of the expression, ‘‘ Le Roi et L’Ktat;” on which 
Louis interrupted him, saying, “ L’Etat? C'est moi.” So high and 
exalted were his notions of prerogative! It was a misfortune ot incal- 
culable magnitude both to the King and to his people, that in early life 
his education had been grossly neglected. The ambition of Mazarin 
induced that erafty minister to rear up in ignorance the future sovereign 
of France, in the hope of perpetuating his own authority. He inspired 
his royal pupil with a passion for fétes and military parade, and thus 
detached his attention from those more important matters of public po- 
lity, which the jealous Italian regulated at his pleasure. If the testimony 
of the Duchess of Orleans, who lived with the King for years, and must 
have had ample opportunities for observation, may be implicitly credited, 
he could scarcely read or write. ‘* Louis XIV. et toute sa famille, a 
exception de mon fils (the celebrated Regent) haissaient la lecture. 
On n’avait rien appris au roi ni au Monsieur (her own husband): a 
peine savaient ils lire ou ecrire.”* To this want of education the candid 
and liberal historian will attribute many of the imperfections of his 
character ; but while the ignorance of Louis excites our pity, rather than 
provokes our anger, what language shall we find sufliciently expressive 
of our indignation against the treacherous Cardinal? It is not irrational 
to ascribe the religious bigotry of the King to the contracted range of his 
understanding, nor can we wonder at his submission to Le Tellier and 
La Chaise. Mazarin then must be execrated by posterity as the in- 
direct author of the persecution of the Jansenists, and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantz; for had Louis cultivated in youth his natural eapa- 
city, which was far above mediocrity, it is diilicult to conjecture that he 
would have acted with so much impolicy. 

It is an opinion eagerly embraced, and studiously promulgated by the 
aristocratic admirers of the age of Louis XIV., that his Court was the 
model of elegance, delicacy, taste, and refinement. Upon this favourite 
theme of declamation, it is now proposed to offera few remarks, and, more 
particularly, on the prostitution and general libertinism of the haut ton, 
and to illustrate by a few facts the true condition of moral and conjugal 
duty, in the atmosphere of Marly and Versailles. Louis himself was 
passionately fond of women: he had very little of the tenderness or sen- 
timent of a lover ; animal gratification, as with the brutes, constituted 
the summum bonum of his felicity ; nor does he appear to have appre- 
ciated the pleasures of sympathy, or entertained the slightest regard for 
mental attractions. Hence arose the wavering inconstancy of his dis- 
position ; for as mere sensuality was ever in his thoughts, he required the 
stimulus of novelty to excite his pallid and depraved appetite. ‘“ Louis 
XLV, etait galant, mais souvent il poussait la galanterie jusqu’a la de- 
bauche ; tout lui etait bon pourvu que ce fussent des femmes, les pay- 
sannes, les filles des jardiniers, les femmes de chambre, les dames de 








* Mem. par la Duchesse d’Orleans, p. 23, 
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qualité ; elles n’avaient que faire semblant d’etre amoureuses de lui.””® 
The truth is, that in matters of the heart, as well as in matters of govern- 
ment, Louis was a selfish, unfeeling, and tyrannical despot. He cared 
no more for a woman after she had once submitted to his desires (with 
the single exception of Madame de Montespan). This is a serious charge 
against his humanity, but the materials of proof are abundant. One in- 
stance must satisfy the reader: it is of La Valliere that we are about to 
speak—the modest, the beautiful, the affectionate La Valliere—of that 
fascinating but ill-fated woman, whose attractions must command our 
homage, whose sufferings must awaken our pity, and whose injuries must 
rouse our indignation. Louis first saw her in the establishment of Hen- 
rietta, of England, wife of Philip, Duke of Orleans. She was on the eve 
of marriage with an individual selected by her parents, but disliked by 
herself. In fact, she once encountered the King walking alone in the 
gardens, without any attendant, and immediately felt in his favour a pure 
and intense passion. She was, indeed, the only one of his mistresses 
who loved Louis de Bourbon; the others loved the King of France. 
After a struggle between inclination and duty, this virtuous maiden sub- 
mitted to her lover, and for some years he returned her affection with re- 
ciprocal fondness. But he became at length tired and satiated ; he gradually 
detached himself from his mistress; and when Madame de Montespan 
had meshed him in her toils, he cast off the virtuous La Valliere for the 
mercenary embraces of an adultress. The new -favourite exercised her 
triumph with all the malevolence of a rival, actually compelling La Val- 
liere, with the King’s assent, to dress and undress her. Why did La 
Valliere submit to such treatment? On account of her children, who 
would have been worse provided for than they were, had this excellent 
mother resisted the caprices of De Montespan. But even this indignity 
was slight in comparison with what she indured from her seducer 
himself. 

The act we are now about to record, evinces such brutal heartlessness, 
such a total absence of humanity and manhood, that, had it not rested 
on the testimony of an eye-witness, for the honour of our nature we should 
have ascribed it to scandal. Talk of the ferocity of the lower orders, 
forsooth! Why, we venture to assert, that no ballast-heaver on the 
Thames would behave with such studied ruffianism towards a woman he 
had seduced, and who loved him, and was the mother of his children, as 
Louis did towards the affectionate La Valliere. The following passage 
is quoted at length, not only to point out the act he committed, but also 
to give the opinion of the Duchess on the character of La Valliere :— 
‘‘ La Valliere n’etait point une maitresse légére ; elle l’a bien prouve par 
sa penitence continuée jusqu’a sa fin. C’etait une personne aimable, 
bonne, douce, et tendre. Ce n’etait pas par ambition qu’elle aimait le roi ; 
elle avait pour lui une veritable passion, et n’a jamais aimé que lui. C’est 
sur l’instigation de la Montespan que le roi I’a traitée si mal : Madame 
La Valliere avait le coeur pénetre: mais la pauvre creature s’imaginaity 
qu'elle ne pouvait faire un plus grand sacrifice 4 Dieu, qu’en lui saeri- 
fiant la source de ses fautes; et croyait etre d’autant plus agreable & 
Dieu, que la penitence viendrait du méme lieu oi elle avait péché. 





3 Mem. par la Duchesse d’Orleans, p. 46, 
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Aussi restait elle par penitence, chez Madame de Montespan. Celle ci 
qui avait plus desprit, se moquait d’elle publiquement, la traitait fort 
mal, et obligeait le roi & en agir de meme. II fallait traverser la chambre 
de la Valliere pour se rendre chez la Montespan: le roi avait un joli 
epagneul appele malice. A |’instigation de ]a Montespan, il prenait ce i 











































petit chien, et le jetait a la Duchesse de la Valliere ; en disant: “ Tenez, 
Madame, voila votre compagnie ; c'est assez.” * 

Thus it appears, that this most magnanimous descendant of St. Louis, 
who is described by his admirers as the model of chivalry, threw his 
spaniel in the face of the mother of his children, and telling her, at the 
same time, that she was not a fit companion for any thing but a dog, 
left her in tears, and walked away with an abandoned adultress, whose 
heart was blacker than night. Yet this outrage was committed in 
that boasted ‘age of chivalry and exalted feeling,” whose downfall was : 


an 


pathetically bewailed in the oratorical rhapsody of Burke, when that if 
political renegade announced to his affrighted contemporaries, “ that the ' i 
glory of Europe was extinguished for ever” ! .. 

So much for the humanity of Louis XIV. Perhaps the following i 
anecdote will give the reader as high an opinion of his honour: ‘\ 


Mademoiselle Montpensier, daughter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, was 
enamoured of the famous Count de Lauzun. The King had consented ' 
to their marriage, after many scruples on the score of ‘“ mesalliance.” yf 
Lauzun, anxious to celebrate his nuptials with extraordinary magnifi- | 
cence, most imprudently delayed the ceremony for eight days, in order to 
astonish the courtiers by the splendour of his equipage. In this interval, 

Louvois, who dreaded the ascendancy of Lauzun, represented to the rest 

of the royal family the disgrace and hazard of this projected match, and 

he succeeded so well in his negotiations, that Louis retracted his promise, 

and incarcerated the unfortunate Lauzun in the dungeons of Pignerol. — 
There he remained, during several years, along with the famous Fouquet ; thi 
but Mademoiselle proved faithful to her unhappy lover. She importuned 

the King incessantly to procure his release, but without effect. At length, 

as a dernier resort, she applied to Madame de Montespan, hoping, 

through the aid of the mistress, to alter the resolution of Louis. The 

manner in which this negotiation was conducted, shows at once the de- 

voted constancy of Mademoiselle, the cunning and avarice of De Mon- 

tespan, and the baseness and treachery of the King. Mademoiselle ‘ 
promised Madame de Montespan to constitute the Duke of Maine (the es 
eldest child of Madame) her heir, provided the King permitted her mar- 

riage with Lauzun. This proposal was in due time communicated to 

Louis, and he affected to be deeply sensible of the generous kindness 

which Mademoiselle displayed towards his favourite son. Matters, how- 

ever, did not advance so expeditiously as the impatience of a lover de- 

sired; but toall remonstrances against delay, the only answer she received ; 
was, ‘* At a more convenient season I will send for you.” Unfortunately i 


for Mademoiselle, before the convenient season did arrive, she was 
waited on by Louvois and Colbert, who announced the purport of their 
visit to be the arrangement of the immediate legal transfer of the princi- 
pality of Dombes and the Comté d’Eu to the Duke of Maine. She 
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refused to ratify the deeds till Lauzun was released; but the threat of 
the Bastile overcame her resolution, and she reluctantly signed the docu- 
ment. ‘* Apres ma donation,” says Mademoiselle in her Memoirs, “ ce 
furent des remercimens, des promesses sans fin et sans bornes: vous avez 
fait un tour habile, et d’une bonne téte; le roi, qui vous a aimée jusqu'a 
présent comme sa cousine-germaine, va vous considérer comme sa sceur. 
Ceci va augmenter son amitié et sa confiaice, et vous lier trés étroité- 
ment, Il ne songera qu’a vous donner des marques de sa reconnoissance, 
qu’a vous faire tous les plaisirs qu'il pourra imaginer. Vous serez de 
tout, et il voudra que tout le monde voie Ja considération qu'il aura pour 
vous.” ° These were fine promises, certainly ; but Louis, after having 
swindled his dupe out of her property, instead of expediting the mar- 
riage, laughed at her credulity, and, instead of blushing for his own dis- 
honourable conduct, plumed himself on his diplomatic dexterity. Pre- 
meditated fraud and deliberate lying were quite compatible with the 
character of a gentleman and a king in the days of chivalry. 

The Liaison between Louis and Madame de Maintenon, and the extra- 
ordinary elevation of that celebrated woman, ig a perfect specimen of the 
romance of real life. Her maiden name was Frances d’Aubigne. She 
was born in the prison of Niort. Hunger, rags, disease, penury, and 
filth, surrounded the cradle of the future Queen of France. After her 
parents were liberated from confinement, the family proceeded to America. 
On the voyage, the little d’Aubigne was supposed to be dead: a gun 
was fired preparatory to throwing the corpse into the sea; but the 
mother, in imprinting a last kiss on the lips of her child, warmed it into 
life, and thus saved it from an untimely end. Their stay in America was 
short: the imprudent father addicted himself to gaming, and was ruined. 
The mother and daughter returned to France in a state of destitution ; 
Frances was placed in a convent by the joint contributions of her rela- 
tives; and, at the age of fifteeen, her aunt, Madame de Neuillant, con- 
ducted her to Paris, where she was introduced to the celebrated Scarron, 
The deformed poet pitied her forlorn condition, and generously offered to 
place her in a religious establishment at his own cost, or marry her. She 
accepted with gratitude his hand, and, at the age of sixteen, became the 
wife of the greatest wit in Paris. The house and table of Scarron was 
the literary centre of the capital, to which the scholar, the soldier, the 
diplomatist, in fact, all the male and female leaders of the haut ton, 
incessantly crowded. In this society, aided and improved by the in- 
structive conversations of hertalented husband, Madame Scarron acquired 
that polished style and fascinating manner, which rendered her the 
charm and ornament of polite life. After a union of ten years, Scarron 
died, leaving his widow in extreme distress. She applied to Mazarin 
for the continuance of the pension her husband had enjoyed; but the 
future dispenser of rewards and titles was constantly refused. After 
many years of privations, she was at length indebted to Madame de 
Montespan for her subsequent elevation. ‘The mistress of the King used 
to frequent the parties of Scarron, and there became acquainted with his 
wife. When the children she had by Louis were growing up, it was de- 
sirable to remove them from the palace, and confide their education to 
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On the Character of Louis XIV, 533 
some trust-worthy individual. De Montespan selected the widow of 
Scarron, whose talents she appreciated, and on whose discretion she 
placed reliance. She behaved towards the children with the tenderness 
and affection of a mother. The King surprised her one day holding, with 
one hand, the Duke of Maine, who was sick with a fever, rocking, with 
the other, the cradle of Mademoiselle de Nantes, and nursing the sleep- 
ing Count de Vexin on her knees. Louis was so penetrated at thesight, that 
he sent her, next morning, one hundred thousand franes, and raised her 
pension fromtwo thousand livres to two thousand crowns. Shortly after- 
wards, he purchased her the estate of Maintenon, from which she took 
the name by which she is known to posterity. From this period, De 
Maintenon became the rival of De Montespan. The King had already 
felt the stings of conscience, and more than one temporary separation 
had taken place between him and his mistress. De Montespan became 
capricious and ill-tempered. Louis, after submitting to her angry alter- 
cations, repaired to the mild aud virtuous Maintenon. There he saw 
his children, whom he loved -with true paternal fondness; and he thus, 
insensibly and by degrees, transferred some part of his love from his 
offspring to the woman who had superintended their education. Into 
the details of the courtship it is impossible to enter: suffice it to say, that 
the widow of Scarron became, by one of the inexplicable freaks of for- 
tune, the lawful wife of Louis XIV. 

If it be true that vice is misery, and virtue happiness, it is difficult to 
understand on what grounds any consistent politician can praise of ad- 
mire the Augustan age of France. The specimens exhibited in this 
article show the condition of moral duty to have been low indeed ; but 
the catalogue might be swelled to an amount absolutely incredible to 
those whose attention has not been turned to the study of French history. 
Louvois solicited the King to nominate Madame Dufresnoy, a lady of 
honour to the Queen. Madame Dufresnoy was the avowed mistress of 
Louvois; but, notwithstanding, the appointment was given, The Duchess 
of Orleans, whose frankness of narrative is most extraordinary in a 
female, records the following detestable plan of Louvois for keeping up 
military discipline, and which was admired as a piece of dexterous 
policy. We must give this untranslateable morceau in the original :— 
‘¢ Louvois, dont les amis s’y livraient pour la plupart au vice contre la 
nature, disait au roi, pour les sauver, que cela valait mieux pour le ser- 
vice de sa majesté, que s'ils aimaient les femmes; car, lorsqu’il fallait 
aller & la guerre et entreren campagne, on ne pouvait les détacher de 
leurs maitresses: qu’ils retournaient avant la fin de la campagne, et que 
Jorsqu’ on venait a la bataille, il ne se trouvait pas des officiers; il en 
citait beaucoup d’exemples: tandis qu’ayant d'autres inclinations, ils 
etaient bien aises de quitter les dames, et d’entrer avec leurs amans en 
campagne, et que dans ce casils n’etaient point aussi pressés de retourner 
chez eux. Par ce discours il avait engagé le roi & étre indulgent : ce qui 
n’avait pas déplu A son confesseur. En effet, si l’on avait voulu punir ce 
vice, il aurait falla commencer par le college des jesuites.”” 

Many of the vices of Louis are to be ascribed to his defective educa- 
tion, and many more to the pride and self-sufficiency which was unhap- 
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pily produced by the servility of his flatterers. He was made to believe 
himself a demi-god, and to the shame of literature be it said, even Racine 
and Boileau contributed to the delusion. . Louis, on his return to Ver- 
sailles in 1677, said to Racine and Despreaux, his historiographers, ‘ I 
am sorry you did not come to the last campaign; you would have seen 
the war, and the journey would not have been long.” ‘ Your Majesty,” 
replied Racine, ‘‘ did not give us time to pack up our portmanteaus.”— 
“‘ Reponse ingenieuse,” adds Millot, ‘ot l’on reconnait l'art, si commun 
& la cour, d’assaissoner finement la flatterie.’”’* The flatteries of Boileau, 
who, as a professed satirist, affected a stern and noble independence of 
character, are disgusting to those who can penetrate beneath the flimsy 
veil with which he covered his fawning panegyrics. Inthe ‘ Discours au 
Roi,’ prefixed to the complete editions of his satires, he tells the king that 
his royal wisdom is not the slow growth of age, but of innate intellectual 
superiority ; and after sneering at his predecessors, who from want of 
capacity were compelled to nominate a prime minister, he compares 
Louis to the gods, who never act by deputy. 

Toi, qui seul, sans ministre, a l’exemple des dieux, 
Soutiens tout par toi meme, et vois tout par tes yeux. 


This compliment gratified the king; and as a practical proof that he 
merited the comparison, he gave Boileau a pension, which the poet no 
doubt considered a very godlike act. In the ode on the capture of Na- 
mur, he again exalts the king among the celestials; but not satisfied 
with dealing in generalities, Boileau specifically identifies Louis with 
Jupiter Tonans. After desiring the winds to be silent, in order that the 
trees may enjoy the ode in praise of the king, and describing the French 
soldiers and officers as “dix mille vaillans Alcides,” he then elevates his 
strain, in order to keep Louis at a proper elevation above these Her- 
culean warriors. So it occurred to his imagination, that as Hercules 
was the son of Jove, he must of necessity, to have his ode in good keep- 
ing, place Louis on an equality with the lover of Alemena, 


* Quel bruit, quel feu l’environne ! 
C’est Jupiter en personne, 
Ou c'est le vainquer de Mons.” 


This fulsome adulation, addressed to a king who could scarcely read or 
write, and whose pride and vanity were unbounded, was well calculated 
to mislead and corrupt the natural good understanding which Louis un- 
doabtedly possessed. He was induced to believe himself the greatest 
man who ever drew the breath of life, and regarded his subjects as mere 
tools and instruments by which he was enabled to accomplish the gratifi- 
cation of his desires. Inspired with this feeling, and anxious to leave 
behind him a monument of his power and taste, he indulged in the 
building mania, to an extent that ruined his finances. Dangeau, whose 
accuracy may be relied on, states in his Memoirs, that in August 1684, 
there were twenty-two thousand men and six thousand horses employed 
at Versailles. In the following year, the number was increased to thirty- 
six thousand labourers. The expenses at Marly were equally great. 
Louis, being tired with the publicity of Versailles, wished to build a small 
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chateau, and occasionally retire into solitude. On this plan, Marly was 
commenced ; but St. Simon declares that the cost of this palace was not 
inferior to the expenditure incurred at Versailles. Some idea may be 
formed of the reckless profusion of Louis, from the following extract :— 
“ J'ai vu apporter de Compiégne et des autres forets, de grands arbres 
avec leurs branches et leurs feuilles. Plus des trois quarts mouroient, et 
ils étoient sur-le-champ remplacés par d'autres. J'ai vu des allées en- 
tiéres disparoitre d’un coup de sifflet, de vastes espaces de bois epais 
changées en pieces d’eau, ot je me suis promené en gondole, et remises 
ensuite en forets, a n’y pas voir le jour, des le moment qu’on les plantoit. 
J’ai vu des bassins changés en cascades, des eaux jaillissantes en eaux 
plates, les séjours des carpes ornés de sculptures et de dorures les plus 
exquises, et a peine achevés, rechangés et rétablis en boulingrins; sans 
compter la prodigieuse machine avec ses immenses aqueducs, ses con- 
duits, et ses reservoirs monstrueux.” 9 


France, during the reign of Louis XIV., experienced a vicissitude of 
fortune only surpassed by that which she felt under the late emperor. At 
the treaty of Niméguen, Louis had arrived at the zenith of his prosperity. 
From the moment when he most unjustly, in violation of the express 
clause in the treaty of the Pyrenees, claimed, in right of his wife, the 
throne of Spain, his fortune declined. The memorable war of the suc- 
cession exhausted the wealth and humbled the pride of. France. The 
triumphs of Luxembourg and Turenne were eclipsed by the successes of 
Eugene and Marlborough. The domestic afflictions of Louis, in addition 
to his political reverses, subdued his proud and arrogant spirit. The 
memory of his past vices all crowded on his recollection, and the fear of 
death became every day more dreadful to his mind. Can it excite sur- 
prise, that an old libertine, grossly ignorant, and horrified at the prospect 
of eternal damnation, should seek consolation and hope in the cheering 
promises of his confessor? The presence of his illegitimate children, 
dearer to his heart than the offspring of his marriage, constituted at once 
his happiness and his misery ; as an affectionate parent, which he unques- 
tionably was, he enjoyed, in the company of his family, all the gratifica- 
tion which paternal feelings generate, but that gratification was embit- 
tered by the recollection of his vices: he thought of La Valliere, a volun- 
tary recluse, separated from the world, and driven into the solitude of a 
cloister by the agonies of remorse, and the studied cruelties of the father 
of her children ; he thought of the young Fontange, and the wretched hour 
in which he held in his arms the pale and emaciated body of the dying 
victim of his seduction; and in these dreadful moments of reflection, he 
felt as a mere man: his victories, his trophies, his buildings, the flattery 
of his courtiers, his poets, and his historians,—what consolation could 
they bring to the harrassed mind of Louis? Adversity, both political 
and domestic, had taught him wisdom : he saw and felt the nobleness of 
virtue, and learnt to despise the false glitter of aristocracy ; but though he 
perceived that power “could not minister to a mind diseased, nor raze 
out the written troubles of the brain,” yet he unluckily sought protection 
among those who deluded his weak mind, and rendered him the instru- 
ment of their ambition. To the ascendancy of Le Tellier and La Chaise, 
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the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the destruction of Port Royal, 
must be attributed. These intriguing churchmen, by the aid of super- 
stitious terrors and the threat of eternal punishment, held Louis in com- 
plete subjection. The following particulars will place the religious 
bigotry of the king in a true and clear light, and this single example will 
enable the reader to judge of his general character after his marriage with 
Madame de Maintenon. 

During the Augustan age of France, the clergy and nobility were ex- 
empt from taxation. The expenses incurred during the war of the suc- 
cession had exhausted the treasury, and the ordinary sources of revenue 
were insuflicient to meet the national expenditure. In this critical state 
of affairs, Desmarets, the minister of finance, urged the king to levy a 
tenth on the property of the church and nobility. This proposal filled 
the king with horror: he represented the plan of the minister as abso~ 
lutely sacrilegious, and pleaded the privilege of the nobles against the 
arguments of Desmarets. St. Simon, himself a peer, and a most deter- 
mined stickler for authority, thus relates the facts'®:—* Le roi, qui avait 
des scrupules sur l’enormité des impots, en concut de plus forts 4 mésure 
que l’extreme besoin le mit dans la nécessité de fouler davantage ses 
sujets, Prendre aussi les biens de tout le monde, disait il, c'est ce que 
je ne crois pas pouvoir faire en sureté de conscience. A la fin, il s’ouvrit 
de ses scrupules au Pere Le Tellier, qui lui demande quelques jours pour 
y penser, et revint avec un consultation, non de sa compagnie qu'il ne 
fallait pas compromettre, mais des habiles docteurs de Sorbonne, qui 
decidaient que tous les biens des Francais etaient au rot en propre, 
et que, quand il les prendrait, il ne prendratt que ce qui lui appar- 
tient.” On this assurance, the scruples of Louis disappeared, but he 
permitted the clergy to compromise for their quota of the tax, at a very 
moderate sum. ‘The conduct of Louis on this occasion shows, in strong 
colours, the wretched imbecility of his character ; and the answer of the 
Sorbonne abundantly proves the debased condition of public spirit.— 
Louis, the pride and paragon of aristocracy, the handsomest and best- 
bred gentleman in France, could not reconcile to his refined and delicate 
conscience the taxation of the rich; but this most religious and gracious 
descendant of St. Louis never hesitated to extort the earnings of honest 
industry, to gratify the rapacious avarice of his strumpets, and pamper 
the sneaking sycophants of his court. 

The impossibility of including in this article the last years of Louis, 
and explaining the nature of his famous will, and the consequences to 
which it led, compel us to close this notice abruptly. Ina future Num- 
ber, we shall detail the struggles for the regency, and the peculiar views 
of the Duke of Orleans and his competitor, the Duke of Maine. 
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REVIEW OF THE EVENTS OF THE PAST YEAR IN BRITISH 
INDIA, 


To the Editor o; the Oriental Herald, 


SIR, Bengal, Jan. 1825, 


Your publication has attracted deserved attention in “ the city of 
palaces,” and countries subject to ihe rule of those who reside init. It has 
elicited a spirit of inquiry which must be productive of advantage; and 
whatever may be the opinion of those who disperse the loaves and fishes 
in this best of all countries, be assured your efforts “‘ ex fumo dare lucem” 
will be regarded with no common interest by that portion of your coun- 
trymen who venture to think without asking the permission of the consti- 
tuted authorities. May you long continue your labours, to the amusement 
and improvement of those whose vocation it is to rule, and of those whose 
business it is to obey. The classes are somewhat unequally divided, but 
a vigilant attention to the proceedings of “‘ the powers that be,” will not 
be useless to either. 

If an attentive and impartial review of the events of the last year be 
taken, it will not be found that they are less replete with interest than 
those which have preceded. We have had wars and rumours of wars, 
although our late illustrious ruler gives such pledges of uninterrupted 
tranquillity, that one should suppose it quite impossible that any period 
short of a century should witness the discharge of a gun between the 
Ganges and the Indus, without the express sanction of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council. The pamphlet recommending 
the transformation of our swords into ploughshares had scarcely reached 
us, when the Government Gazette was compelled to announce that our 
troops had retired (of course in good order) before the subjects of his 
golden-footed Majesty; that a Pindaree chief had appeared in force on 
the frontier; and that the head collector of a vast traet of country, re- 
pulsed in an attack on a zumeendar’s abode, had fallen before “‘a petty 
fortress by an unknown hand,” leaving his principal assistants in the 
hands of the enemy. 

The history of the Burmese war will not want a chronicler: Hastings 
had his ; and Amherst will not find it difficult to present to the world a 
goodly quarto, ‘more solito,” from the most authentic sources, and ac- 
cording to the most approved receipts for such compilations. We hope 
the historian of his Lordship’s deeds of arms will have the candour to tell 
us who advised him to consent to the “‘ rendezvous” of the expedition 
upon a coast so insalubrious, that, at the season of the year selected, to 
approach it was certain death. 

The takingof Rangoon, which, by-the-by, the enemy very wisely aban- 
doned at our approach, was announced to the capital and the provinces 
by that firing of salutes at sunrise, and hoisting of flags, which it is a 
great mistake to consider the most certain indication of military success. 
As Voltaire has remarked, “ Apres le combat on fit chanter le ‘Te Deum’ 
chacun dans son camp; and we presume the King of the Golden Foot 
has long since thanked the white elephant he worships for putting it into 
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the heads of Lord Amherst and Sir Edward Paget, to fix the period for 
the despatch of thirteen thousand men from Calcutta, precisely as if they 
had determined to give them the obvious advantage of reaching their 
destinat'on in the rainy season, when the pestilential miasmata exhaled 
from this universal swamp might have the full effect apprehended by 
those who had thought it worth while to read any account of the country, 
and most desired by the enemy. 

“*Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” We have covered ourselves 
with glory, (as the Moniteur used to say,) at Ramoo and Rangoon; but be 
the final result of the campaign what it may, let us not forget that the 
time of the year selected for its commencement cost us the lives of two- 
thirds of our army. 

It is pleasing, however, under any state affliction, to be able to rely on 
the affections and loyalty of the army, because we have good military 
authority for supposing that “ Dieu est presque toujours du coté des 
grandes masses.” Accordingly, we felt secure in the ‘* imposing attitude” 
we had assumed ; and ‘‘ come what may,” as Mr. Canning says, we relied 
for ultimate success in the struggle on the devoted attachment of the 
Native soldiery; when “ Eheu fugaces” accounts arrived at the head- 
quarters that two battalions of sepoys were in open mutiny at about ten 
miles distant from Fort-William. 

This was very disagreeable information, as you may well suppose. 
However, the heads of offices were collected and consulted ; for we hold 
in esteem the proverb which sayeth, that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom ; and every effort was accordingly made to convince the 
sepoys, by irrefragable argument, that it was much more respectable, 
and according to established usage, to go and die of pestilence in the 
Burmese swamps, than to fall ingloriously by the guns of the European 
artillery and his Majesty’s 47th regiment, drawn up in admirable posi- 
tions for giving effect to the able and convincing demonstrations of the 
Quarter-Master-General on this head, who was on the spot ready to apply 
that “ultima ratio” with which it was obviously politic to combat such 
absurd prejudices. 

There are some people whom nothing will convince. The ‘ bad spirit” 
of these battalions evidently required coercion : the word was given,—the 
guns opened on these misguided wretches, and were worked with such 
spirit and precision, that the Barrackpore parade was speedily strewed 
with dead bodies. Some of these, indeed, had been owned by spectators, 
who, more curious than wise, had been attracted to the scene, and who 
ought, as we know the Opposition will say in England, to have been 
warned of theirdanger. But the court reply is always at hand,—What 
business had the bearers and washermen of the gentlemen at Barrackpore 
to take any interest in the refusal of the troops to go to Rangoon? Be- 
sides, ‘‘ To do a great right, do a little wrong,’—vide Blackstone, and 
Lord Ebrington’s conversation with Buonaparte on the affair of Jaffa, 

This salutary warning to those who presume to take a part in such 
scenes, and to those who are unwise enough to look on while the tragedy 
is performing, was followed by a court-martial, which very properly ap- 
plied the gallows to those who had escaped the gun. The remnant of the 
disaffected were sentenced to different periods of imprisonment, with 
labour and irons on the public roads, in order that the “ Ultima Thule” 
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of our Indian territory might have an opportunity of remarking our cle- 
mency ; while the “ example,” as it has been termed, will have the dou- 
ble good effect of overawing the disaffected, and those who think of enlist- 
ing will understand that a soldier should take no care of the morrow, néi- 
ther ‘‘what he shall eat nor what he shall drink ;” that he has no business 
to prefer Bengal to Arracan; and that nothing can be more imprudent 
and hazardous than any futile representation of his wants, where the 
Quarter-Master-General explains to him from a battery loaded with 
grape-shot, that it is impossible he should have any. 

“ Il est bon quelquefois de faire fusiller un Amiral pour encourager 
les autres.” When the deserters have made the above important truths 
more certainly known to the Company’s provinces, we shall have our 
reward in the popularity of the service and the ease with which our army 
will be recruited. 

In the mean time, however, we doubt not that some of those ignorant 
and ill-advised persons, who will always fancy they see errors in forms of 
administration, however nearly they may approximate to sublunary per- 
fection, will on the present occasion indulge themselves in much indeco- 
rous and unnecessary sarcasm. They will say that there was not an officer 
of any standing in these corps present with them ; that the orders for the 
movement of corps on this unpopular service were so strictly impartial, that 
the 16th regiment had been at Barrackpore three years, and had not been 
moved, while the disaffected corps had just had a long and fatiguing 
march from distant stations; that seven rupees, formerly a sufficient and 
liberal allowance for a sepoy, when every thing was cheap in the country, 
is no longer so now ; that every article of life can be proved to be nearly 
double the price it was twenty years back; that, after all, Government 
had been compelled to give rations, or, in other words, an increase of pay 
to the troops in the field, thereby affording a tacit admission of its insuffi- 
ciency, and rather a dangerous ground of inference to those who will fancy 
that the rations are an emanation from the fears, rather than the libe- 
rality of the Governor-General in Council ;—finally, that not a musket of 
the mutineers was fired, or even loaded, and that such violent measures 
must increase the number of desertions now so prevalent; that the Go- 
vernor-General had made the offence highly penal, in opposition to that 
wise policy which never made much stir about desertion in the Native 
army, in order that the country might believe that we scarcely thought it 
worth while. All this, and much more, will be said on this unhappy event ; 
but such senseless clamours will impose upon nobody: he that has placed 
his body at the disposal of another has no right to make any use of his 
mind. Soldiers, we repeat, have no business to do any thing more than 
just eat and drink enough to support life, until the glorious moment arrives 
for sacrificing it in a swamp or a jungle. To them it matters little whe- 
ther the standard of the regiment waves over the Duke of Wellington or a 
broomstick. 

“Point d’argent point de Suisse.” Money has been wisely denominated 
the sinews of war. To meet the exigencies of our situation with becom- 
ing vigour in the financial as well as the other departments of the state, 
a loan was opened on terms so popular with the capitalists, that we verily 
believe there is some truth in the report which fixes the maximum of the 
subscriptions at no less a sum than from thirty to forty thousand rupees. 

The certainty of support from the monied class, that important body in 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 6. 20 
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all countries which are pugnaciously disposed, having been thus ingeni- 
ously ascertained, the efficient and judicious application of their resources 
was one of those debts which are sometimes contracted by the governors 
with the governed, which in the hurry of multiplied avocations are not un- 
frequently left unpaid. Wit and forgetfulness, we know, are proverbially 
close allies. We hope the Transport Department did not forget to report 
to the Governor-General in Council their haying despatched a rotten ves- 
sel for the stores of one of the coast magazines, the bottom of which came 
out, positively in still water, close to Calcutta. The Indian Government 
have a preference for rotten ships: we recollect a precisely similar fact 
occurring in Bombay Harbour, when the expedition sailed for Rassool- 
khyma. However, they will make a good case even of this; for it can be 
logically demonstrated that a thing is not lost as long as you know where 
it is, and the public should be satisfied when they are told that the stores 
of the Goliah are at the bottom of the Ganges. 

Being thus secure of a wise and economical superintendence of the ma- 
tertel of the army—ample means provided for the payment of the troops, 
in the event of any unforeseen prolongation of the war—the affections of 
the Native part of the army judiciously conciliated by the abovementioned 
distribution of rations to those who wish to live, and grape-shot to those 
who want to die, it only remained to gain the confidence and good-will 
of those who lead as well as they who are to follow. Accordingly, no 
better measure could possibly be devised than that impartial selection of 
officers for the command of brigades on the frontier, under which the 
Bengal army will remark with so much self-congratulation, that six Bri- 
gadier-Generals have been chosen from the King’s regiments, while their 
body has had the honour of supplying a solitary commander of the above 
rank. 

We believe that Brigadier-Generals Sir Archibald Campbell, Dunkin, 
Morrison, M‘Kellar, Cotton, and M‘Bean, are valiant men of war; and 
we doubt not they will smite these Mugs, and spoil their tents. But 
it is said that they have no natural and exclusive vocation for such opera- 
tions; and there is no lack of Captains of experience and renown on our 
own Army List, who will probably think themselves almost as competent 
as the Commander above named, to lead forth our strength, and do battle 
with the enemy. But these are errors of judgment, If all are to com- 


. mand, who would be left to obey? ‘‘ Non semper vox casualis est verbo 


nominativus;” which may be paraphrased, ‘* We do not always nominate 
a Company’s officer to give the word.” 

On the other hand, we cannot help indulging in some painful anticipa- 
tions as to the approbation which may be extended to this list of warriors 
when it reaches Leadenhall-street, accompanied by the Military Auditor- 
General’s items of disbursement for staff-allowance, camp-equipage, 
horses, writers, stationery, all thereunto conforming. We are almost 
afraid the Court of Directors will regard our list of military dignitaries, 
as the poor fisher in the ‘ Antiquary’ contemplated the coflin of his dead 
son,—‘‘ an object on which he could not steadfastly look, and yet from 
which he could not altogether withdraw his eyes.” But alas! ‘‘ Le vin 
est tiré, il faut boire.” Besides, Brigadier-Generals must have camp- 
equipage, or whence the poetical expression of the “tented field”? And 
as to horses, writers, and paper, it is in vain to think of walking in this 
hot climate; and we are all, more or less, addicted to writing. 
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I have now intruded so largely on the pages of your “valuable mis- 
cellany,” or “ scurrilous pamphlet,” as it will be termed respectively by 
your readers, according as they happen to have been “filled with good 
things,” or “sent empty away,”—that I hesitate in appropriating any 
further portion to the domestic occurrences of the year; which, how- 
ever, are not less varied and entertaining than those of which we have 
taken the liberty of supplying you with a rapid sketch. And here, 
again, we are strangely apprehensive that the ill-natured will cavil, and 
the ignorant will condemn. They will take up, for example, the list of 
human sacrifices for the year 1824, and immediately uplift their voices 
in condemnation of the horrid examples which the reports of the Mis- 
sionaries have constantly brought before the public; they will cry 
shame on that magistrate of one of the Company’s districts, who per- 
mitted the chief Hindoo law-officer of his court to strip to the skin, and 
in this state to assist in piling the wood for the sacrifice; while half the 
society of the station looked on, and marvelled that such things should 
be. Mistaken opposers of the wisest institutions! Know ye nothing of 
that state-necessity with which, as with the broad mantle of charity, we 
are wont to cover every political sin? - Heard ye nothing of the labours 
of a committee, appointed for the express purpose of ascertaining if such 
scenes are more or less frequent than heretofore? Did they not report, 
that, though suttees were still as frequent as before, there were grounds 
for supposing that we had brought the young widows of India to a better 
way of thinking on the question, the sacrifice being now most generally 
performed by the old ? 

It is thus that the wisest men, and the most able measures, viewed 
through the jaundiced medium of the most absurd prejudices, are mis- 
represented by calumny, and misinterpreted by ignorance. But mark 
how a plain tale shall put such calumniators to scorn. The committee, 
full of zeal in their vocation, and well versed in Malthus, whose in- 
decorous allusions to the political uselessness of old women, we believe, 
they had the audacity to quote,—considered that, out of a redundant 
population of a hundred millions, it was no great sin to burn a few ancient 
females, who were never likely to add to it. We must not, however, be 
understood as giving any approbation to such monstrous doctrines. 
‘* Abolendus est malus usus,” as the lawyers say, whether in practice 
among the young or the old; and to be just, we believe that the com- 
mittee’s opinions on this part of the question were deservedly reprobated 
in Leadenhall-street, where old ladies are in justly good repute, whether 
English or Indian. 

We regret that we cannot acquaint you with the result of a com- 
mission sent out into the districts of Burdwan, Hoogly, aud Midnapore, 
to investigate the amount of the losses sustained by the landholders in 
those districts, by the great inundation of September, 1823. The mea- 
sure, of course, held out the expectation that some remission of rent 
would necessarily follow on the evidence which the commissioner was 
sent to collect, and which we know he obtained, of that unparalleled 
calamity. ‘‘ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” Collections 
continued as usual; the ruined estates advertised for arrears of revenue, 
as if nothing at all had happened ; and, when the Government were ex- 
pected to give some relief to these provinces, the landholders were given 
to understand that we patronize all sorts of funds in Calcutta, but we 
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never re-fund ; and, as they had contrived to pay some how or other, 
their necessities had gone by with the waters which occasioned them. 
All this was good reasoning, as applied to those districts where the value 
of land under the permanent settlement has increased, in many parts of 
the country, more than a hundred per cent. since that great event. But 
the Rajah of Kunka was differently circumstanced. He lost upwards of 
150 villages by that calamity; and his territory forming part of the dis- 
trict of Cuttack, is superintended by a commissioner, one of whose duties 
it is to see that the collector makes a regular periodical assessment, cal- 
culated on the actual net proceeds of lands under cultivation. We are 
afraid that you will scarcely get a sight of those paragraphs of the terri- 
torial letter of the last year which allude to the Rajah’s misfortune; but 
if they record its alleviation, by any remission of even the uttermost 
farthing due on the rent-roll of the estates, “ credat Judzeus Apella,” we 
are very willing to believe, if we had not good reason to doubt. 

Alas, poor Ravenscroft !—“ nec ut soles dabis joca.” Some specula- 
tion was excited, in the early part of the year, by the circumstances 
attending the barbarous murder of this gentleman in a remote part of the 
King of Oude’s dominions. It was well known that he had been re- 
moved from the office of Collector of Cawnpore, and ultimately compelled 
to fly from the Company’s provinces, in consequence of certain errors in 
the revenue accounts of the district, which it was scarcely possible to 
bring into any order, as long as mankind are prejudiced against the mode 
of addition used in the Customs, where it is understood that two and 
two do not always make four. Mr. R. was residing with his wife in a 
hut, situated in one of the districts of Oude, when he was attacked by a 
gang of armed banditti, and barbarously murdered. Here, as one should 
have supposed, the curtain dropped over his errors, (we could not recol- 
lect his amiab!e disposition, his princely, thoughtless liberality, even his 
engaging form, and apply a harsher term,) when the 3engal Civil Ser- 
vice learnt, with equal surprise and concern, that the Supreme Govern- 
ment of one quarter of the globe had condescended to order a military 
committee to repair to the spot, where the mangled remains of one of their 
body, “ yet but green in earth,” lay “ festering in the shroud,” there to 
rake up his ashes to ascertain what ?—not his death, for that was attested 
by his half-distracted wife, and a British officer present, when he fell 
covered with wounds, and who could have no possible interest in mis- 
stating the horrible fact! We shrink from any further examination of 
the disgusting details; and we advise, in all Christian charity, those who 
live in the vicinity of St. John’s Cathedral, to do something more than 
listen to the principles which are sometimes to be learnt there. 

The chit-chat of the day affords no more facetious subject of discussion 
than the late decision of the Honourable the Court of Directurs, and his 
Majesty’s Minister in the Board of Control, on the momentous question 
of the claim set up by the lady of the President of the Board of Trade, to - 
be handed to dinner by the Governor-General instead of the lady of the 
Naval Commander in Calcutta, to whom his Lordship’s hand had been 
temporarily assigned. We have not leisure for reference ; pray, therefore, 
inform us in your next, which Roman emperor assembled the senate to 
consult the conscript fathers on the proper mode of dressing a tunny fish. 
There is also a good decision of either Louis XIV. or Henry IV. on a 
question of disputed precedence nearly as important as ours. The monarch 
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decided that the elder of the two ladies should walk first; and there were 
no more nonsensical references. 

We have had a mission from the Court of Persia, on the subject of a 
claim made by the Shah to a vast sum of money, which the British Go- 
vernment, whenever called upon, refers to the East India Company, and 
vice versa. It will be recollected that his Majesty of Persia, who does 
not understand these differences of opinion between corporate bodies and 
the advisers of his Brother of England, had it in serious contemplation 
to cut off the head of his representative at Tehran, just to show him the 
consequence of protesting his drafts at St. James’s. With great difficulty, 
however, the charge d'affaires was permitted to proceed to England; 
and, after much discussion, was again accredited to the Shah, with the 
fullest assurances that, as it was impossible to consider any sacrifice too 
dearly purchased for the continuation of so valuable an alliance, the sub- 
sidy should be paid “ instanter,” according to the treaty. No money, 
however, arrives; and the worthy charge d'affaires despatches his brother 
to Calcutta, with an urgent solicitation to the Supreme Government for a 
remittance “ pendente lite.” Mistaken diplomatists! wist ye not that 
his Majesty of Persia can no more sit between two stools with impunity 
than any private individual ; particularly when we only hear of his per- 
forming the operation at such a prodigious distance from our frontier, 
and the Governor-General can take up his Horace, and reply with a 
single line, —‘* Persicos odi puer apparatus.”—To be continued by 
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TO GRIEF. 


Grier, thou art ever, with thy wrinkled brow, 
Our faithful follower wheresoe’er we go; 

No slumbers steep thy dim and tearful eyes, 
Nor cease, a moment’s space, thy bosom’s sighs. 
I mark thy spectral form at dead of night 

Glide slowly through the moon’s uncertain light, 
Invading sleep’s dull regions, where, ’tis said, 
Least oft thy numbing influence is shed. 

To me, thou comest with the morning dreams 
That haunt my pillow with delusive gleams 

Of bliss, untasted, and with growing day 
Withdraw. their golden forms, and flit away. 
And oft as forth at eve I go to view 

The form of twilight stealing o’er the dew, 

And list the murmur of the groves decay, 

As slumbers snatch their inmates’ voice away, 
Just as the pulse of joy begins to beat, 

I hear, I hear thy fast approaching feet, 

And my brow saddens, and the landscape fades, 
And night unheeded wraps the world in shades. 


Aug. 19, 1825. Bron, 
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@N THE PRETENDED DISCOVERIES OF MR, PRICE RELATIVE 
TO THE PERSEPOLITAN CHARACTERS. 


Tuat in a work treating expressly of the ‘ Antiquities of Persepolis,’ 
and bearing date in the year 1825, it should be asserted that ‘‘ hitherto 
there has been no clue known to Europeans” by means of which the 
inscriptions of those celebrated ruins could be deciphered, is calculated 
greatly to surprise all who are acquainted with the researches of Profes- 
sor Grotefend, the accuracy of whose principles at once secured, and 
has still preserved, universal assent. To these researches, it is true, Mr. 
Price, the author of these Antiquities, does not once advert ; but we can 
scarcely suppose that he alone, of all the travellers who have visited 
Persepolis within the last twenty years, and who, with his single excep- 
tion, have united in giving to the learned professor his due meed of ap- 
plause, could be utterly ignorant of what had been done for the elucida- 
tion of the system of writing, which forms the subject of his dissertation. 
If, indeed, by a “ clue,” he means a “ filum Ariadneum,” similar to that 
by which he himself professes to have acquired his knowledge of the 
language and characters of the inscriptions, we will not only admit that 
no such “ clue” has “‘ hitherto” been known, but we will go farther, and 
maintain, that that, of which he states himself to be possessed, has proved 
incapable of leading him at least through a single turn of the labyrinth. 
Verily, ‘some are born great. some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” To the second of these classes belongs 
Professor Grotefend, and to the third, if we take his own account of the 
matter upon trust, Mr. Price. While the former achieved his greatness 
at the expense of years of laborious investigation, the latter scarcely 
looked abroad for it, when it fell upon him by a chance so singular and 
opportune, as forcibly to remind us of the fortunate and equally fortuitous 
means by which the editors of those interesting works, ‘Chrysal,’ and 
‘ The Adventures of an Atom,’ became possessed of the valuable secrets 
which they afterwards kindly imparted to the world at large. 


During the time (says Mr. Price’) that the British embassy, under his Excel- 
lency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., remained at Shiraz, in 1811, I made frequent 
inquiry among well-informed persons, respecting the inscriptions on the walls 
of Persepolis; most of them concurred in opinion, that if those inscriptions 
could be deciphered, the language would prove to be nearly the same as that 
now used by the Guebres. Among other inquiries, I endeavoured to ascertain 
wl] ether tiere was any clue to the reading of the inscriptions, but could not 
find any person who could assist me in the slightest degree. By making these 
nquiries, I becarae acquainted with many of the most learned men of the 

lace, and whatever they possessed in the wiy of ancient literature they brought 
Pr my inspection. Beside, Abu ’l Hassan Khan and his suite having men- 
tioned to their countrymen that I could read ee characters, from my 
knowledge of Chinese, I received numerous visits from persons of various 
descriptions: some, for the oe pe of showing me their curious papers ; and 
others, as dealer:, with a view of profiting by the sale of such rare manuscripts 
as they could meet with. A gentleman one day brought me an ancient MS. 





1 Antiquities of Persepolis, p.1, 2, appended to the Journal of the British 
Embassy to Persia; by W. Price, F.R.S, L. 
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to try if I could read it; it was written in strange characters, and though not 
with the arrowhead, I perceived some of the combinations resembled those of 
the arrowheaded characters. I wished to obtain the book, but the owner would 
not part with it on any terms, because, he said, it was an heir-loom, handed 
down to him from his ancestors. Not willing to let so curious a book pass 
through my hands without profiting by it, I prevailed upon him to allow me to 
copy part of it. I chose such parts as appeared to have characters of another 
sort opposite ; but not being able to make any thing out of either, I laid up the 
copy with other literary collections, It remained in that state for several years, 
without my being able to make out a single stroke, till commencing the present 
work, when, in order to illustrate some remarks relative to the Guebres, I 
began the study of the Pahlavi characters and language; and referring to my 
collection of papers, was agreeably surprised in finding part of the strange cha- 
tacters above mentioned were alphabetic letters and words in the Pahlavi lan- 
guage, explanatory of their opposite symbols. This discovery induced me to 
compare the other characters with similar combinations in the arrowheaded 
characters, and, after a minute inspection, I perceived the only difference con- 
sisted in the shape of the strokes, the combinations being the same in both 
series of letters. The copy consists of three alphabets and a hieroglyphic key. 

The first is what 1 think may have been used for private purposes, it being of 
no use in deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions. This alphabet will be 
found in the plate, with the Pahlavi letters of the same powers in the parallel 
column ;—it is distinguished by No. 1. 

The second is what I consider the skeleton key to the Persepolitan ;—it will 
be distinguished in the following sheets by No. 2. 

The third appears to combine characters of a mystic tendency, and may be 
termed the seeond alphabetic key. 

The fourth is a sort of key to a series of hieroglyphics, frequently found 
among alphabetical words. These, perhaps, served for the purpose of abbrevi- 
ations or mystical signs. There is a trifling difference in the characteristic of 
this, it being shaped more like the nail-head, while the other three, differing 
but little from each other, resemble the minim used in music. 


Now, without stopping for a single moment to comment on the im- 
probability of 4 key to inscriptions, the antiquity of which cannot be less 
than two thousand years, and the value of whose characters is not even 
guessed at by the present inhabitants of the country which exhibits them, 
being thus almost miraculously obtained by a casual sojourner among 
them; without waiting to express our wonder at the talisman, through 
whose means these treasures of the olden times were to be rendered 
available to us, having so long remained useless in the hands of its pos- 
Sessor,—we at once turn with anxiety to the ‘‘ following sheets,” to dis- 
cover “ No. 2,” ‘the skeleton key to the Persepolitan” inscriptions. 
Aware of the years of labour and research which have been devoted to 
their decip iering, we feel anxious to compare the results of the able an! 
persevering inquiries of Professor Grotefend with those which chance has 
in an instant placed within the reach of Mr. Price. How great, then, 
must be our disappointment, when we find that the last plate in the work 
is No. 1, this being “‘ of no use in deciphering the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions ;” while the real key is still retained in the possession of its fortu- 
hate holder, and is therefore, for the present, equally inaccessible and 
useless to the remainder of the world as if it had never existed at all. 

To explain the advantages derivable to the public at large, from the 
imparting to them of an alphabet only “‘ used for private purposes,” and 
which is ‘‘ of no use in deciphering” public inscriptions, would lead Mr, 
Pricé, we imagine, as well as ourselves, into too wide a field of discus- 
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sion. It might have become him to enter into such an exposition, and 
thus to account for its appearance in his pages; but as he has refrained 
from doing so, it does not rest with us to enlarge upon the utility of 
explaining, by an alphabet which is confessedly “ of no use,” inscriptions, 
to the understanding of which it consequently cannot be applied, and 
thus to elucidate what may generally be regarded as a very singular pro- 
cess of induction to the comprehension of a difficult and perplexing 
question. In his second volume, Mr. Price may probably be more ex- 
planatory ; in the meanwhile, we can only follow him through what he 
has already thought fit to give us; and as we are not allowed to avail 
ourselves of the alphabet by means of which he has been enabled to read 
the Persepolitan inscriptions, we must be content to view them with his 
eyes, and to take the translations of them which he gives, as resting on 
his authority alone. 

“Many of the inscriptions,” observes Mr. Price, “ appear to have 
been placed” at Persepolis “in the time of Feridoon ; and I think most 
of them, if not all, were done by him and his three brothers.” Of these 
three brothers, our readers doubtless now hear for the first time. Of their 
existence, no historian of any period appears to have been cognizant be- 
fore the publication of Mr. Price’s ‘ Antiquities of Persepolis.’ He there- 
fore trespasses on no man’s ground ; the country is entirely his own; it is 
a terra incognita, of which he is sole and undoubted possessor. He can 
therefore do with it as he wills, and be accountable to no one. He can 
make, as he actually does, Feridoon the son of Jemsheed, and not the 
offspring of Abteen ; he can make him, moreover, the brother of Zohak; 
and Zohak, so far from possessing an individual existence, may be trans- 
formed into a triumvirate, his name being derived from seh, three, and 
mek, a suckling, (‘‘ mek, in the Pahlavi meaning, possessing or holding 
by force.”) He can also assign to each of the three persons composing 
this triumvirate, names hitherto unheard of, but which are, nevertheless, 
perfectly legible by him among the inscriptions of Persepolis. Nay, to 
designate these three persons, he can even give four names :—‘ His Ma- 
jesty King Kacha,” “ His Majesty King Kacha Keib,” ‘‘ His Majesty 
King Kacha Keibed,” and “‘ His Majesty King Kadkeb.” Which among 
these is the supernumerary, and therefore to be struck out from the roll, 
we venture not to determine, lest we should chance to commit treason by 
depriving of existence a rea! king. We fear, moreover, that as all these 
kings are exclusively the property of Mr. Price, it would be to entrench 
upon his royalties, were we to attempt to reduce them to the precise num- 
ber wanted for his purposes. 

In the preceding reading of this portion of the history of Persia,—a 
reading utterly and incontestibly novel, we have not in the least deviated 
from that laid down by Mr. Price. According to his declaration, it is 
thoroughly borne out by the Persepolitan inscriptions, which he has in- 
vestigated on the principle now first discovered by himself. On this 
principle, as he has not permitted us to avail ourselves of it, we can 
neither confirm nor contradict his assertions, We can merely look to 
those inscriptions contained in his work, of which he has given transla- 
tions, and endeavour from them to obtain such results as may set at rest 
entirely the extent of his acquaintance with them; and this we propose 
to do by instituting a comparison among themselves, and between them 
end other inscriptions which have been previously published. In doing 
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this, we are willing to set aside, as if they had never existed, all former 
attempts at deciphering and translating them; to draw no inference 
whatever from the discordant reading of the same inscriptions adopted by 
Grotefend ; and to view the subject in precisely the same manner as Mr, 
Price appears to have done, as one hitherto utterly unknown, except by 
the copies of them which are to be met with in the works of eastern tra- 
vellers, 

The inscriptions given by Mr. Price are seven in number, three of 
these, viz. that over the window frames, and those from the right and 
left of them, being similar in their contents, and differing only in the 
language and characters in which they are expressed. On these we 
have nothing to remark, as they are left untouched in the ‘ Antiquities of 
Persepolis.’ Of the remaining four, two are stated to be copied from Le 
Brun, and two were copied on the spot by Mr. Price himself. It is to 
these latter that we would especially apply ourselves, commencing with 
the one entitled ‘ Inscription among many figures on the grand facade, 
being the Proclamation of the three Kings.’ The translation is stated 
to be that “of the commencement of the proclamation of the three 
Kings, (in a compartment of the grand fagade;)” and from this title we 
are induced to suspect that Mr. Price’s version cannot be correct, on the 
plain ground that it is not the “commencement” of any inscription 
whatever. So far, indeed, is it from being the commencement of an in- 
scription, that it is not even the beginning of that mutilated portion 
which still remained at Persepolis at the period of Mr. Price’s visit in 
1811; two prior lines to those exhibited in his copy having been still 
legible in 1818, by Sir Robert Kerr Porter, in the 44th plate of whose 
work they are given, together with the whole of the inscription as it 
existed at that later period. Sir R. K. Porter's copy, however, though 
containing two lines of characters above those given by Mr. Price, does 
not exhibit the commencement of the inscription; four previous lines, 
which existed in 1765, being published by Niebuhr in the 24th plate 
of his second volume, A. Neither does even this plate of Niebuhr’s con- 
tain the “ commencement,” that having been broken off before the period 
of his visit, and being fortunately disinterred from the rubbish which con- 
cealed it by Mr. Morier, the secretary to the embassy, during the period 
of Mr. Price’s inactivity at Shiraz. It was subsequently brought to 
England by Sir Gore Ouseley, and by him presented to the British 
Museum ; in the Gallery of Antiquities belonging to which it is now open 
to inspection, being the most important and almost the only specimen of 
a Persepolitan inscription which has reached Europe. And here, by the 
way, we might remark on the want of penetration exhibited by Sir Gore 
Ouseley, in suffering the deciphering talents of Mr. Price to rust for three 
months and a half at Shiraz, within two stages of Persepolis, that ample 
field for the display of his skill, which he only visited ex passant, and where, 
seriously speaking, he certainly proved himself extremely active during the 
two days’ rest of the ambassador and his suite. To return, however, to our 
subject. The portion brought to England by Sir Gore Ouseley, which 
is evidently, from the double line that limits its upper part, the com- 
mencement of ani inscription, is broken into two pieces, and exhibits four 
lines of characters, and the upper portion of a fifth; a few groups being 
wanting in each line, owing to the absence of a third piece, which should 
have occupied the middle space between the two fragments preserved. 
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There are. thus the five lines of the Museum fragments, the four of 
Niebuhr, and the two of Porter, occurring in succession before the 
““ commencement of the proclamation,” as given by Mr. Price, whose 
accuracy is certainly open to suspicion, when we find him regarding, as 
the beginning of an inscription, the twelfth line of what originally con- 
sisted of only thirty! 

In looking to this, as to an individual and detached inscription, it is 
impossible to judge of the value of Mr. Price’s translation, except from 
such specimens as have just been adduced of his general want of ac- 
quaintance with the subject. In analysing, however, still farther the 
portion of it which he has submitted to the public eye, we shall meet 
with other circumstances strongly indicative of his incompetence. Oné 
of these occurs even at the first step; Mr. Price having commenced his 
inscription with what is, in fact, according to a principle long recognised, 
and reduced by Grotefend to almost mathematical demonstration, the 
middle of a word, the initial letter of which is to be found in the line 
above. We have, however, before remarked, that we shall treat the 
question as though no previous attempt had been made at translating the 
inscriptions, and therefore pass by without further notice this point, 
which we might otherwise insist on as exhibiting manifest ignorance ; 
and, without adverting to minor but evident errors of copying, go at once 
to the last line given by Mr. Price, which presents a fact of the greatest 
importance. This is no less, as may be readily proved by turning to the 
plate either of Niebuhr or of Porter, quoted above, than the omission of 
nine characters, or groups of arrowheads, occuping in the original nearly 
three-quarters of a line, which should have succeeded the oblique arrow- 
head following the third group. In lieu of these, Mr. Price has inserted 
a single group, evidently the termination of the last of the nine; and 


_ unaware of the existence of any such gap as must arise from the omis- 


sion he has committed, and the difficult reading which would result from 
the substitution effected by him, has gone on to translate with equal 
fluency, as if no such corruption of his text had taken place. There are 
few languages, we imagine, which would admit of such liberties being 
taken with them without impairing, if not entirely destroying, their sig- 
nification. If the “soft, simple, expressive, and energetic diction” of 
the “ ancient Persian or Pahlavi language,” which Mr. Price discovers 
in these inscriptions, exhibits its peculiar beauties equally well in this 
mangled and disjointed, as in its purer, state, it has yet one other ad- 
vantage to be added to his list of its elegancies. 

Hitherto we have looked only to Mr. Prices’s ‘ Commencement of the 
Proclamation of the three Kings,’ deducing from itself such vroofs of 
fundamental errors, as cannot fail to be readily admitted as indica- 
tive of his want of acquaintance with the subject. If, however, we 
now proceed to show, by comparison with another inscription actuall 
under his inspection at the moment of his writing, that that gentleman’s 
‘ Proclamation of the three Kings’ is really part and parcel of his ‘ Pro- 
clamation of Feridoon,’ who deposed them, no further proof of our 
assertion need be urged. Yet such is actually the case. The inscription 
A. (plate xxiv.) of Niebuhr, of which the ‘ Proclamation of the three 
Kirigs’ forms a part, was proved by Grotefend, upwards of twenty 
years since, to correspond, in its first seventeen lines, with the contents 
of a considerable part of the 131st plate of Le Brun, given by Mr. Price 
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as the ‘ Proclamation of Feridoon.’ The earlier part of the inscription 
A. of Niebuhr being wanting, could not of course be at that time compared 
with the commencement of Le Brun’s 131; its recovery, however, by 
Mr. Morier has proved the correctness of Grotefend’s statement, as it 
evidently corresponds with the beginning of the inscription of Le Brun, 
allowance being made for the numerous errors of copying, for which the 
latter is remarkable. Towards the middle of this inscription, Le Brun’s 
errors are, however, far less frequent than at its commencement, and it 
is precisely here, where the agreement is most perfect, that Mr. Price’s 
corresponding portion of Niebuhr’s A. is to be found. Yet these, which 
are really and proveably the same thing, Mr. Price has translated in a 
totally different manner; his versions being as diametrically opposite to 
each other, as the subjects which he conceives to be treated of in them 
—the usurpation of three brothers, and their expulsion by one lawful 
claimant. 

How then, it may be asked, if the correspondence between the two 
inscriptions is thus complete, could so gross an error be committed? It 
does, indeed, seem impossible for a man, even moderately circumspect, 
to fall into such a blunder ; but it is one which has originated in limited 
means of research, and in neglecting to employ even those sources of in- 
formation which were at hand. The sole difference between this portion 
of the inscriptions consists in the seven characters, or groups of arrow- 
heads, which signify king, being given at full length in the sculpture on 
the facade copied by Niebuhr and Price; while in that of the southern 
building, given by Le Brun, its place is constantly supplied by a monogram, 
or contraction, consisting of only one group. Nothing connected with the 
inscriptions of Persepolis is more clearly demonstrable, than the agreeing 
signification of this contraction with that of the collection of seven charac- 
ters. It is proved by their repeated occurrence in similar places of cor- 
responding itiscriptions, and it is decisively established by the same signs 
in the second and third kinds of writing found at Persepolis and else- 
where, being continually employed as equivalents both to the contraction 
and to the word at length. That Mr. Price should be unacquainted with 
the value of this contraction, we are not at all surprised at; it is only 
another portion of his general incompetency to translate Persepolitan in- 
s¢riptions ; but we confess that we felt mingled wonder and regret at the 
exhibition in the Journal Asiatique, (tom. ii. p. 87.) of a similar want of 
knowledge on the part of M. Saint Martin, who really appears to have 
paid some attention to the subject, but on whose assumed peculiar know- 
ledge of the second and third kinds of writing, this important error is 
calculated to cast considerat le doubt. 

To return, however, to the inscriptions, and to enable the reader to 
judge for himself of the perfect concordance which exists between them. 
If he will turn to the ‘ Inscription among many Figures on the grand 
Facade’ given by Mr. Price, and to the ‘ Proclamation of Feridoon, 
131, L. B.’ in the same work, it will be easy for him to follow the cor- 
resp mdence, and to ascertain the equivalent value of the contraction. 
The eighth line in Mr. Price’s copy of Le Brun, (but not in the original,) 
commences with a character, or group, of arrowheads, succeeded by a 
single oblique one. This is followed by another group, consisting of two 
angular figures, (formed each of two arrowheads, joined together at their 
broader part,) and two vertical arrowheads; immediately after which is 
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the portion corresponding with Mr. Price’s part of the inscription on the 
facade. The first six characters correspond precisely in each, and are 
succeeded by the oblique or terminal arrowhead ; after which, we find in 
the one a series of seven characters, and in the other the equivalent con- 
traction noticed above, each succeeded by a terminal arrowhead. The 
succeeding characters, if Le Brun’s transverse shorter arrowheads be 
applied to their proper vertical ones, (from which they are more separated 
in Mr. Price's copy than in the original,) will also be found to correspond 
precisely as far as the next terminal mark in Mr. Price, which, in Le 
Brun, is erroneously figured as an angle. Succeeding this, we have 
again, in the one, the series of seven characters, and, in the other, the 
contraction, each terminated as before, and each followed respectively 
by the same seven characters, and by the same contraction, but not by 


the terminal mark, there being added to each four other characters cor-. 


responding in both, and then the oblique arrowhead. This is followed, 
again, by the seven characters succeeded by a terminal mark in Mr. 
Price’s inscription, and by the contraction terminated by a second erro- 
neous angular figure in Le Brun. ‘The seven following characters, and 
the terminal wedge, again correspond in both. The immediately suc- 
ceeding character differs, being erroneously given by Le Brun with only 
one transverse arrowhead above, instead of three, as represented by 
Mr. Price ; the three following characters correspond in both; but in the 
next, Le Brun is again in error, having represented a terminal mark suc- 
ceeded by two long vertical arrowheads, with a shorter one in the mid- 
dle, instead of two with two shorter transverse ones between them. From 
this point the two inscriptions agree as far as the next terminal arrow- 
head, which is followed, in the one, by the series of seven characters, 
and, in the other, by the contraction, each succeeded by the terminal 
mark. At this point occurs, in Mr, Price’s copy, the omission previously 
adverted to, of nine characters, which occupy the remainder of the line 
in Le Brun, The next character in Mr. Price’s plate is, as we have 
already said, an introduction of his own; after which, the remaining 
characters succeed, in regular order and concordance, in both the inscrip- 
tions, .It may be proper to observe, in addition, that a transverse short 
arrowhead has been, in one or two instances, omitted by Le Brun; and 
that, in the two first occurrences in Mr. Price’s copy of the seven letter. 
word, signifying king, there is, in the sixth character, an erroneous copy- 
ing. That this latter is merely an error, is, however, evident, without 
referring to other copies of the same inscription, from the mere inspection 
of the subsequent repetitions of the same word. 

It is tedious to follow a comparison of this nature to any extent; and 
it is also difficult to convey, on paper, that conviction which inspection 
cannot fail to produce, of the general and almost universal concordance 
of the two inscriptions. This is indeed so complete, that no argument of 
any weight can be deduced against it, from the very few discrepances 
which exist between the copies. In copying characters so uniform in 
their elements, it is almost impossible to avoid occasional errors ; and if 
it iscertain that Niebuhr himself is not always accurate, no further proof 
of this assertion can be requisite. Yet these two inscriptions, so per- 
fectly agreeing with each other as to be actually and essentially the same, 
Mr. Price has translated in the very opposite manner which we have 
noticed. We had thought of inserting his parallel versions of the same 
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passage, but the effect of the contrast would be too ludicrous; and we, 
therefore, decline to exhibit, on the one side, “‘ We our Majesty King 
Kadkeb ” and, on the other, “‘ Trusting in the Most High Lord, I, the 
son of Jemsheed, am the rightful successor of the vacant crown, to hold it 
in the Sabzan faith,” &c. The conclusion is too palpable. 

We have now done with the first inscription copied by Mr. Price at 
Persepolis. We have proved that it is not the ‘* commencement” of 
any inscription, as stated by him ; that there occurs, in his copy of it, 
so great an omission, as to render it incapable of a correct translation ; 
and that it is actually part of another inscription, of which he has given 
a totally distinct version. More cannot be required to show his incom- 
petence to the task which he has undertaken. We shall, however, briefly 
advert to the second portion of an inscription, also copied by him “on 
the spot.” 

Of this, ‘ The commencement of the Investiture of the three Kings,’ as 
it is entitled by him, a brief notice will indeed be amply sufficient. It is 
neither more nor less than the commencement of the inscription of the 
131st plate of Le Brun, copied from the work of that traveller, and trans- 
lated by Mr. Price, as the ‘ Proclamation of Feridoon.’ The general 
agreement, which will be evident on inspection, is so strong, that little 
doubt of their being the same will be excited by the numerous errors of 
Le Brun’s copy, from which Mr. Price’s is free. Nay, we more than 
suspect that Mr. Price, without being aware of the circumstance, copied 
the identical inscription, which had been previously transferred by Le 
Brun into his so-often-quoted plate; a suspicion which is strongly sup- 
ported by the evidence afforded by the last character of Mr. Price’s por- 
tion, that, in his inscription, the same contraction is made use of which 
the reader has seen to be so frequently repeated in that of Le Brun. If 
Mr. Price had been more explicit as to the situation, among the build- 
ings, of his inscription, this point might have been readily cleared up. He 
merely remarks, that “the tablet appeared to have belonged to a hall of 
considerable elevation ; the distance of the inscription being too great for 
the naked eye to discern it, | was obliged to use a telescope. The frag- 
ment that contained the inscription stood at the south end of the ruins, 
and must have belonged to the same apartment in which Le Brun copied 
the Proclamation.” He has thus brought his inscription into very close 
contact with that of Le Brun. We will add, that the latter is, according 
to Niebuhr, on the upper part of a stone upwards of twenty feet high, an 
elevation similar to that of Mr. Price's inscription ; that the inscriptions 
(errors of Le Brun excepted*) agree perfectly with each other; that in 








2 Mr. Price will not object to our repeated reference to the numerous errors of 
Le Brun’s copies, as he must be perfectly aware that such are to be met with in 
every line of the inscriptions given by that traveller. In copying, as he terms it, 
the third compartment of 132 of Le Brun, Mr. P. has himself arbitrarily altered 
four of the characters. His own copy of the inscription over the window-frames 
also corrects several errors in 134 of Le Brun, especially so confused a jumble as 
to be utterly unintelligible, which occurs about the middle of the latter. The 
same fact must have been equally evident to him, if he ever instituted a com- 
parison between his own copy and that of Le Brun, of the inscription on the 
facade. In the line of Le Brun’s corresponding with Mr. Price’s first, the 
second, fifth, and sixth characters, are erroneous; in the next line, the first cha- 
racter is so blurred as to be illegible; the second, sixth, and seventh, are er- 
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both the same contraction for king occurs; and we will then inquire what 
reliance can be placed on a person who translates what, if not identical, 
as we believe it to be, is, at least, corresponding in the following opposite 
manners ? 

We are the support of the nation. It is essential that each of us three 
princes be empowered with the stability vested in the three. Wherever the 
boundary of the triumvirate may extend as a company, it shall belong to the 
three as a trio in equity. With each king, cases shall stand on the same foot- 
ing as with the trio, being co-equal kings in majesty. The trio, taken 
separately, &c. 

Look on this picture, and on this: 


Tt is the close of the month of Aban (October), thirty entire months have 
elapsed, and the crown is still vacant. The royal child of the crown comes ; it 
is oh crown of Jemsheed that he seeks, and no other. The crown, indeed, 
should be adorned with tributary gems, but it is empty in his absence. A 
erown that is permanent for life, receives celestial splendour in proportion as 
hopes are realized in its duration, and truth and justice founded in its so- 
vereignty, But the crown is usurped by a triumvirate, &e. 


Into this long and somewhat tedious analysis of Mr. Price’s assumed 
knowledge of Persepolitan inscriptions, we have been induced to enter, 
not merely on account of the interesting nature of the subject, but also 
because it has been asserted that his discoveries vie in value with those of 
Dr. Young in Egyptian hieroglyphics. We have, therefore, placed before 
the reader such facts as will enable him to form a correct judgment, and 
to assign to Mr. Price his due meed of fame. On these facts the same 
conclusion must be arrived at by all. His discoveries are worse than 
valueless: “ the truth is not in them.” 





roneous ; the eighth blurred and incorrect, &c, &c. Every one, in fact, who 
compares a single inscription of Le Brun’s with a corresponding one of any other 
traveller, must immediately become so satisfied of his frequent incorrectness, as 
to hold it prudent not to venture on translating any thing whatever which rests 
upon his authority alone; and Mr. Price, if he had instituted such a comparison, 
would probably, even on this principle, have been deterred from giving to the 
public his version of the ‘ Proclamation of Feridoon.’ 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Tue intelligence received from India during the past month contains 
no new trait of much importance; but private letters add many finishing 
touches to the sad picture of affairs already given. Little is said in them 
of the progress of the Burmese war, of which every one appears to be 
heartily sick, and desirous to avoid even thinking about a subject which, 
in whatever way it be viewed, presents no pleasant prospect, except, 
indeed, to the ship-owners, who would, no doubt, be very well pleased 
to have their vessels so profitably employed in carrying troops and sup- 
plies to Burmah for the next seven years, provided the Company’s trea- 
sury can hold out so long in this expensive process. The following 
account of the effect produced upon the Governor-General, by the 
various events of the contest, is of a piece with the frivolous causes in 
which it originated, and the prodigious alarm and childish exultation 
that have alternately marked its progress. A letter from Calcutta says: 

At every petty triumph, Lord Amherst fires a feu de joie and a salute! He 
rides up and down the Course, as the lady of the simple hygrometer comes out 


in fine weather; but when there is bad news, or none, which is equal to it, Bar- 
rackpore holds his Lordship! So much for sending out a Bed-chamber Lord! 


If the very surprising unanimity so seldom found in political matters, 
but now evinced in India, be not a proof that there is no room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to the incapacity of the head of the Government, 
we must suppose that a conspiracy to slander and misrepresent this indi- 
vidual extends from the Burrhampooter to the Indus. As, in the present 
thraldom of the public press, truth can only be gathered from private cor- 
respondence, we proceed, as usual, to present fairly before our readers 
the opinions expressed in the letters that have reached us. One observes: 


The amendment expected from a change of Governors has not been realized : 
Lord Hastings is wished for back again by every one. The acts of the new Lord 
are so notoriously and so obviously absurd and (iftle, that one scarcely troubles 
oneself to think of them, He must be removed ; and the best-informed amongst 
us are looking out for a frigate with his successor in her, every moment! The. 
precipitancy of offensive operations, before even the Commander-in-Chief was 
made aware of the declaration of war, when our frontier was defenceless, and 
Calcutta open to the enemy; the sacrifice of life and national honour at Ramoo, 
—a consequence of his imbecility and absolute folly ; the inattention to the actual 
wants of the troops going on service (for all they asked was necessaries, and not 
comforts,) and which inattention caused the mutiny; and lastly, ignorant as we 
were, and still are, of the moral and physical resources of our enemy, the sending 
a force to Rangoon, that was not only inefficient, but which, if it could have 
advanced, could not have been supplied with provisions and warlike stores, even 
if the former had been procurable ;—were acts not only preposterous, but ha- 
zardous to uur very existence as a power, and so full of precipitancy, that, had 
the enemy offered peace, the Governor-General could not have assumed any 
credit but that of having foreseen their determination of doing so. The expense 
of sending this force before others were ready to co-operate with it, has been enor- 
mous ; the loss of life, too, very lamentable: and what have we gained? Stockades 
have been taken, abandoned, and retaken when rebuilt. The Syrian Pagoda, 
taken, evacuated, and retaken ; and, at last, it was thought of to blow up a part 
(we may suppose of some importance) which we had not troops sufficient to 


occupy. 
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According to private accounts, the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry 
into the causes of the Barrackpore mutiny, were sent home in the Rose, 
which arrived in England about six weeks ago. It is now to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Court of Directors will venture, at last, to afford the 
public some explanation as to those lamentable transactions, so un- 
paralleled in the annals of our history. The vessel said to bear the 
despatches having left Bengal about the end of January, nearly three 
months after the event, their servants had taken sufficient time to make 
up their defence; and as those in England have had half as long to 
make their statement, after so much cookery, it ought now surely to be 
fit for the public eye. Private letters continue to attribute the discontent 
among the troops to their bad treatment; and so far from thinking their 
conduct infamous or unjustifiable, most persons are surprised they have 
borne so long and so patiently. On the subject of the Commissariat 
Department, it is stated that— 

When a Native regiment in the field and on active service is compelled to 
apply to the Commissariat for provisions, it is a melancholy truth that the pay of 
every individual in this branch of the service suffers an unreasonable, but, alas ! 
an authorized deduction. Let the world know this fact, and reflect on it; then, 
perhaps, surprise will cease at hearing of mutinies in the Indian army: for what 
army in the world would not have mutinied long ago! What European regi- 
ment, King’s or Company's, would have suffered it in silence? In the centre 
division of the Grand Army, (in 1817 and 1818,) pursuant to General Orders, flour 
was sold to the sepevs at sixteen seers per rupee; whereas, out of camp, only 
three, four, or five miles distant, so much as thirty-five seers could be purchased 
for the same money, and of a better quality than that supplied from the Commis- 
sariat market. At Teak Naaf, Chittagong, &c., in the year 1824, the Commis- 
sariat, equally conformable to order, supplied rice at fifteen seers per rupee to the 
army, but purchased the same for Government at less than half the price; nay, 
so low as thirty-five, forty, and even fifty seers per rupee, in the low country 
around. This extortion from the pittance of the poor soldier will be put a stop 
to without delay, if the home authorities are in the least desirious to promote the 
welfare and fidelity of the Indian army. Surely double prices can hardly be 
required to defray the expenses of the Commissariat Department ; but if it do 
incur a charge so Jamentably heavy, Government should take it upon itself, in- 
stead of taxing so severely the soldier’s slender means, his only resource, his pay. 
It is so far happy for him to live in the present times of dire necessity, which 
(after the wise measures of last year) have obliged the Government to furnish 
rations of provisions, gratis, to the Native troops ov the eastern frontier; but, 
with peace and security from danger, the old system of retrenched allowances 
may soon return. 

The Commissariat Department is well known to be the great field of 
profit and peculation in an army; its proceedings being the least cog- 
nizable by the controlling authorities, who must, therefore, necessarily 
allow the agents employed a much greater latitude of discretion than any 
where else admitted in military matters. The prices of provisions at the 
various stations over a vast country, the expenses of carriage, rates of 
hire to coolies, hackeries, bullocks, &c., are matters too multitudinous in 
their details to be known accurately and appreciated by Government, 
unless, indeed, it were aided by the Argus eyes of the public keeping 
watch over them, and at liberty to make impartial reports through the 
medium of the press. Accordingly, while a degree of freedom was 
allowed to it in India, it exercised a considerable check in this way ; 
and we have no doubt those connected with the Commissariat Depart- 
ment cordially thank the Government for screening them from its dis- 
agreeable scrutiny,—a comment on the Bazaar rates being no more 
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pleasant to them, than was to Mr. Adam, their patron, a comment on 
the appointment of a clerk of stationery. But the wisdom of the Com- 
pany has decreed, that it is better for millions to suffer under unchecked 
abuses, than that their authors should have their delicate feelings hurt by 
their exposure ; and that it is better to have mutinies in the army, and 
murmurings of discontent throughout their service, than that a few indi- 
viduals at the head of it should have the mortification of being told, 
“* You have done wrong,” when they are acting contrary to the public 
interest, and abusing the powers entrusted to them. ‘The following ac- 
count has been sent us, of what are entitled ‘‘ Commodore Hayes and 
Sir Edward Paget's own Dark-Green Marines” : 


The Calcutta Commodore has been forming a corps of sweepers, and other 
men of low caste, as sepoys for the guu-boats employed on the eastern frontier. 
These men get ten rupees, while the regular troops of the Native army, who have 
fought all our Indian battles, receive only eight sonaut rupees per month, and, 
in garrison, only seven. This is deeply considered by the Native troops, at the 
Presidency of Fort William, who see their comrades shot for asking a little just 
indulgence, while superior treatment is given to low-born men, soldiers of yes- 
terday, who will never (as they express it) look the enemy in the face. Can our 
veteran troops do otherwise than behold these things with a jealous eye? They 
also groan uader the deductions to which they are subject in the lower provinces, 
from the conversion of the nominal currency (or sovaut) into sicca rupees, as at 
Barrackpore, and every station below Benares, Observe, that the sonaut rupee 
is not a real, but a fictitious coin, having no existence in the country otherwise 
than in figures, to cheat the poor soldier out of part of his hard earnings. Up- 
country men dislike the Benga! provinces exceedingly, (and doubly so, of course, 
wheu they have less pay aud greater expenses,) where they are far from their 
homes, their friends and families, and often suffering loss of health in the damp 
atmosphere of this flat swampy country. For the duties of Fort William 560 
deta are required; and these are sometimes five months without being re- 
ieved, even from the guard-duties, with four men, instead of three, to each relief 
for sentries. It is thus the duties of the Bengal army become at once disgusting 
and sickening to all classes of this valuable and peaceable race of men. The 
foregoing may serve tv account better than volumes of General Orders, for deser- 


tions ia the army. 


Another writer, on whose accurate information and impartial testi- 
mony, as to the general political state of India, we can fully rely, gives 
it as his opinion that— 


The change of Governors has been of no benefit to the servants of the Com- 
pany, and of no advantage to the Company itself. Waste of money, waste of life, 
mutiny among the troops, and the country endangered, have been the conse 
quence. Even in the abies of patronage, the appointment of Dr. Abel is ten 
times worse than a person drawing a salary as magistrate of Calcutta while 
residing at Hyderabad. Dr. Hare (whom he has succeeded as Apothecary- 
General) was nut allowed to accept the appointment, unless he cousented to stay 
iu the shop always, and give up, therefore, his private practice. This, to be sure, 
was made up to him by making his brother-in-law (who was also brother-in-law 
to the chief Secretary, W. B. Bayley,Esq.) his deputy. He was permitted to practise; 
and thus the restriction (which was necessary on account of the accidents which 
arose from the former neglect in that department) cid not lessen the Governor- 
General’s patronage,—nay, it increased it ; for the same family got two appoint- 
ments instead of one, and private practice to boot! The Court of Directors strive 
in vain to check these evils. ‘They would not hear of a medical officer’s being 
suffered to escape his tour of duty when he pleased to .do so, aud then take it 
when convenient to himself, (as was permitted to be done by the Governor, Mr. 
Adam, in the case of Dr. Wm. Russell,) but have prevented that gentleman's 
ever rising in the service. This is only known in Calcutta; it is not published, or 
all the medical service would feel grateful for the kindness, and admire the 
honesty and impartial justice of that honourable Court! 
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The good deeds of the honourable Court not published, and dare not 
be made known in India! No wonder they are sneered at by their ser- 
vants, who wallow in the rich abuses of power and patronage, as the “ old 
women of Leadenhall-street,” (the usual phrase by which they are desig- 
nated,) while their mandates are laughed to scorn. ‘They can compare 
them to nothing so aptly as an old apple-woman, who should allow her- 
self to be persuaded by some designing urchins to shut her eyes that 
they might pilfer her stall with impunity. In what other light can the 
people of India regard the “ honoutable Court,” which allows itself thus to 
be hoodwinked by its servants, who wish to screen their malpractices 
from its view? They knew well, that while the liberty of the press exist- 
ed, such glaring abuses could not be concealed from the eyes of their 
masters; and if the latter had not been weak enough to listen to the 
selfish advice of those who wished to keep them in ignorance of their 
own affairs, by abolishing the freedom of discussion, they would not have 
had the mortification of seeing that their orders are set at nought, and 
their benevolent intentions concealed from their servants and subjects. 
We learn from our correspondent that— 

It is now determined, in the face of Dr. Russell’s case adjudged, that the pre- 
seut Secretary of the Medical Board shall be allowed to evade his tour of duty as 
Acting Superintending Surgeon, and the next to him be ordered, nolens volens, to 
take it. The plea set up I understand to be, that a man, unless actually promoted, 
is not actually promoted! What evasion! The man’s tour of duty calls him to 
the army as clearly when it is to fill an officiating appointment which comes by 
rotation, as the real appointment which also comes by rotation. The appoint- 
ments, such as that held by Dr. Russell, like all other staff appointments, used 
to be held till promotion to a grade in which they could be held no longer. But 
by this innovation, they would become places held at will, at the pleasure of the 
Governor-General, In fact, all rules are broken through, ingenuity taxed to 
show they are not; aud that all men of reflection prefer a certainty to an uncer- 
tainty, is lost sight of. Use this as your own—mnoé as mine; and send out your 
HERALD by every ship. 

This is the usual peroration of letters from India,—praying that the 
writer's name may be concealed, a request to which honour and humanity 
alike require us to pay the most sacred attention, considering what the 
consequences to the writers might be. Notwithstanding this miserable 
thraldom in which the public mind in India is thus kept, so that no in- 
dividual dare utter .a whisper of complaint, even when he has the greatest 
reason to be dissatisfied, some people in England have had the hardi- 
hood to assert, that there is in India the greatest facility of making griev- 
ances and abuses known. If persons dare hardly mention them in private 
letters to their friends at home, lest they should by any accident happen 
to become known as complainers, will they venture boldly to remonstrate 
to the oppressors themselves? The supposition is too preposterous. Whe- 
ther or not there be ground for complaint, let the following view of the 
facts of the case decide :— 

Dr. Abel (says a correspondent) is now Apothecary-General, and his deputy 
(being a gentleman five or six years his senior in the service !) is called upon to 
say whether he will give up his private practice or that situation. If he prefers 
the former, instead of the Apothecary-General being obliged to do all the duty, 
whilst the deputy is released in order to give him the emoluments of private 
practice, (as was the case formerly with Dr. Hare and himself,) he, the | mrameng 
will be one to do all the duty, and the Apothecary-General will be relieved 
from any, For the Company this is good; because Dr. Abel is Acting Superin- 


tendent of the honourable Company's botanical) gardens, six or eight miles south 
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from Calcutta, and on the other side of the Ganges ; and he is also Body Surgeon 
to the Governor-General, who lives, five days of the week, sixteen or eighteen 
miles north of Calcutta! Now, as Dr. Abel (however able) is not ubiquitary nor 
omnipresent, nor the Governor-General so omnipotent as to make him so, he 
may perhaps manage to avoid the imputation of receiving between three and four 
thousand pounds sterling per annum for what it is impossible for any single gen- 
tleman to perform. In this, the present Governor-General has abused patronage 
more than his predecessor; since Dr. Hare was entitled to the appointment, 
having been upwards of twenty years in the service ; whereas Dr. Abel had not 
been twenty months, and had no claim to the situation whatsoever. He is, in 
fact, incapable of performing the duty ; he is unable to give orders in the Hin- 
doostanee or Bengalee Janguage ; he can know nothing of the service, its details, 
&c. But enough of him. His appointment, and that of an Assistant-Surgeon, 
(Dr, Jeffries, brother-in-law to the Adjutant-General,) to a similar one at Cawn- 
pore, leads the service to fear that length of servitude will no longer be consi- 
dered as necessary to render persons eligible to such appointments, for which 
Jong experience was hitherto considered an indispensable qualification. Patron- 
age, and not talents, favouritism, and not long tried services, are now regarded . 
hence the King’s service, for surgeons and military men, is now better in all 
respects than that of John Company. 


To this conclusion, we believe, all ranks and classes in the Indian army 
will soon come, if they do not look forward already with impatience to 
the time when only the royal standard of England shall wave over their 
heads ; when they will have the honour of his Majesty’s Government to 
depend upon for the security of their rights, and be no longer exposed to 
cuttings and clippings of rulers, the value of whose solemn promises is 
86 well known, especially to their subjects in the ceded and conquered 
provinces. 

To compensate Lord Amherst for the many hard sayings respecting 
him, contained in the private letters from India, we think it but fair to 
copy some of the ‘ sugared words” employed in speaking of him or 
his family in the public papers. The following extract from the India 
Gazette may serve as a specimen of the present style of Oriental 
flattery :— 


His sentimental Majesty Xerxes, we are told, when he reviewed the vastest 
army that ever campaigned, wept. ‘‘ Alas!” said he, wiping his black proud 
eyes with the skirt of his purple robe, (for he had no pocket handkerchief,) 
‘* Not a man of these myriads, who call me master, will be alive one hundred 
years hence!’’ Now, when we remember that Xerxes was a most haughty, aris- 
tocratical legitimate, it must be conceded that it was very condescending of him 
to have yielded to such an impulse of good feeling in the midst of his power and 
his grandeur. Bat if he fell thus into the ‘‘ melting mood’”’ for a multitude of 
barbarous, frowsy, whiskered Persians, few of whom he could have known per- 
sonally, what would have been his feeling had he been present at Government 
House on Thursday night? We just figure the imperial despot retiring to a cor- 
ner, and, quite subdued by his reflections at contemplating the beauteous and 
splendid tout-ensemble, exclaim, while hiding his face in a square of lavender- 
scented cambric—“ Alas ! alas! a hundred years hence nota trace will remain of 
all the distinction, worth, loveliness, and grace, which shed their celestial radiance 
upon this scene of elegant festivity and polished hospitality; and all the flowers 
of youth, beauty, and goodness that now waive their happy petals here, will have 
withered away before the sweeping simoom of fate’’!! Really we are getting 
too, too pathetic—we must spare our gentle readers’ feelings, and beg of them, i 
they “ have tears to shed,” not to shed them now, for they would be quite out of 
place ; let them reserve them for a more befitting occasion, for we can assure 
them that none but a Xerxes would have been absurd enough to have become 
lachrymose on the one we allude to. 

Without further preface—we have the pleasure to inform our country readers, 
(for our fashionable friends in town are already most agreeably aware of it), that 
Lady Amherst was af home on Thursday night, To say that the graceful affabi- 
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lity and noble urbanity of her Ladyship made her guests really feel at home, 
would be only stating a simple fact ; and yet we are restrained by delicacy from 
affirming more than this simple truth, lest our comments might be understood 
more in a merely complimentary light than as a humble tribute of sincere ad- 
miration. 

Among the various phenomena that have lately characterised the 
Indian press, not the least singular is that of the Calcutta John Bull, 
(who was begotten in intolerance aud nursed in the lap of illiberality,) 
having at last become an advocate for the advantages of “ free discussion ‘” 
In publishing the fifth report of the Serampore College, he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, in the hope that the people of England will become con- 
vinced that the press is ‘‘ capable of doing much good” in India! We never 
doubted it, and therefore only publish them for the benefit of the Court 
of Directors :-— 

Our readers (says he) will not fail to observe, that the missionaries speak of 
their progress and prospects in somewhat more measured language than they 
formerly indulged in. Without meaning to speak any way disrespectfully of 
these gentlemen, we may be allowed to remark, that this very becoming change 
in their style may uot unfairly be attributed to the watchfulness which the local 
press now keeps over all public bodies who have the disbursement of charitable 
and benevolent funds in their hands ; and we hope it will be received in England 
as one proof among many, that the INDIAN PRESS IS CAPABLE OF DOING MUCH 
Goop, and is actually effecting not a little in a department where interests of the 
very highest nature are involved. 

Without doubt the affairs of the Serampore establishment for converting 
the heathen, are, spiritually speaking, of ‘‘the very highest nature” ; but, 
in a worldly and temporal point of view, there are other interests ranking 
far above them, on which the press dare not touch. The missionaries 
may have intrusted to their disposal, at most, a few thousands a-year ; 
the Government has about ten times as many millions. Ifa local check be 
necessary and useful in the one, how much more so in the other ? The ser- 
vants of the Company, it may be said, are responsible for their conduct to 
the authorities in England ; so are the missionaries to the parent Baptist 
Society ; yet both frequently act in direct contempt of these distant 
supervisors, from ‘‘ a carnal self-seeking,” which can only be restrained 
(as John Bull candidly admits in the one case) by the watchfulness of 
the local press. But when it is confessed that spiritual men are prone 
to err, unless the rod of correction be near, will it be contended that 
worldly men, with a thousand times greater temptation, are quite infalli- 
ble? The difference is, that the latter are too powerful to suffer their 
conduct to be remarked on ; the former must needs submit to it, and avoid 
censure by reforming what is objectionable. In this way the press effects “a 
little” good ; just enough to show that it is capable of producing infinitely 
more: but dare it touch on the abuses of patronage, the neglect of pub- 
lic improvement, or the misapplication of any charitable fund with 
which powerful individuals are connected ? The answer must be in the 
negative. Compelled to overlook the conduct of those who are the su- 
preme dispensers of good and evil to sixty millions of men, the press 
exerts its salutary influence on two or three humble unprotected mis- 
sionaries, who have taken refuge in a foreign colony to escape the power 
of the Company. And while the great interests of the British Indian 
empire are left to their fate, John Bull congratulates the world, calling 
upon both Europe and Asia to behold with admiration the wonderful re- 
forms the press has produced in the petty*settlement of Serampore! 
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The principal of these reforms are stated to be—that a trust deed is 
to be executed by the missionaries, in which certain gentlemen in Eng- 
gland (not named) are to be included as trustees for their new college— 
that the method of teaching the Sanscrit language in it is to be improved, 
by the students being no longer required, as formerly, to commit the 
whole of the grammar and dictionary to memory before they get any 
reading exercises ; in addition to which, there is ‘ an honest admission” 
that the Serampore College must continue for years nothing more than 
a “‘ grammar school ;” which, it is said, will ‘‘ prevent disappointment on 
the part of those who, as matters stood before, might have been thinking 
of nothing short of daily prelections on all the arts and sciences.” These 
reforms in the ‘‘ Missionary Grammar School” at Serampore, are, no 
doubt, as aforesaid, vastly important, and prove that the Indian press, 
under the present regime, is not altogether good for nothing! The sub- 
jects that chiefly engage its attention are, however, usually of a nature 
far more remote from general utility than this. For a long while a fa- 
vourite topic, that occupied many a lengthened column, was the weighty 
question of blasphemy ! After the pros and cons on this prolific theme had 
been fully argued, for the instruction of the Indian world, till the pa- 
tience of editors and news-readers was nearly exhausted, they were 
happily relieved by the introduction of the science of phrenology; a 
course of lectures on this subject having been commenced by Dr. 
Paterson. This has afforded the public papers occupation for months 
together, and will no doubt continue to do so till some fresh game is 
started ; probably the question—whether the sou! be material or imma- 
terial ? (which has been already hinted at in some of the papers,) or that 
of the existence or non-existence of matter? or some other metaphysical 
subtlety equally remote from anything bearing on the events passing 
around them, that come home to ‘‘ the bosoms and business of men.” In- 
stead of discussing the policy of the Burmese war—the best mode of 
prosecuting it with vigour, or bringing it to a happy close—or pointing out 
the means of improving the country and its myriads of inhabitants, 
public writers in India are compelled to keep their minds aloof from all 
such affairs, and waste their enérgy on barren speculations, like the 
amusements of Milton’s fallen angels, who 


Apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost, 


But we shall not offend the phrenologists by applying to them the line 
that follows :— 


Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 


Nevertheless, the object of both is much the same: to gratify the crav - 
ing thirst of every intellectual being, angelic or human, for something 
whereon to exercise its powers. And it is but just to say, that the Indian 
editors, chained as their minds are in their ‘“‘ sultry” abode, deserve no 
small credit for the ingenuity with which they contrive to “ entertain 
the irksome hours” in “‘ sweet discourse” 


Of blasphemy and bumps, and casts and sculls, — 
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which, although others may think it 


Vain wisdom all and false philosophy, 

Yet with a pleasing sorcery may charm 
Pain for awhile or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 

This comparison (the only one we find for their unhappy situation) will 
be excused by these gentlemen, whose fault it is that they are expelled 
and shut out from that paradise of mental freedom which is the birth- 
right of British subjects. 

A society has been formed for promoting the study of the new 
and interesting science of phrenology in the capital of British India, 
to which we wish every success, and subjoin an alphabetical list of the 
Members that had already joined it, containing many highly respectable 
names, and among others that of the celebrated Rammohun Roy, so well 
known in Europe by his writings as an honour to the age and country in 
which he lives :— 

Abel, C., M. D.; Barber, James; Carr, William; Cavell, H.; Dick, Paris, 
M. D. ; Dickens, T.; Dove, J. M.; Drummond, D.; Egerton, C. C,; Fleming, R.; 
Forbes, N.; Frith, Robert ; Gordon, J.; Grant, J.; Kyd, J.; Macnaghten, R.A.; 
Mellis, J., M.D.; Muston, W. P. ; Neave, R.; Paterson, G. M., M. D.; Robison, 
C. K.; Roy, Rammohun ; Smith, 8.; Strong, F. B.; Vignolet, C.; Wyllie, Ro- 
hert, C. 

The only sort of liberty the Editors seem to enjoy in perfection, is that 
of commenting on each other; in which they consequently most freely 
indulge. ‘The following may be taken as a specimen; and it also serves 
to explain some doubtful passages in Mr. Secretary Mackenzie’s speech, 
as reported by the Bull, and quoted in our last; whose eulogies on the 
“‘ undaunted servant of the public,” are now conjectured not to apply to 
the honourable John Adam, as before supposed, but to the individual 
whom he banished from the shores of India, for really deserving this 
character. A letter addressed to the Scotsman in the East, in reference 
to the Editor's comments on the Bull’s report of that famous speech 
says :— 

Your strictures upon the sentiments alleged to have been uttered by Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, in the Town Hall, I consider to have been passed with unnecessary 
severity—that the immaculate John Bull is Correct, in regard to what fell from 
that gentleman, is one more of the many examples of John’s lick-spittle subser- 
viency ; for my part, I never read any thing more allegorical, and should not be 
surprised to find Mr. Mackenzie acknowledging it to be so himself, than that the 
appellation ‘ undaunted servant of the public,”’ was with allusion to an absent 
individual, who, in reality, did sustain that character, and was in consequence 
forced to abandon it: that a faction did exist, and carried with malice, vengeance, 
and physical strength, every thing before it, to the ruin of that individual, is un- 
deniable; and this faction, afterwards denominated the ‘* League,” you will 
permit me to mention, was the notorious * Bull faction.” 

Another short extract shows the reliance to be placed on the fine re- 
presentations of the successful progress of the Burmese war issued from 
the enslaved press of Calcutta, and thence reprinted into some of the 

@London papers, who have no knowledge of the real state of things in 
India. This is no less than a confession extorted from the Indian Budd 
himself, that he had been misleading the public there ; who, however, 
were too near the scene of action not to detect the imposition. He says, 
respecting the Chittagong division :— 

We have seen letters from the camp of General Morrison, on the banks of the 
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Majeoo river, of date the 23d of February. They state that at that time the boats 
had not made their appearance, and the army was consequently at a halt; as the 
river at the point where they had arrived was upwards of two miles broad. The 
same letter speaks of the troops having suffered a little from dysenteric affec- 
tions, caused by the water which they had been drinking. It would appear that 
our officers are not quite so enamoured of the country as when they first entered 
it; as they are now alleging that the “ fine climate,” ‘ plentiful supplies,” 
** beautiful country,”’ are to be found in the pages of the John Bull, ‘* and no 
where else!” 


The following paragraph, from the ‘ Edinburgh Times,’ confirms the 
sentiments we have frequently expressed :-— 


It occurs to us that the familiar letters of our own countrymen to their 
friends at home, are more to be relied upon for accurate intelligence from India 
than any other source of information which is open to us, Our readers must be 
satisfied that the management ofthe military matters is at present far from being 
unexceptionable, We have scen aprivate letter from one of our own townsimen, 
where he describes an affair in which he was engaged on the first morning of the 
present year ; and adds, that he and his men were surrounded by nearly four 
thousand of the enemy, and with difficulty kept them at bay for a short time with 
a few brass guns. His animadversions upon the conduct of some of the superior 
officers are sufficiently strong, and well merit public attention. He says: “I 
have received a sabre wound on the face in this business, which must disfigure me 
for lifetime ; and | know the cause of the accident, —, to whom | shall 
not hesitate to express my seutiments in suitable terms. He was aware of our 
situation, and could only attempt to justify his delay by adverting tothe ambiguous 
terms of his instructions from head-quarters.”’ One well-authenticated ovcur- 
rence of this kind speaks volumes against the entire system of our Indian warfare, 
and accounts for many of those disastrous reacounters which are so uniformly 
ascribed to commun accident, and yet are productive o; the loss of so many 
valuable lives. 

The hints dropt in the Calcutta papers, of the eagerness with which 
assistance is looked for from England, afford indirect evidence (although 
they dare not speak plainly) of the opinion generally entertained there, 
that the Indian Government requires the strong helping hand of England 
to extricate it from the present contest. The Hurkaru of the 8th of 
March has the following remarks :— 


The John Bull says that a thousand men are coming out from England on 
board of men of war. It would not require a whole fleet of such ships to bring 
out that number of men, nor do we think it :vould be worth while employing 
men of war for the conveyance of so small a nuuiber. We have seen letters from 
Eogland which say that ¢en thousand men are to come out, and, under all circum- 
stances, we think this account the most likely to be the true one. 





We are not surprised to find, republished in a Calcutta paper, (the Ben- 
gal Hurkaru of the 9th of March,)a condensed summary of all the 
slanders issued from the East India House, against the Marquis of Hastings 
and the house of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, without one word of the 
justification of their conduct, which has overwhelmed their enemies 
and calumniators in this country with confusion and disgrace. It is 
quite worthy of the present Government of India to employ its enslaved 
and degraded press in circulating, throughout their territories, the most 
false and malicious slanders against the administration of their predeceg- 
sor, which, with all its faults, reflects infinite discredit on their own. 4 

As every symptom of advancement in consequence and respectability 
made by the race of Indo-Britons, notwithstanding the cruel and unjust 
neglect and political exclusion by which they are kept down, must be 
interesting to every liberal mind, we reprint the following paragraph from 
the Bengal Hurkaru of March 7th:— 
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We find that a meeting of East Indians is to take place’un Monday next, for the 
purpose of establishing a Dinner Club. We much approve of respectable asso- 
ciations of this kind, and therefore hope that the leading men of that body will 
attend the meeting, to which we suppose none but the most unexceptionable cha- 
racters need expect admittance. 


The following is the only hint our late Calcutta newspapers contain 
respecting the present state of affairs in the interior of India :— 


Jubbulpore, Feb. 22.—‘* General Adams left this on the 17th, in progress to 
Kurnaul ; long will his name be remembered on the banks of the Nerbudda, and 
his departure from hence will long be regretted. Mr. Widder intends to reside 
at Jubbulpore, and expresses no little anxiety for the completion of his palace. 
We understand that two troops of irregular horse are to be raised here, and the 
Nujeeb corps to be greatly increased; and also that Mr. W. is about to apply for 
several more assistants ; for he is said to attribute the unsettled state of the pro- 
vince to the want, principally, of European agents. When the 8th Cavalry have 
left the districts, we may expect some troubles again; and most probably one 
officer will have to go to Tejghur, and another to Muandelah, towards the end of 
the month.” 


SHAKSPEARIAN BRIDGES AND DAWK IMPROVEMENTS. 


Our readers are fully aware of the extensive fame conferred on the 
Postmaster-General of Bengal for the introduction (if not invention) of 
tension and suspension bridges in India; hence, in that country, called 
Shakspearian, after his own name. The Calcutta Government Gazette, 
unwearied in celebrating the praises of this discovery, has lately given 
the following account of “‘ Metamorphosis of the Shaksperian Coir Rope 
Bridge of Suspension, at Allypore, into one of Sylhet Cane or Ground 
Rattans”’ :— 

This curious change was, we understand, effected with ease in the course of a 
few hours. The result is very interesting, inasmuch as it proves the great facility 
and économy with which these ingenious structures can be composed and sus- 

nded. 

— appears that canes, from 100 to 225 feet in length, and from one to nearly 
two inches in diameter, are procurable on our north-eastern frontier, merely for 
the cost of the labour in collecting them together. The Governor-General’s agent, 
Mr. Scott, when at Sylhet, sent down to Calcutta, at the request of Mr. Colin 
Shakspeare, a supply of canes, coiled up like rope; and of which he has con- 
structed the present small bridge, of 130 feet span by five feet in width. Not 
only the roadway, but all the radiating guys, catenary curved swings, preventer 
braces, and vertical suspenders, are of cane, none exceeding one and a quarter 
inch in diameter, and many not three-quarters of an inch. 

The use of iron thimbles throughout the composition, gives an air of symmetry 
and neatness, while they greatly diminish friction, and add much to the strength 
of the bridge, which, like its rustic predecessor, has only one iron-jointed arm in 
the centre. 

The appearance of the arch is singularly light, even more so than rope; and it 
is in reality lighter as a whole, because the bamboo cross slips, forming the 
roadway, are lashed at once to the canes, and thus it becomes firmer than in the 
rope bridge, in which the treadway is distinct, and lies over the strands. 

Righteen canes, of 150 feet each, form the bearings.—These are lashed toge- 
ther at each end of the bridge, and then bound round four open hearts, in sub- 
stitution of dead-eyes. Thus the setting-up power acts in the same way as with 
the rope bridge. 

There are no friction sheaves in the standards, with the exception of one for 
the lowest guy, the angle being acute. 

The strength and durability of the cane is by some considered equal to that of 
rope, but this is a question that time will solve. Meanwhile it is quite clear, that 
if the cane should only last a season or two of the rains, (and it is strongest when 
kept moist,) the advantages gained to the country, abounding in that useful and 
cheap commodity, will be incaleulable; no bridge whatever, we believe, having 
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been attempted in that quarter up to the present time. And we may conclude 
that the Natives, from habit and method in working up cane, will improve both 
on the neatness and strength of cane bridges now to be introduced, especially as 
they well know, from experience, how to choose the best kind of cane, and to cut 
it at the proper seasou for the purpose intended. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General visited the Cane Bridge on Friday morn- 
ing, and his Lordship was pleased, after a minute inspection, to signify his ap- 
probation of so novel and useful a structure, 

The original experimental Berai Torrent Bridge, still lying at Allipore, under 
cover, was also exhibited to his Lordship, preparatory to its return to its station 
for the third season of the approaching rains, It is then, we are told, the Post- 
master General’s intention that it shall be accompanied by a new bridge for a 
torrent a few miles west of Bancoorah. 

This facility of transporting and erecting rope bridges of all dimensions na- 
turally leads to the question, whether such machinery would not have proved 
very useful in the present warfare on our east and north-east frontiers, especially 
with General Shuldham’s Division in Cachar, a country intersected with innu- 
merable Nullahs, and uo enemy in front. 


Celerity of Expresses and the common Dék.—We are happy in recording a very 
extraordinary instance of further increased celerity in the progress of our mails 
to Madras. On the 4th of last month an express from Government to Ceylon, 
via Madras, reached the latter place in the short space of nine days and three 
quarters of an hour, having thus exceeded by twelve hours the greatest speed yet 
attained even on the improved rates which of late years have taken place. ‘The 
measured distance, it is well known, is 1044 miles. The common DAk, which 
brought this intelligence in little more than eleven days, now greatly surpasses 
all former expresses on the old regime. 


From the Bombay side of India, an express reached Calcutta on the 5th March, 
in the short space of thirteen days and a half, the distance beivg 1308 miles. On 
the advantages to Government, and the mercantile body, thus acquired by these 
very expeditious rates of communication, it would be superfluous to say more 
than that they reflect much credit on the Post Office Department. 


The Madras Supplementary Gazette, of Tuesday evening, 22d Feb. brings ac- 
counts of the safe arrival of the French ship, Anna, at that port, after having 
struck on the Pulicat Shoal. She bad on board two Shakspearian bridge models 
for the Madras Government, one a highly finished town model, the other of the 
rustic order. 


SYLHET FRONTIER. 


The accounts from this division of the army, under Brigadier-General 
Shuldham, extend to the beginning of March. They were still contend- 
ing with the difficulties of the country, and their progress retarded by the 
want of carriage and of the means of keeping up supplies, all aggravated 
by the rains that had already fallen. The following are extracts :— 


Feb, 22, 1825.— The force under Brigadier-General Shuldham, which left 
Doodpatlee on the 16th, have, in consequence of the heavy rain, only advanced 
eleven or twelve miles; the roads are represented to be quite impassable for the 
artillery and loaded cattle. The progress of the advanced party, employed in 
clearing the forest, has also been greatly impeded by this fall of rain; the soil is 
so slippery, and there are sO many ascents and descents, in crossing the little ris- 
ing grounds and nullahs, that it is with difficulty that the men can keep their 
feet. Loaded cattle slide about, and scatter their loads in every direction ; camels 
and bullocks are said to be nearly as useless as carriages in such a country. Those 
who were in Cachar during this month last year, state they experienced similar 
weather. Until it clears up, it seems in vain to expect the force can make any 
progress. Reports state that Munnipore is occupied by 2000 of the enemy; and 
that a still larger force is inthe vicinity. But little dependence can be placed on 
the information received, as it is now generally supposed the enemy have possess- 
ed themselves of the passes through the hills. Elephants are in great demand for 
carriage. ‘The pioneers, in cutting the road through the forest, lately met with a 
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nutmeg tree in full blossom, the fragrance of which is said to have been very 
great; several nutmegs were found scattered on the ground under the tree. 

The 3d Brigade and Artillery, with the Head-Quarters and Staff of the 
Division, reached Banksandy on the 24th Feb., having been detained on the 
banks of the Badree Nullah for five days by heavy rain, which rendered the road 
over the Badree hills so difficult, that the train and rear-guard did not come up 
till three days after the arrival of the head-quarters at that ground. [t was in- 
tended to halt the troops at Banskandy until the road through the forest was 
completely opened, and a sufficiency of supplies collected in advance at Noong- 
shie to provide for future wants. 

Camp Banskandy, March \, 1825.—The 16th Local Battalion has been ordered 
to advance to Noongshie to keep the Nagahs in check, as they have lately at- 
tacked and driven back the Quarter-Master-Generals’ hurkarus. Want of sup- 
plies, or rather the means of conveying them, will prevent Blair's horse and the 
pioneers from advancing farther than the edge of the great forest, as it would be 
at present impossible to supply the men with food, and the horses with forage or 
even grain, after they enter it, or until some better carriage than bullocks be 
found, and able to penetrate the forest in its present muddy state. We are obliged 
to keep a sharp look out, as the Burmese are skulking about in the hills, watch- 
ing an opportunity to cut off stragglers of the reconnoitring parties. 

Adverting to the opinion of a high military authority, mentioned in our 
last, of the certainty of failure in this quarter, we cannot but think that 
the probability of his ominous prediction being verified is much increased 


by what is stated above. 
CHITTAGONG FORCE, 


The division of the army advancing into Arracan, under General Mor- 
rison, had not, according to the last account, yet reached the capital of 
that province. The difliculties of penetrating into the enemy's country 
were found to increase at every step; and it was at last found expedient 
to make a halt until the means could be procured of proceeding by water. 


On the 4th of March, General Morrison ordered the troops to advance 
upon the Arracan River, (also called the Oratong, the Umba, and Kola- 
dyne, in various parts of its course,) the stream on which the capital of 
that name is situated. The numbers of the enemy in the fort of Arracan 
are variously stated : by some accounts at 10,000; by others at only 7 or 
800. Commodore Hayes, with the gun-boat squadron, had taken three 
of the stockades guarding the advance to Arracan, without opposition ; 
but private letters, received in town, state that “ his flotilla had met with 
a very serious disaster. Having come to an anchor in one of the 
islands, they were attacked, it is said, by the enemy, and a great pro- 
portion of the boats destroyed.” This account is rendered but too pro- 
bable by the composition of this force, which has always been described 
as consisting of men of low caste, lately enlisted, on whom no reliance 
could reasonably be placed. If sucha disaster has happened, it will com- 
pletely paralyse the future efforts of this division. 

As an example of the obstacles and disappointments which this army 
has to encounter in a country so little known, it is stated that the Mayoon 
or Mayoo River (called Mageeo in our map) is found to be not at all as 
described or laid down in any of the maps hitherto published. Instead 
of being a narrow river, it is ‘‘an inland sea, branching off in different 
directions, and the shortest width is said to be about three miles and a 
half,” 

The difficulty of transporting the baggage, &c. of the army, and bring- 
ing up supplies, has been already seriously felt, when the troops were not 
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more than twenty or thirty miles from our own frontier. With all the 
advantages possessed in our own territory, it took ten or twelve days to 
convey them across the Naaf river, which forms the boundary in that 
quarter. A letter, dated from camp on the 25th of February, says, that 
the ships with the commissariat stores having been detained by southerly 
winds, the troops were on half rations, and obliged to halt, and that 
elephants had been sent back to Mungdoo, the frontier station, for sup- 
plies. The enemy were said to have taken up their position on the other 
side of the Mayoo, and the army was waiting for boats to convey it across 
this river, which being three or four miles broad, the undertaking would 
be much more arduous than the passage of the Naaf. Commodore Hayes, 
with his squadron, (consisting of the Vestal, Research, Helen, Trusty, 
Asseerghur, Pluto, Osprey, and some gun-boats, with a company of 
the 54th,) wasin the Arracan river, and about to attack a strong stockade 
named Chingbela, reported to be ‘‘ garrisoned hy 1000 of the enemy’s 
troops, and a body of peasantry who were forcibly retained for its defence 
by the Burmese.” The Mug Sirdars (that is, the chiefs of the original 
natives of the country subdued by the Burmese) “ had been imprisoned 
(says John Bull) by the Burmese authorities of Arracan, to secure, if pos- 
sible, the neutrality of their dependents.” ‘‘ Rumours (he adds) had reached 
the camp, that the Mugs in and about the capital (of Arracan) had been 
massacred.” Such rumours are never wanting; but while these Indian 
politicians see so clearly how great a source of weakness it is to the 
Burmese that their subjects are a different race from themselves, do they 
never reflect that the position of the British in India is exactly similar ; 
with this difference,—that the Burmese have done every thing in their 
power to increase their own numbers and identify themselves with their 
subjects ; while our policy has been just the reverse ? Letters from General 
Morrison's camp warn those to whom they are written, that unless water- 
carriage can be procured in greater abundance, they must not be very 
sanguine of the force soon reaching Arracan. Even if they do reach it 
before the rains, it will be attended with no small sacrifice, both of men 
and money, to keep them there during the ensuing monsoon. 


RANGOON EXPEDITION. 


Accounts from Rangoon, dated about the middle of February, state, 
that the long-expected and much-wished-for advance of the troops under 
the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, had at last taken place. It is 
certainly to be regretted that the army had not been fully supplied with 
provisions, and provided with every necessary equipment for this under- 
taking four or five months earlier, when they would have had the whole 
dry season before them, instead of having to make the attempt now, 
when the weather is on the point of becoming unfavourable; so that the 
chances against success, arising from the nature of the country, are 
immeasurably increased. 

The advanced guard moved on the 3d of February, and the first en- 
counter with the enemy was at the stockade of Lain or Lyng, where the 
Burmese advanced guard was posted, consisting of 2200 men. This 
stockade was carried on the fifth, the garrison being first summoned to 
retire in peace, with all their property, to their own habitations, This 
proposal they refused to assent to, and stood the first assault, after 
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returning which, by one discharge, they retreated. The following is a 
more detailed account, from a letter dated Rangoon, February 18th :— 

The long-expected and much-wished-for advance of the troops from Rangoon, 
under the command of General Sir A. Campbell, K.C.B., has at length taken 
place ; the whole party left Rangoon on Sunday the 13th of February, upon which 
occasion a salute of seventeen guns was fired from the Dagon Pagoda heights. 
Rangoon stockade has become completely bare, and has the appearance of a 
deserted village. On the 5th of February, a strong party, composed of the Euro- 
peans and Natives from the different corps, embarked and went off to a strong 
stockade called Tanteabeun, where they arrived on or about the 7th inst., an 
were received with a very sharp fire from the enemy, of cannon, ginjall, and 
musketry, which lasted for ‘some time, until the steam-boat, with some of the 
rocket troops on board, and sloop Satellite, ranged up close to the stockade, 
assisted by the men-of-war’s boats under the command of Captain Chadds, of his 
Majesty’s sloop Arachne, when they opened a heavy fire of rockets and carron- 
ades, while the troops landed and put the enemy to the route, leaving but few 
killed and wounded behind them, with all their guns and ammunition, consisting 
of twenty-nine pieces of caunon of various calibre, from twelve to four-pounders, 
brass andiron. We are happy to state that the troops, both Natives and Euro- 
peans, behaved with their usual gallantry. 

On the 8th of February, part of the party returned, leaving 100 Europeans and 
300 Natives to destroy the works. Our loss is only one soldier drowned, one 
Sepoy and two Lascars of the steam-boat wounded; four Burmese that were 
wounded were taken prisoners. 

The route proposed to be followed by the land-forces is not very clear ; 
but it will, no doubt, keep near the course of the river for its supplies. The 
Burmese are lying in force at Denobew, which is about sixty miles from 
Rangoon, in a north-westerly direction. A letter, published in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Government Gazette,’ says : 

Denobew has been so long the head-quarters of the Burman army, that I 
think it but reasonable to expect that the whole science of the empire has been 
exerted in preparing for its defence. There the united legions await our approach, 
and there, most probably, the fate of Ava will be decided. Three Malabars, who 
arrived from Denobew yesterday, state the Bundoola’s force at 40,000 men, and 
add, that numbers were daily pouring into his entrenched camp ; that he, Sarra- 
waddy, and Moun-shoe-za, had settled all their differences, and were acting 
together for the public good. The real state of the case will now soon be known 
to us. 

This is the end of all the rumours of quarrels, rebellions, and massacres, 
among the Burmese leaders, so repeatedly circulated by the Indian Go- 
vernment Papers, and as often belied. Equally little reliance, we suspect, 
can be placed on the hopes held out, that the natives of the country will 
co-operate with us against the Burmese. That the people in the conquered 
provinces may remain neutral, is not improbable ; feeling, as those living 
under a despotism must do, that, since they are slaves already, and can- 
not be much worse, it matters little to them whether they live under one 
tyrant or another. The negotiations with the Siamese Chiefs have 
always worn a very equivocal aspect, and not less so now than ever. 
They are, no doubt, desirous of reaping all the advantage they can from 
the quarrels between the British and the Burmese ; but although they 
hold out large professions and promises to us, and possibly to our enemies 
at the same time, it does not appear they have yet committed themselves 
with either party by striking a blow. They have addressed a piece of 
the most fulsome bombast to Sir A. Campbell—“ the English hero—the 
champion of the world—the tamer of elephants!” with the view evidently 
of penetrating the policy of the British Government. From the style in 
which it is written, (which is merely Sir Archibald’s own Orientalised,) 
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they would appear to have formed a very indifferent opinion of his under- 
standing, if they hoped to secure his friendship by such a tribute to his 
vanity as the following ‘ Letter from Siam’: 


The Chief of the Country of Zaky, of Lagoon, and Jumma; the splendid hero 
and renowned warrior of great splendour, dignity, and riches ; the Prince, the 
ruler over fifty-seven Provinces, possessed by my ancestors from the remotest 
generatious. ‘The Lord and Chief of the nine tribes of the Siamese people. The 
illustrious Prince possessing the richest Throne in the East. The name of the 
second Chief is Bems, Agan Loom Yat. The name of the third, Shoom Zova 
Banzagan Lan Cheg. These three Chiefs were present at Durbar, with three and 
thirty Wazeers, and being unammmous, having but one mind and one object, pre- 
sent this to His Excellency.— 

To the Governor over Sixty Tribes, and the Great Conqueror over Countries, 
the English Hero—the Champion of the World—the Tamer of Elephants—the 
General victorious over the Burmese, mild aud merciful—the Leader of Leaders 
—the Inspirer of Bravery,—this request is written in the year of the Hegira, One 
Thousand One Hundred and Eighty-six ; a year greater than seen by any of our 
ancestors ; a year more auspicious than all former years ;—in which the Con- 
queror of Provinces, the English Hero, by command of his King, came with an 
army to attack the Burmese, over whom he has been victorious ; who has not 
molested the inhabitants, but has permitted the poor to remaia in their dwellings. 
This intelligence having reached us, diffused general joy. We have likewise 
heard that many Wazeers and Burmese soldiers have been sent to the regions of 
death by the invincible warriors. The Euvglish hero, who is seated on a throne, 
and is exceeding beneficent, has ordered that neither vexation nor trouble is to 
be given to the people remaining in their houses. Against your power no enemy 
can draw an arrow. ‘The poor and the cultivators in your prosperity find ease. 
Further, we are of opinion, that if you continue fighting after this manner for 
one year, or one month, neither the name nor vestige of the Burmese will remain. 
Then will the poor in tranquillity pass their lives, and then the name of their 
merciless enemies will be obliterate’. We are likewise persuaded, that, to the 
people living under the shadow of the standard of your clemency, not even a 
cause of trouble can arise. The great Chief Leeagat, the second Bungan Khoon, 
the third Bungan Khasan Cheydoo Ghom Thuham, the Chief of the countries 
of Laboom and Jamaz, all being assembled, and being unanimous, and having 
but one mind and one object, [ have described it to the great English hero and 
conqueror ; and J wish to be informed of your circumstances and every wish in your 
mind. This request is addressed to the presence of the illustrious enthroned 
English conqueror. 


No doubt they are “‘ desirous of being informed of his circumstances,” 
that they may shape their course accordingly. Their views are still 
further developed in the following extract from ‘ John Bull,’ containing, 
as usual, reports of the most bloody dissensions among the enemy : 


On the 16th of February, Sir Archi!l,ald Campbell was twenty miles from Ran- 
goon. It was reported that the Bundoola, and his brother General, had arrived 
pear Paulang, with 80,000 men; a rumour which found no great credit at Ran- 
goon. On the 16th, Brigadier-General Cotton sailed with his division, and ex- 
pected to be at Paulang on the 19th, This division is embarked on board six brigs, 
and a large number of gun-boats, and proceeds up the river parallel with the 
main body of the army; from which, we understand, it will never be separated 
more than seven miles. Brigadier Cotton is to meet Sir A. Campbell at Donobew, 
and they are to proceed to Prome. On the 14th, Major Sale sailed to Bassein, 
with 230 Europeans of the Light Infantry of the Royals, one battalion of Sepoys, 
and the Larne, uader Captain Marriot. In that quarter it was understood that 
the inhabitants were most impatient to have our preseuce among them, ‘as they 
and the Burmese were fighting with ecch other. After taking possession of Bas- 
sein, Major Sale was to proceed to Donobew to join Sir A. Campbell and Brigadier- 
General Cotton, by land or water, as may be found most convenient. Three 
Siamese Chiefs, from Martaban, arrived at Rangoon, and were received with 
military honours, the troops lining the streets as they passed. They came with 
offers of immediate assistance to the amount of ten thousand men, and a pledge 
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that the King will furnish as many more. They desired that Martaban, Tavoy, 
and Mergui, should be delivered over to Siam, as they formerly belonged to them. 
No specific answer was given to this proposal, but they were recommended to ad- 
vance immediately, and attack Tongo, on the south-east frontier of Ava. These 
Chiefs sailed again, on the 20th, for Martaban. Brigadier M‘Creagh remains in 
command at Rangoon, and Colonel Smelt, second. On the necessary carriage 
arriving from Calcutta, Brigadier M‘Creagh proceeds up the river, in command 
of the second division. In the mean time the fortification of Rangoon was going 
on briskly. One letter mentions, that a sepoy, having gone into the jungle, and 
not returning, his comrades went in search of him, when it was found that he had 
been carried off by the Burmese. ‘Iwo days afterwards he returned to Rangoon, 
and stated that he had been suddenly knocked down with a bludgeon, by a Bur- 
mah who started from the jungle; and, on recovering, found his hands tied 
behind his back. In this state he was carried to an old stockade, about two miles 
distant, where he found wine or ten Burmese. They questioned him as to the 
strength of the English at Rangoou; he said they had fifteen regiments of Ca- 
vairy and fifteen of lufantry, whev he was threatened with being hanged if he did 
not tell the truth. He persisted, however, in his stury. He was then escorted bya 
Burmah to near the lines, and ailowed to return; the savages, however, having 
first cut off two of his fingers, probably to disable him, in future, from pulling a 
trigger. 

The subjoined extracts, from the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ show that no ex- 
pense of troops or transports will be spared, in order, if possible, to ensure 
success to this enterprise, of penetrating the Burmese empire by the 
principal river : 

The following ships and vessels were taken up for the grand expedition : John 
Shore, Beamont, Commander and Deputy Agent of transports ; brig Macauley ; 
brig Pallas ; brig Phoenix, Captain Edmond Harrison Cliff ; and David Malcolm, 
Ships on the expedition to Bassein : his Majesty’s sloop Larne; ships Argyle, 
Lotus, andCarron. The following ships remained in the river: Moira, a store- 
ship; Fort William, grand store-ship; ship Anua Robertson, store and hospital 
ship; ship General Wood; the Erneaud prison-ship; the Good Hope, Binny, 
Commander, discharged from the duty of the Dullah guard-ship, and relieved 
by his Majesty’s brig Sophy, Captain Ryves. The ships Windsor Castle, David 
Scott, and Heroine, left the mouth of the river on the evening of the Mth 
February, for Bencoolen. Accounts were received, on the 13th inst., of 800 war- 
boats, consisting of a force of 80,000 men, under the command of Monchuzair, 
were collected at Bassein, spoke the Honourable Company’s boat Narcissa, 
Captain King, from Martaban, on the 14th, with the Siamese Ambassadors for 
Rangoon; on the Lith, spoke the ship Zenobia, below the Elephant, where she 
has been lying two days for the pilot, all well; on the same evening, spoke the 
ship Dunvegan Castle, with voluuteer Native troops from Madras, all well. 


The same paper states : 

From the Commander of the Mary Anne, the following additional news from 
Rangoon has been obtained : 

The army had moved forward about the 10th, leaving but a few troops to pro- 
tect the town. Six brigs, with the steam-vessel dnd several gun-boats, had 
passed up the river. 

The brig Ben Jonson, laden with potatoes and 100 bullocks, had arrived. On 
the 18th, the expedition sailed for Bassein, consisting of his Majesty’s ship Larne, 
his Majesty’s cruizer Mercury, transport Lotus, Argyle, and Carron, with a con- 
siderable number of guns and row-boats. 

On the 24th, the Mary Anne fell in with and spoke the transport Fergusson, 
Hercules, and Virginia. Several other ships were, at the same time, seen to 
windward, all standing towards Rangoon, and would reach it in a few days (26th). 


From ‘John Bull’ we also learn, that another embarkation of ele- 
phants, for the service of the army at Rangoon, had taken place lately. 

It is singularly unfortunate that all the grand preparations are only 
completed within one or two months of the return of the rains, which, 
according to all that is known of the country, are to be expected in April, 
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when the troops will again have to struggle with the unfavourablé season, 
and depend for their supplies on the fleet, which can only reach them by 
a long inland navigation, rendering it far less easy to keep up supplies 
than at Rangoon, where so much was suffered in the preceding season 
from want of provisions. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, on ordering the advanee from Rangoon in the 
beginning of February, issued a proclamation, which in highly worthy of 
being inserted as a companion to the foregoing address from the Siamese 
to this ‘‘ Leader of Leaders, and Great Conqueror over Countries.” It 
is as follows :— 

PROCLAMATION. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, K.C.B. AND K.C.T.S, COM- 
MANDER OF THE ENGLISH ARMY IN THE DOMINIONS OF THE KING OF AVA, 


INHABITANTS OF THE BURMAN EMPIRE! 


The English forces have come amongst you to seek redress for the cruel mur= 
ders and numerous insults your arrogant Court had the presumption to inflict 
upon, and offer to, the subjects of the British Government, in a time of profound 

ace. 

A great and generous nation, confident in its own strength, like that of the 
British Empire in India, tried every thing possible, by mild and temperate expos- 
tulation, to make your Court sensible of the enormity of its conduct, and the in- 
evitable consequence that a perseverance in it would oceasion. These remon- 
strances tended only to increase the insolence of the Court of Ava. Recourse to 
arms was therefore the only measure le/t to the English, in support of their own 
rights and diguity. What that appeal has already produced, it is unnecessary 
for me to say—you all know it. The bravery of my troops has already deprived 
the Court of Ava of its maritime provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, Yeh, Martaban, 
and the island of Cheduba. The ancient kingdom of Pegu has become a desert 
from the ravages of war. The most powerful armies, possible for your Court to 
get together, have been sent against us ; WE HAVE DISPERSED THEM LIKE CHAFF! 
Since the arrival of my force at Rangvon, in the month of May last, we have at 
different periods taken from you more than seven hundred pieces of artillery, and 
small arms too numerous to be counted, and your loss in lives has been, as you 
all know, most enormous ; and with you, on that account, I lament the tears of 
aged parents, sisters, widows, and innocent children. All this has been endured 
merely to support the folly and obstinacy of your Court, to whom our peaceable 
desires have been made known. Yet, it still abstains from offering any repara- 
tion for the wanton cruelties and unprovoked injuries 1 have already mentioned. 
It only, therefore, remains for me to carry the victorious English arms not only 
to your capital, but to the remotest parts of your kingdom, till your Court is 
brought to a proper sense of that justice, honour, and policy, due from one neigh- 
bouring state to another. 

Having thus briefly explained the cause of our coming in arms amongst you, 
you will see and fully understand that to your own King and Government 
alone have you to attribute all the past calamities of the war, and such as may 
still ensue from its further progress. My most anxious desire is to alleviate those 
miseries towards the peaceable and innocent inhabitants, to the very utmost of 
my power. Show yourselves, therefore, deserving of that feeling towards you-by 
keeping, as we advance, yourselves and your families peaceably and quietly in 
your houses, and you may depend upon the most inviolable protection of your 
persons and property. Bring to my army such articles of the produce of your 
farms and industry as you wish to dispose of ; every thing will be paid for with 
the most scrupulous fidelity. I ask you not to take up arms, or to take any part 
whatever in the war ; I have troops sufficient for all the objects I have in view, 
without any further aid. May the spirit of your forefathers direct your hearts to 
follow the line of conduct I have laid down for your guidance, which will insure 
for you, as I have already promised, my fullest protection, and every respect to 
your religion and temples, &c. &c. 

Given under my hand and seal at Rangoon, the Ist day of Feb. 1825, 


(Signed) A, CAMPBELL, B, Gs &e, &¢s 
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The first question suggested by this strange document is, why General 
Campbell begins by telling the Burmese the reasons which have brought 
him there nine months after he has been among them? We have heard 
of hanging a man, and afterwards trying him; so Sir Archibald, after 
inflicting all the horrors of war upon a country, rendering, according to 
his own account, a whole kingdom a desert, and causing an “‘ enormous” 
loss of life, making the tears of parents, widows, and helpless orphans to 
flow,—after subjecting, as he states, an innocent people to all these ca- 
lamities for nine long months, he begins a proclamation by telling them the 
reason ; namely, that it is for no fault of theirs, but of their rulers. He 
says that those unhappy people, so long the innocent victims of this war, 
will now be spared, if they remain quiet: on this condition, he now 
promises them “ his fullest protection, and every respect to their religion 
and temples ;” this he now offers after so much blood has been shed; and 
his army has been employed, for nine months, sacking and demolishing 
every sacred edifice throughout the country, that came within their 
reach! Cana people, smarting under infliction of all these injuries, be 
expected to rely on the mercy of their invaders, set forth in pompous 
proclamations belied by their deeds? To justify the infliction of so much 
misery on an innocent people, General Campbell talks of “ crvel murders 
and numerous insults” inflicted by their arrogant Court on British sub- 
jects. Where and when, may we ask, did the Court of Ava commit 
such murders? If he mean on the missionaries or merchants whom 
Lord Amherst’s precipitate declaration of war threw into their hands, 
the assertion is not borne out by fact; as from all that has been yet 
heard, the lives of these unfortunate men are still spared. But Sir Archi- 
bald means, the Mug-boatman killed near Shahpooree island ! His mur- 
derer, however, was not the Court of Ava, but a malefactor who fled, and 
could not be apprehended. If the deceased, therefore, had had the blood 
of Kings and Emperors flowing in his veins, it would not have afforded the 
shadow of an excuse for the oceans of blood pretended to be shed on his 
account. The Burmese did not refuse to deliver him up, but were un- 
able. Supposing, however, that they had, on the contrary, been able, 
but refused : still this would have afforded no excuse to the British Go- 
vernment for making war on them; because, in similar circumstances, 
where men, living under our protection, have killed not one but hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of Burmese subjects, and filled their country with 
disorder and bloodshed, the Company’s servants have refused to deliver 
up the perpetrators. This has happened over and over within the last 
dozen of years. 

A Burmese rebel and outlaw, of the name of King-berring, who 
formerly belonged to Arracan, having taken refuge in our territories, 
aftér fourteen years plotting, succeeded in raising a force sufficient to in- 
vade the Burman Empire, which he did in 1811. Lord Minto justly 
conceiving that such an invasion, proceeding from our dominions, might 
be looked upon by the Burmese as a dissolution of the relations of amity 
between the two states, sent an embassy to do away with this impres- 
sion, by disavowing all connexion with the outlaw. His attempt having 
failed, after causing the destruction of the lives and property of many 
Burmese subjects, he then took refuge again in our territory, and our 
Government positively refused to deliver up either himself or the other 


desperadoes of his gang. It pretended, indeed, that they should not be 
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allowed a refuge in our territories any more; but they, notwithstanding, 
found an asylum there! It professed to give orders for securing them, 
but it intimated to the magistrates, that it would be very sorry, indeed, 
if they were actually secured! (Parl. Papers, p. 15, March 4, 1812.) 
After a hint of this kind, it is superfluous to add, that the outlaw was 
not apprehended. Having recruited his strength a little in our territory, 
he was soon again in a condition to renew his attempt on the Burman 
empire! And, on this fresh attack, our Government made fresh pro- 
fessions of its desire to secure him, and keep him quiet. These profes- 
sions it performed in its usual way: King-berring and his band of out- 
laws, in gangs of 40 or 50 each, made excursions from our frontier, and 
supported themselves by rapine and plunder; and he openly avowed his 
intention of making another grand attack on the Burmese dominions. 
The British Government still refused to surrender up the perpetrator of 
so many murders and robberies, but renewed its “ solemn assurances,” 
that it did not encourage him. The better to deceive the world, it re- 
solved to issue a proclamation, declaring, in express terms, that if this 
rebel should renew his attempts, he should be surrendered to his sove- 
reign. But, in another paragraph, (p. 96,) the Government states 
plainly, that it did not at all mean to be bound by this promise! It 
was made, they declare, only to mislead the Burmese and their rebel 
subjects. “ Because, say the Supreme Council, ‘“ there is a wide differ- 
ence, in effect, between a knowledge of our intentions so obtained, and a 
JSormal declaration of them: our measures will not be embarrassed by 
the former”! Weare happy to say, that all this jesuitical shuffling took 
place before the office of Governor-General was filled by the Marquis of 
Hastings; which we mention, as his administration commenced in the 
same year, lest it might be supposed that he had lent himself to these 
transactions. In fine, the outlaw and robber never was given up, but 
died in his asylumin 1815; a though Lord Hastings, on coming into power, 
showed every desire to act with good faith towards the Burmese in this 
transaction, and allowed their troops to assist ours in pulling down these 
disturbers of the peace. 

After having protected so long the authors of so many atrocities for 
a series of years; and, latterly, another ringleader, of the same kind, 
called the Mug Hynja ; it surely requires no small degree of assurance on 
the part of the Indian Government, to pretend to justify a war against 
the Burman empire, on the ground of a Mug boatman having been killed 
on the frontier by a Burmese subject, who escaped unpunished. Was 
King-berring, the chief and ringleader of a band of robbers, murderers, 
and outlaws, ever punished for all his crimes inflicted on the Burmese ; or 
not rather sheltered, in our territory, to the day of his death? And did 
we not furnish other outlaws, on the Assam frontier, with arms and am- 
munition, expressly for the purpose of attacking the Burmese, and in 
time of profound peace too? Yet Sir A, Campbell talks of “ wanton 
cruelties”’ and “ unprovoked injuries” sustained by the British Govern- 
ment, and strengthens his case by reiterating charges of ‘“ insolence, 
obstinacy, and folly,” against the Court of Ava; as if he, supposed it were 
the business of British Generals and armies to go Quixotising about the 
world, to teach every barbarian court wisdom and politeness, But he 
may easily prove anything, who is at the head of an army, where the 
strength of the reasoning lies in the cannon’s mouth, when he is able, as 
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he tells us, to blow away his enemies “like chaff”! This humble comparison 
shows the modesty of the General, who has been kept by this collection 
of chaff nine months in the same position ; a period sufliciently long to 
have puffed it away with a pair of bellows. This merit, however, we 
must allow Sir Archibald, notwithstanding his consummate humility, in 
underrating his achievements upon the said chaff: he has, certainly, 
puffed more strenuously than any other British General, considering all 
the circumstances, would have done. 


BOMBAY. 


The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of the 19th of February, contains an article on 
Suttees, worthy of attention on various accounts. From the well-known 
connexion between that paper and the Government, it may be considered 
a demi-official exposé of the principles of the British authorities at that 
Presidency. It begins with saying : 

We have received accounts of two suttees having recently taken place in the 
Deccan, and one iu the Concan. The piles were constructed in strict conformity 
with the rules prescribed by the Shasters, which adds to the torments of those 
who deyote themselves as victims in these dreadful sac#fices ; and, by all we 
can learn, the fortitude and devotedness of these superstitious beings were in- 
creased by the prospect of euhanced sufferings. Time alone, however, can show 
what measures it may be safe ultimately to adopt for the purpose of putting an 
end to rites so cruel and revoltivg to humanity, For ourselves, we question the 
policy of any direct interference in the reform of practices, which the diffusion of 
a more enlightened system of education can alone remedy, We make this remark 
in reference to the discussions in which the Legislature and would-be legislators 
at home have recently engaged, on this delicate subject. Their humanity out- 
strips their judgment—its display ouly augments the evil which they are desirous 
of correcting. None, surely, can be more desirous of accomplishing that object 
than the authorities in India ; and can it be for a moment believed that they are 
callous in the discharge of their duty? Instead, therefore, of declaiming at pub- 
lic meetings against the tolerance of so horrid a practice, it would produce a more 
salutary effect if our Wilberforces, Buxtans, and Buckinghams, were to contribute 
each his mite to the dissemination of education in India; which would not fail of 
dissipating those clouds of darkness and ignorance in which it is the policy of the 
Braminical ascendancy to retain its followers. 

And (he might have added) “in which it is the policy of the Company 
ascendancy to retain their subjects.” For what is it that keeps them in 
darkness and ignorance ? The exclusion of British subjects from India by the 
Company ! Who are the persons that endeavour to remove this darkness 
and ignorance ? Some few individuals who, as missionaries, have ob- 
tained an exemption from the general interdict, or have found shelter in 
foreign settlements, and thence diffuse the fruits of their labours; or who, 
with the tacit acquiesence of the Marquis of Hastings, or other liberal 
rulets, have treasonably employed themselves, without the license of the 
Company, as the instructers of youth; this being the situation of those 
superintending the most distinguished English seminaries of education in 
India. Let the Company remove its interdict against such persons, and 
education will need no other stimulus ; for when the embargo is taken 
off, this, with every other want which India has of English learning and 
talent, will soon command an adequate supply. But while the rulers of 
India oppose this, with what decency can they call upon others to edu- 

cate and enlighten their subjects? ‘To whom does this duty of supplying 
funds for the instruction of the natives of India belong ?—to Messrs. 


Wilberforce, Buxton, and Buckingham, or to those who draw the revenues 
of that country, and wring twenty millions annually from its wretched 
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inhabitants ? If their consciences do not tell them that they owe some- 
thing in return towards promoting the moral and intellectual improvement 
of their subjects, with what decency can these conscientious, liberal, and 
generous rulers, who have deprived Mr. Buckingham of almost his whole 
fortune, call upon him to contribute his “mite” (his mite, indeed !) 
towards supplying their infamous neglect? It never once occurs to those 
gentlemen who have the modesty to give such advice, that the natives of 
India have any claim upon them but the right of being taxed; or that 
Government has any reciprocal duty to perform ta its subjects, far less 
that the only just and reasonable end of its existence, is, that its whole 
resources may be solely employed in promoting their happiness. Indian 
rulers think, on the contrary, that it is their sole duty to swallow up the 
whole revenues of the country ; and if they consent to disgorge a small 
portion for the benefit of the people, this they consider a work of superero- 
gation,—a superabundance of merit and liberality to be extolled through- 
out the universe. So, at the Bengal Presidency, Mr. Secretary Lushington 
has published a book on the subject, entitled ‘The History, Design, and 
present State of the Religious, Benevolent, and Charitable Institutions 
founded by the British in Calcutta and its Vicinity.’ We have not yet 
obtained a copy of this volume ; but the Government Gazette informs us, 
that it is an “epitome of what has been done ;” and that “such proud 
examples of liberality and munificence, which do honour to the British 
name in India, cannot fail to be dwelt upon with great interest and satis- 
faction by all who are desirous of preserving the remembrance of good 
and generous undertakings.” We will tell this servile flatterer, that if 
there be any thing that does honour to the British name, it is the efforts 
of private individuals, not of the Government, whose puny contributions 
to the cause of knowledge are put to shame by the exertions of a few 
humble missionaries, depending for aid on the benevolence of the public. 
The British and Indian public, in the little that has been done, have fifty 
times more merit than the Government, which has employed the insigni- 
ficant portion of its vast revenues allotted to public instruction, in a way 
which shows that it is more desirous to perpetuate superstition, than dif- 
fuse real knowledge among its subjects. With what other view could it 
establish a College for keeping alive the Sanscrit learning,—the basis of 
all those fables which have kept the Native mind enthralled for thousands 
of years past? If really desirous of enabling the Natives to shake off 
their prejudices, it would have rather patronized and diffused among them 
the arts and sciences of Europe, which they have no means of acquiring, 
by which their ancient systems of error might have been soon thrown into 
the shade. These would then of themselves have fallen into disrepute ; 
but the British Gowernment has established a College to cultivate and 
eiicourage them! The Natives themselves view such hypocritical phi- 
lanthropy with contempt, and require no aid to procure that instruction 
which they possessed two thonsand years ago, while our ancestors were 
living in the woods. In the words of Lieut.-Colonel Stewart’s late 
pamphlet: ‘‘ Of public instruction (in India) there is nothing deserving 
the name.” 

The rest of the article in the Bombay Courier is equally worthy of 
attention, for the jesuitical policy it recommends in the abolition of 
suttees :— 

It has been contended that a positive interdiction of the practice might be 
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safely attempted ; and that it would as safely succeed, because, as it is not coun- 
tenanced by the Shasters, it would not be interfering with the religious obser- 
vances of the Hindoos.—We doubt the policy of such an interdict; if it be not 
an interference with their religion, it is an interference with a deeply-rooted 
custom. It might, however, be tried,—but not in the British territories. We 
should imagine that any of the Native Chiefs, the most enlightened of those in 
alliance with us, might be prevailed upon to prohibit the practice. Ifthe attempt 
succeeded, it might be then followed up in our own territories, Instead of our 
own countrymen crowding to the spot to witness such inhuman rites, it would be 
perhaps better if they turned from these spectacles with horror and disgust, and 
seized every opportunity of speaking of the practice in terms of marked reproba- 
tion. They must recollect that in all ages and countries, where force has been 
employed to root out any particular superstition, it has only made its votaries 
more determined and obstinate. The sun of knowledge alone can disperse the 
mists and illumine the darkness of superstition. 


Other Christian governments, far weaker than ours, have prohibited 
suttees in their territories in India, in defiance of Native prejudice. But 
the Company must risk nothing in the cause of humanity. No; betterthrow 
the odium upon a Native prince, who is much more within reach of the 
contagion of superstition. Let him risk (if there be risk) his crown and 
his life by trampling upon the prejudices of his native country; and if 
an unenlightened heathen venture to stand forth as the champion of 
reason and humanity, and do so with impunity, then the Christian Com- 
pany will follow his footsteps! Throughout the whole reasoning there is 
a gross fallacy in confounding the abolition of suttees with the forcible 
rooting out of superstition. These things are as totally distinct, as matter 
and spirit, or actions and opinions ; in the former of which a change is to 
be effected by legislation, in the latter by instruction. It is, no doubt, 
highly desirable to have the people enlightened with all practicable haste ; 
but when this cannot be accomplished to any considerable extent, for 
hundreds of years to come, are their enormities not to be checked all this 
time? No force should be used to prevent them from believing in as 
many deities or demons, pandemoniums or purgatories, as they please ; 
but let them not be suffered to make their fellow-creatures in this world 
actually undergo real flames and torture. This is clearly the province of 
legislation—to put an end to atrocities which are an outrage upon human 
nature, and an everlasting disgrace to those under whose protection they 
are openly perpetrated. 


The same paper has made the following remarks on the subject of 
steam navigation to India, which are the more interesting at present, 
from the experiment actually commenced within the last few weeks :— 


- Fgom some observations in the Calcutta John Bull of the 28th of January, it 
would appear that he has been accused by the Madras Courier of ‘* making a 
severe reflection on the people of Madras for their want of liberality, in not pro- 
moting the navigation by steam to this country.” Such an accusation we have 
not remarked in the pages of the Bull, but if it has been made we cannot sup- 
pose that the good people of Bombay have escaped, and in fact it comes out that 
only one out of fourteen letters, sent to this presidency by the steam navigation 
promoters, was answered. We certainly think that our friends here might have 
been more courteous, but we suppose that the reason that the letters in question 
were not answered, was simply this, that no encouraging hopes could be com- 
municated. The greater part of the society saw numerous difficulties in esta- 
blishing steam navigation, to be carried on round the Cape of Good Hope, while 
they were all anxious, as bringing us, as it were, nearer home, that the first ex- 
periment should be made by the Red Sea, a route which appeared to offer fewer 
difficulties, and which afforded an opportunity of visiting the most interesting 
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countries of the world. Should a communication by means of steam navigation 
ever take place between India and Europe, we have little doubt that the route 
last mentioned will be the one that will be adopted. In fact, we believe, that if a 
steam packet plied at this moment between Bombay and Cosseir, numbers of 
people from every part of India would prefer going by her, in preference to round 
the Cape, even if they were certain of only a common shipping conveyance from 
Alexandria, The plague and the quarantine are certainly at present a great ob- 
jection, and a source of considerable annoyance, and would be a powerful obsta~ 
cle to families proceeding by Egypt; but to single men they would not appear of 
the same consequence ; and if the Pacha lives, and continues to take the same in- 
terest as he does at present, in the agriculture, commerce, and police of the 
cuuntry, it may be fairly expected that, in a few years, there will be little more 
difficulty or danger in travelling between Cosseir and the Nile than there is at 
present between Bombay and Poona; while, under the new regulations regarding 
health that are establishing, the plague will probably either disappear altogether, 
or be much less frequent in its visits. The route itself, too, affords so many ob- 
jects of interest and curiosity, that these alone would be sufficient to decide most 
people to adopt it, even if the difficulties were far greater than t sey are at present. 

A person, as his taste or inclination may lead, has an opportunity, without al- 
most going out of his way, of examining the stupendous remains of Egyptian an- 
tiquity, of visiting the Holy Land, and exploring the classic countries of Greece 
and Italy. In fact, a person proceeding by Egypt, by seizing opportunities ac- 
tually thrown in his way, may return to his native country with his mind stored 
with much rare and interesting knowledge, and with a newly-acquired relish for 
pursuits which may tend much to his future comfort and happiness. In return- 
ing round the Cape there are none of these advantages, nothing to interest or 
amuse, nothing but the everlasting monotony of a ship; and on a person’s arriv- 
ing in England by this route, all that he will probably be able to boast of having 
seen will be St. Helena, a shark, a booby, or an albatross, Besides, consi- 
derable doubts seem to exist at present as to the practicability of establishing a 
permanent steam-navigation by the Cape, not only from the speculation being 
likely to turn out a ruinous one, but from the quantity of fuel required to be car- 
ried, and the constant and rapid accumulation of salt in the boilers, the delay 
caused by removing of which, it is supposed, will almost counterbalance the 
other advantages. We understand, in proof of this, that the Lightning, steam 
vessel, that went to Algiers, was obliged to touch at Corunna, Oporto, and Gib- 
raltar, for the purpose here stated, of getting her boilers cleaned out; and if this 
was really the case, it will be a strong argument against the success of steam na- 
vigation, in so long a voyage as that between England and India, even with all 
the places it is possible to put into during the passage. The vessel now fitting 
out, if she even makes the attempt at all, will probably be expressly sent for the 
purpose of obtaining the very liberal reward that has been offered by the people 
of Calcutta; and even if she reaches her destination in the required time, unless 
the hydrogen gas system succeeds, she will probably be the first and the last of 
her kind that will appear on this side of the Cape of Good Hope. No one can 
wish more than ourselves every success to steam navigation, whether set in mo- 
tion from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, or whether used round the Cape or up 
the Red Sea, only we think the last the best route, both as being the shortest and 
the most interesting. Unfortunately, however, we see little prospect of its im- 
mediate adoption in a permanent form ; British enterprize, we are aware, is able 
to overcome the greatest difficulties ; but British enterprize requires, at the same 
time, to be stimulated by the prospect of acquiring equivalent advantages ; and 
the most sanguine advocate of steam navigation will hardly say that such a 
prospect exists at the present moment. 


CHINA. 


Intelligence has recently been received from China by the way of St. 
Petersburgh, through the medium of Russian papers from that capital, 
the substance of which was given in The Globe and Traveller ot the 
19th ultimo. The agitations produced by the failure of the crops for the 
last two years, and the ravages made by cholera morbus, are said to have 
been allayed since the last productive harvest, which has been accompa~ 
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nied by a cessation of the disorder. The consequences of these events 
are, however, still felt, especially in trade, which has become greatly 
embarrassed by the insolvency of the Chinese merchants. 

The following item of intelligence from North America, showing the 
extension of the China trade, possesses peculiar interest :— - 


Quebec, July 14.—The arrival at this port of two ships from China, forms a 
remarkable epoch in the annals of Canadian commerce. The Moffat and Juliana 
are the first vessels that ever entered the St. Lawrence from the immense conti- 
nent of Asia. They sailed from London on the 12th of August last, left Falmouth 
on the 24th of that month, and arrived at Canton on the 24th of January ; on the 
24th of February they sailed for Quebec, kept company twenty days, and sepa- 
rated off Java; met again off the Cape of Good Hope ; separated, and arrived the 
same day off St. Heleua ; after leaving that island they did not see each other till 
their arrival at Quebec, within a few hours of each other, a most extraordinary 
proof of good management. The space traversed by them in ten months has 
been about 38,000 miles. ‘The Moffat is about 800 tons, and the Juliana about 
500 tons : the former has 9,941 chests of tea; the latter 5,900. Both vessels are 
in high order, and take cargoes from hence to London. The amount of provin- 
cial duties on the teas brought by these vessels will be about 60,000 dollars. 


MAURITIUS.—SLAVE-TRADE, 


Some facts have been stated in the public papers, during the past 
month, which show that, at this island, a shameful violation of law and 
decency is openly practised under the very eyes of the British authorities, 
who permit the abominable traffic in slaves to be carried on, although 
our honour, as a nation, is pledged that it shall be abolished. That such 
a scandal to the British name may be reprobated in every quarter of the 
world, we are desirous to lend our aid in making the facts more widely 
known, and therefore reprint the following from the Morning Chrone- 
cle of July 29th, which says :— 

The Times of yesterday, in an article on the slave population of the British co- 
lonies, states :—‘‘ The excess of males in the Mauritius, by the last returns (so 
long ago as 1616) was frightful—55,000 to 29,000 females: the overplus of 
men was an infallible consequence of an obstinate and heartless prosecution of 
the slave trade, for the end of extracting the utmost possible amount of work 
from the labourer, of feeding no superfluous mouths, and of repairing the waste 
of human life, not by the encouragement of marriage and its consolatory influ- 
ences, but by a repetition of the same atrocious villany through which the victims 
successively destroyed had been originally dragged to the sacrifice. This, thank 
God, will be a reproach to us no longer.” 

We wish we could echo the concluding sentence of our contemporary. We 
are sorry, however, to be obliged to state, on what we consider unquestionable 
authority, that the S!ave Trade, in its most odious form, is still carried on at the 
Mauritius ; and the knowledge which our neighbours, the French, possess of this 
circumstance, goes very far to confirm them in the belief that we are by no 
means so sincere in our determination to abolish the Slave Trade as we pretend 
to be. We are assured, that since the period stated by 7’e Times, upwards of 
70,000 slaves have been introduced into the Mauritius ; and that hypocrisy and 
deception never were carried farther than they have been on the part of the func- 
tionaries in that colony and its dependencies. 

Slaves are notoriously landed on every part of the island, where the nature of 
the coast does not render access impossible. But to prevent all risk from capture 
by British cruisers at sea, a regular legalized Slave ‘Trade is carried on by means 
of the Seychelles, small islands, dependencies of the Isle of France, situated nearer 
to the coast of Africa, to which the slaves are first conveyed, and then carried 
to the Mauritius under the denomination of old slaves. There is not a person on 
the island who does not know perfectly well that the slaves are not old, but they 
are old according to the papers, which are fabricated. If not new, they have at 
most been six months in the Seychelles, for the purpose of removing, in some de- 
gree, the extreme awkwardness of the unhappy beings on their first introduction 
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into a country, to the language, habits, and employments of which they are 
strangers. 

These fresh slaves from the Seychelles are often advertised in the Mauritius 
paper, and by strange oversight in those who have the management of this illegal 
work, in greater numbers than the whole population of the islands amounts to, 
from which, notwithstanding, they are never missed. Nay, so assured of impu- 
nity are those who carry on this iniquitous work, that they even neglect the 
precautions which one would suppose common prudence would dictate. They 
even have had the temerity to advertise the sale of these slaves in the same paper 
as that in which their arrival is announced,—announced too by its true name— 
‘Cargo,’ &c. to be sold by public auction, in the priucipal town, at ten o’clock in 
the furenoon. The following is an instance on the part of the Government agent 
of the Seychelles Islands, whose wife was despatched from thence to the Mauri- 
tius to superintend the sale of the cargo by the owners of the vessel in which it 
was transported, and also by her husband’s agents. 

GOVERNMENT GAZETTE OF JULY 27, 1422. 

Port Louis, July 27, 1822.—Arrived on the 23d inst., the schooner Antoinette, 
Captain Mein ; left the Seychelles on the 24th ult.—Passengers, Mrs. Madge and 
her family. Cargo, cotton, and thirty-nine slaves. 

GOVERNMENT GAZETTE, JULY 27, 1822. 

Port Louis, July 27, 1822.—Notice is hereby given, that on Thursday next, 
the lst of August, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, Auctioneer Fouquereaux will, 
at the request of Messrs. Berry, Gordon, and Co., owners of the schooner brig 
Antoinette, aud on the premises called Bretonnache, proceed to the sale of nine- 
teen fine male slaves, and six female slaves, and three children, just arrived from 
the Seychelles, by the schooner Antoinette. The sale will take place in ready mo- 
ney, or on the footing of ready money by such satisfactory bills, drawn at six 
months’ date, as shall be accepted by Messrs. Berry, Gordon, and Co., previous 
to the sale.” 

The treatment of slaves at the Mauritius is most inhuman, aud any one at all 
acquainted with the enormous waste of life which it occasions, would require no 
other proof that no impediment was thrown in the way of fresh importations to 
supply the deficiency. 

On a future day, we shall enter a little more fully into this subject, and, in par- 
ticular, explain the true nature of the relations between Radama, a prince or 
chief of Madagascar, the treaty with whom has served so much to aid the delu- 
sion practised on the people of this country, and by which we, among others, 
were misled. 

It is one consolation, amidst all this turpitude, that Commissioners are about 
to visit this colony, whose honour is unquestionable, (and considering how much 
in the present day the worship of Mammon prevails over every principle, espe- 
cially in this depraved and depraving metropolis, this is saying a great deal,) and 
we believe that they will not enter upon the investigation without a clue to guide 
them. 

We subjoin, for the sake of contrast, a copy of a letter from Surinam, 
which appeared in The Globe and Traveller of the 19th ultimo, show- 
ing the very different conduct of the Dutch in their colonies. They are 
putting down the slave-trade in good earnest, by strictly carrying the 
laws against it into execution ; and our colonia! Governors must be made 
to follow their honest example, before we can afford to boast any more 
of British philanthropy, as setting an example of humanity to all the rest 
of the world. The letter is as follows :— 

Paramaribo, July 21.—On the 6th of this month sentence was passed in the 
cause of the Attorney-General against Michael Boullemer and Pierre Marie le 
Frapper, for having clandestinely imported into this colony a number of negroes 
from the coast of Africa. In conformity with a resolution of bis Majesty, of 17th 
September 1818, they are sentenced to pay a fine of five thousand florins, to im- 
prisoument for five years, to the payment of their share of the costs, and are 
declared ix famous. Hendrick Dickman, Director of the plantation at a la Bon- 
heur, at which place the above two persons, with 212 of the negroes imported by 
them, were taken on the 29th of January, and who was accused as an accom. 
plice, has been acquitted by the same sentence of that charge, but condemned, 
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for his imprudent conduct, to a fine of three thousand florins, to payment of one- 
third of the costs, and the time that he has been in confinement is to be ac- 
counted part of his punishment. 

The sentence decides nothing respecting the negroes, but we know that imme- 
diately after they were taken they were placed at the disposal of his Excelleacy 
the Governor, and have since been employed as free labourers in the public ser- 
vice in the fortof New Amsterdam. 

In a preceding sitting of the Court, the famous cause was decided respecting 
the captain, the supercargo, and the crew of the French slave-ship La Legire, 
captured in 1823, by Sir Thomas Cochrane, and delivered up to our Government. 
By sentence of 13th Dec. 1423, the accused was acquitted of the charge of im- 
porting negroes from Africa into this colony,.or intending to do so; but the brig, 
with the negroes, 300 in number, was ordered to be conveyed to a French colony. 
‘The supercargo, Jean Marie Bled, found means, however, to land most of the 
negroes by night in a plantation, whither he secretly repaired with one Joseph 
Pallu, who was probably interested in the cargo ; they were, however, discovered 
with the negroes, aud brought back to Paramaribo, when the supercargo was 
again tried for importing negroes. Both Bled and Pallu were found guilty of 
rebellion, and banished from this country for life; and the confinement suffered 
by their accomplices is accounted for punishment. 

As a proof that the Court powerfully protects the slaves against the severity 
with which some masters are disposed to use them, we may mention the proceed- 
ings instituted against the director of the plantation of La Solitude, who had 
scandalously ill-treated a female slave belonging to his plantation. He was 
sentenced to be scourged, branded, and banished ; and his three accomplices to a 
fine of three thousand florins, and banishment. 


Here is an example worthy of the attention of our colonial authorities, 
who are so fond of dragging in Dutch law to assist them in cruelly sacri- 
ficing a missionary, as at Demerara, or arbitrarily banishing a British 
subject, as Mr. Burnett from the Cape of Good Hope. Let them also 
imitate that law when it protects the injured, and pours its vengeance on 
the guilty head of the oppressor; and let those who illegally connive at 
and promote the slave-trade in British colonies, be ‘‘ scourged,” “‘ brand- 
ed,” and declared “‘1Nramovs,” as they most justly deserve. And, fol- 
lowing the same pattern, let the 70,000 victims of this iniquity, at the 
Isle of France, be declared free. When will the aristocracy edify the 
world with this great example of justice and humanity? While our 
judges and lawyers ransack every human code, sacred or profane, from 
Moses to Mohammed, from Numa to Napoleon, for poisonous specimens 
of tyranny, to transplant them into our system,—when will they 
begin to use the same industry to enrich and improve it by collecting the 
fruits and flowers of foreign legislation, the salutary plants springing 
from the seeds of justice, and exhaling the sweet balm of mercy ?—This 
were a task miore worthy of ‘‘the most thinking people in Europe,” and 
more honourable to the genius of British freedom. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Accounts have been received (by the ship Andromache) of a Caffree 
tribe to the east of the Cape, governed by a tyrant so consummate and 
cruel, as hardly to be matched in the annals of barbarism. As no men- 
tion, however, is made of the means by which he secures his power, his 
many concubines, and his own life, while coercing and butchering them 
and his subjects by fifty a-week, unless his being a little taller than them 
be the reason of their quiet submission, the history, which is as follows, 
savours somewhat of the marvellous :— 


Three naval officers, and a party of the Andromache’s men, in the York ten- 
der, visited that enterprizing officer, Lieutenant Farewell, R. N. and party at the 
third point Natal, commonly called Port Natal. Chaca, King of that part of the 
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eastern coast and adjacent territory, had given Lieut. Farewell a grant of the 
harbour and territory surrounding it, and demonstrated every civility and at- 
tention, frequently soliciting Lieut. Farewell to visit his hutted city, distant 
about two days walk from the coast, Chaca’s force about him consists of from 
thirteeen thousand to fifteen thousand well-made fine young men, who are in a 
state of perfect nudity, and hardly one of them but appears to have been wounded. 
Their instruments of warfare are simply a shield and spear, of a larger size than 
are used by other clans, and only one of each is permitted to each warrior ; if in 
action a man returus without either, he is instantly put todeath. Their mode of 
fighting, therefore, differs in some measure from the rest of the savage tribes in 
Africa, since with this shield they dexterously avoid the thrown arrows of their 
enemies, whose practice is to carry numbers and then rush in. Chaca’s maraud- 
iug routes and attacks are generally nocturnal. The kraaled city is situated on 
a bill; the foot is walled in with a composition of manure, clay, and earth, which 
cements and becomes durable. The huts resemble bee-hives, with no other 
aperture than the one to creep in at, differing widely from those of their opposite 
neighbours, the Madagasses, whose huts are constructed of bamboo and palm 
leaves, a floor rising something from the earth, and mats to repose upon. Chaca 
is a well-made man, and above the common stature of his subjects ; he does not 
allow of a plurality of wives, giving to each, as he thinks fit, one ; none ever ask, 
none dare seek another. His own concubines are numerous ; hitherto, so soon as 
they prove pregnant, they are put to death, saying he is too young to have children 
now, though heis between 30 and 40 years old; but so exceedingly averse is he to 
an overgrown population, that he frequentiy orders the infants of those whom he 
has united by his own mandate to be destroyed, When his subjects do not ap- 
proach him with the bow and toss of the hand, (the accustomed ceremony in his 
presence,) or appear to be seeking other wives, nay, for numerous other minor 
offences, he orders them instantly to be speared to death. The death of those uui- 
fortunate subjects, since Lieut. Farewell has been at Natal, average at least 50 a- 
week. There has not been discovered, or beard of, from the commencement of 
the Caffree country on the frontiers of Cape Colony, taking the whole extent of the 
coast to the third degree of south latitude, so consummate, cruel, and perfect a 
tyrant. 

So extraordinary was the appearance of that noble animal, the horse, to Chaca 
and his tribe, that when Lieut. Farewell first arrived among them, and Chaca 
saw the horse gallop, mounted, he offered, and actually gave, Lieut. Farewell six 
live bullocks to gallop him again. He holds the animal in the greatest terror 
and fear, nor could he be reconciled to approach it. He has an abundance of 
bullecks, and to prevent their destruction, from the intrusion of the numerous 
quadrupeds, they are kraaled-in every night. Since our enterprising countryman 
has been at Port Natal, Chaca has established two kraals on a rising ground, 
commanding a view of Lieut. Farewell’s location, containing about fifty blacks, 
(as Chaca says,) for the purpose of protecting him. Much is it feared, al- 
though this officer is at preseut a favoured partic ipant of his grapt and atten- 
tion, that these blacks will be ordered to embrace an unengaged moment, and 
himself fall a victim to the blood-thirsty appetite of this barbarian. Jieut. Fare- 
well, while bartering for ivory, is also employed in fortifying hims¢ lf, having 
already completed a ~wall eleven feet high, trenched without, and mo! inted on it 
four four- -pounders, and is erecting a house in the centre, of the materials of the 
country, manure, clay, and earth ; his party now consists, at Port Natal, of two 
Englishmen and four Hottentots. There is another enterprising young man, of 
the | name of Flynn, in the service of Lieut. Farewell, about thirty miles from Port 
Natal. The Natives seem much attached to him. He has adopted the custom 
of the country by going naked, except a piece of cloth round his waist down to 
the knees, and is qualifying his skin to the lubricity of the Natives; he is also 
collecting ivory. 

ST. HELENA. 

This island, which has long cost the British nation, as well as the East 
India Company, so much money, promises at last to become able to yield 
the latter some returns, in a way highly beneficial to the settlement itself, 
as well as to the protecting power, as appears by the following paragraph 
from The Hampshire Telegraph :— 


St, Helena Silk—The honourable Company’s ship Farquharson arrived at St. 
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Helena, from England, the 26th of February last, bringing Captain Pillon, in 
charge of some silkworms : eighty were landed, with a small quantity of eggs, 
Happily, the ship arrived on the very evening the last stock of mulberry leaves 
was expended. The worms and eggs were removed on shore, and the insects ate 
most voraciously of the island leaves. Since then they have gone on in an incre- 
dibly rapid improvement,—spun their cocoons, and Jaid eggs to the amount of 
eight thousand ; not more than six were bad, which may be attributed to the first 
moth being a female, and which had come into existence three or four days 
before a male made his appearance. They had been exceedingly oviparous since ; 
and while the Andromache was there, many hundreds of eggs were again hatched. 
The climate of the island being generally from 74 degrees to 82 degrees gf Fah 
renheit in the vallies, seems exactly adapted to the rearing of this valuable insect. 
Captain Pillon, in unison with Lieutenant Daniel O’Connor, of the St. Helena 
Artillery, hon. East India Company’s service, are indefatigable, having spared no 

ains in the care and treatment of them. ‘The mulberry.tree grows all over the 
island, and lately many hundreds have been planted from slips, which are in a 
promising condition ; the island produces two sorts, China and English, one of 
which is anevergreen. It is calculated, from the worms expected from the eges 
already hatched, that in the course of a few months, should the mulberry-leaves 
not fail for so prolific an insect, as much silk will be produced as will be worth 
50,C00/. sterling. This introduction of the silkworm will, no doubt, enhance the 
value of landed property there, give employment to an overgrown population, 
from which much benefit must be derived, and the situation of the farmer be 
greatly alleviated, as their state at present is distressing, from the unfavourable- 
uess of the last two or three years’ seasons, 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


NEW COMMANDERS IN INDIA, 

Ir was stated, under date of Portsmouth, August the 13th, that Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Philip Wodehouse had been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in the East Indies; but it has since been announced that the ap- 
pointment is given to Admiral Bingham, who is to hoist his flag on board 
of the Warspite, 74, to which Capt. Carrol is nominated commander. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, late Governor of St. Helena, is appointed second 
in command at Ceylon. 

INDIA STEAM-VESSEL. 

It is worthy of being recorded, as opening a new era in the history of 
steam navigation, as well as in that of the intercourse between Europe 
and the East Indies, that the Enterprize steam vessel, Captain John- 
son, com nander, took her departure, in the early part of last month, from 
the shores of England, bound for Calcutta; the first of the kind that 
ever undertook so long a voyage. She started from Gravesend on the 
3d of August, and proceeded to an anchorage below the Nore, where the 
weather threatening to be very unfavourable, and blowing hard, she con- 
tinued all next day. Having rode out the gale, to the entire satisfaction 
of all on board, in the morning of the 5th, she again proceeded on her 
voyage. On the morning of the 6th, about ten o'clock, it was discovered 
that the vessel was on fire. When the alarm was given, a red blaze was 
seen surrounding the chimney, and bursting through the deck; but Cap- 
tain Johnson giving his orders with great coolness and precision, every 
one did his duty in such a prompt maaner, that the danger was soon sub- 
dued. It was found to have proceeded from some coals placed over the 
boiler, which, being heated to 226°, was, it is said, sufficient to ignite 


them. ‘To calm the apprehensions of the passengers, after an alarm of so 
frightful a nature, all the fires were put out till next morning, that they 
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might be satisfied all was safe. The boiler is also stated to have re- 
ceived some trifling accident which required repair; or, as another ac- 
count says, ‘ finding she did not make sufficient head against wind and 
sea, to equal the value of the coals consumed, Captain Johnson deter- 
mined to lay to, until the weather moderated.” Having, in consequence 
of these circumstances, drifted back from Beachyhead as far as Dunge- 
ness, she again proceeded to the westward on the 7th. On the 9th, she 
passed a large class Indiaman under her single reefed top-sails, and top- 
gallant sails, blowing a strong breeze, and steering a course the wind two 
points free, when the Enterprize left her behind, hull down, in three 
hours. She finally sailed, from Falmouth, on the 16th, having taken on 
board the remainder of her passengers, who are described as all in the 
highest spirits. 

We wish the bold Enterprize every success; and trust our Indian 
readers will have joyfully welsomed her arrival on their shores, long ere 
this reaches them. In the meantime, however, it is to be regretted if the 
greatest precautions were not taken to ensure the success of an experi- 
ment so interesting and important. The engineers should not only have 
been old and experienced hands, but the vessel also should have been 
put to trial by at least one or two shorter trips, before she undertook so 
long and arduous a voyage. But, perhaps, the fear of being outstripped 
by some competitor for the premium of, we believe, 10,000/., held out to 
the first who may establish steam-navigation between England and India, 
would not admit of this delay. 

The accidents she has already met with, might have been fatal a few 
days sail from land ; and although the weather she has had to encounter 
in the offset, has, no doubt, proved her trim and strength, we shall look 
forward to the result with hope, not unmingled with some degree of 
anxiety. Our confidence, however, is increased rather than diminished, 
by the trial she has had going down the channel, attended, as it was, 
by one very alarming circumstance ; for this will, no doubt, greatly 
lessen the chance of danger, by enforcing a very salutary vigilance for 
the rest of the passage. ‘The last intelligence from her is the following 
letter, from a passenger, dated the day before she sailed :— 

Falmouth, August 15.—You will have experienced much anxiety at hearing of 
our accident, and | wish much you could be here, and be as much reassured as 
all the passengers and crew appear to be now. Every one seems satisfied that 
the fire arose from a cause not at all likely to occuragain; and the great excel- 
lency of the engines have been proved by this means : the ease and rapidity with 
which her pumps can be directed to any part, even to the bottom of the coal 
tanks; and then, subsequently, the quickness with which the same pumps can 
draw off all the water again, bas astonished every body. 

The proprietors of the Enterprize are satistied she is not only the first 
steam vessel that has started for India, but that she is without a rival for 
the prize ; no others having made the necessary arrangements of sending 
out coals both to the Cape and Calcutta, which they have done, and re- 
ceived advices of their arrival. May prosperity crown the attempt, to 
bring all our countrymen in India one or two months’ sail nearer home. 

THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

The name of this venerable Governor in India’s better days, is still so 
closely associated with eastern recollections, that we cannot omit to no- 
tice his warm reception in Scotland with his family. ‘ No sooner (says 
one account inserted in a Sunday paper) was the noble Marquis’s intention 
of visiting Ayrshire made known, than a general desire was expressed of 
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testifying the high respect universally entertained for this illustrious 
nobleman, whose life and services have done so much honour to his 
country.” 

At the suggestion of Lieut. Col. F. Hamilton, of the 2d Ayrshire 
Yeomanry, it was determined, with the entire approbation of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, that his regiment should receive the Marquis 
with the honours due to him on his return. Onthe 12th of August, the 
Marquis and Marchioness and family passed through Dumfries, on their 
way to Loudon Castle. They stopped at the inn only a short time, 
during which the paintings of Burns and his widow, belonging to the 
club of that town, were shown them by the secretary. He was anxious 
to have seen Mrs. Burns herself, and a gentleman went for the purpose of 
escorting her to the inn, and introducing her to his Lordship, but unfortu- 
nately she had gone a short distance from home. 

Next day at noon, his Lordship and suite left Cumnock, escorted by 
a detachment of the 2d Yeomanry cavalry, which was relieved at Mauch- 
line by a detachment of the Ist regiment. About 11 o’clock, the 2d 
regiment, together with Captain Fairlie’s troop, and part of Captain Sir 
Charles Lamb’s troop of the Ist regiment, assembled, and formed line in 
the park at Loudon Castle. At the same time the Kilmarnock volun- 
teer infantry, under the command of Major Parker, marched up and 
formed line in front of the Castle. At half past one, when the noble Mar- 
quis’s party were observed on the hill opposite to Loudon, their approach 
was announced by a discharge of cannon from the battery of the Castle ; 
and on reaching the avenue, they were saluted, first by the yeomanry, and 
then by the infantry, the bands playing ‘‘ God save the King.” His 
Lordship and Lady Hastings were greeted, on their arrival at the family 
mansion, by several gentlemen of the county, who had assembled on pur- 
pose, and by an immense concourse of people, who had crowded-on the 
spot to testify their joy, and shout a happy welcome home. Having 
alighted amid the heart-felt congratulations of their friends, the Marquis, 
Marchioness, Lord Rawdon, and the four Ladies Hastings appeared upon 
a baleony, and returned the warm greetings of the multitude with cha- 
racteristic grace and affability ; after which, a feu de joie was fired by 
the Kilmarnock volunteers, 

Many other particulars are given of the enthusiasm with which his 
Lordship was received in the towns and villages through which he passed. 
Tn the village of Cumnock all was anxiety, in expectation of his arrival ; 
and when the rattling of the carriages was heard in the distance, crowds 
of the inhabitants assembled and welcomed their noble visitors with long 
continued cheering. ‘The musical band of the village performed a number 
of choice Scotch airs, and among others, ‘* Dumfries House,” in compli- 
ment to the Marchioness, who passed some of her early years in the 
neighbouring mansion of that name. At the village of Auchinleck, bon- 
fires were lighted, and the party were hailed, as they proceeded along, 
with every demonstration of regard. At Mauchline, a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers, was erected for the reception of this illustrious 
warrior and statesman; and St. Mungo’s Lodge, of that place, waited 
his arrival in masonic order, and solicited his Lordship to become an 
honorary member of their Society; a request with which he politely 
complied. It is also stated, that a public meeting is to be held for the 
purpose of paying a marked tribute of respect to his Lordship, suitable to 
his distinguished public worth. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. SALT’S ESSAY ON THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF EGYPT. 


Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Champollion’s Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics ; 
with some additional Discoveries, by which it may be applied to decypher the 
Names of the ancient Kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By Henry SALT, Esq., 
F.R.S., His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt. 8vo. pp. 72. 
Amonc the literary discoveries of the present day, there is none more re- 

markable than that of a mode of interpreting the hieroglyphic system of writing, 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Young, whose researches into the trilingual 
inscription on the Rosetta stone have at length opened to us some prospect of 
becoming acquainted with the antiquities of Egypt, so long the subject of vain 
conjecture and hopeless investigation. 

Of the merit of this discovery, the French have attempted to strip our learned 
countryman ; but great as are the claims of M. Champollion on the gratitude 
of the literary world, for the success with which he has pursued this subject 
into all its ramifications, the honour of originality is certainly not with bim. 

The frontispiece to Mr. Salt’s volume exhibits a representation of the cele- 
brated Table of Abydos, perhaps the most important and authentic record of 
the ancient history of Egypt in existence, from the copy taken in 1818 by Mr. 
W.J. Bankes, its original discoverer. From this circumstance, as well as frem 
the dedication and the notes which accompany the volume, it is clear that 
Mr. Salt has been indebted to Mr, Bankes for superintending the publication 
of his Essay. 

There is, perhaps, nothing new in this ; but it is certainly a novelty in the 
history of literary productions, for a person to whom an Essay has been sent 
for publication, to take upon himself to dedicate the work to another, and to 
sign the Dedication with his own name, as if he were the author, and not the 
mere superintendant of the work as it passed through the press. This, however, 
Mr. Bankes has done, by addressing a dedication of this Essay in his own name 
to Sir Joseph Yorke; and that no mistake might subsequently occur as to his 
share in the getting this production before the world, the subsequent pages are 
plentifully sprinkled with notes,—claiming for himself the originality of almost 
every discovery of value adverted to by Mr. Salt in the course of his treatise. 
The conduct of Mr. Bankes cannot, however, affect the merits of Mr. Salt’s 
production; and we shall, therefore, speak of it as we conceive it deserves, 
without reference to the hands through which it has subsequently passed. 

The Table of Abydos, which occupied the remains of a side-wall in one of 
the innermost adyta of a smaller building at that place, although partially mu- 
tilated, contains, in hieroglyphic characters, a genealogical series, in the direct 
line, of the Egyptian monarchs, commencing in very remote antiquity, and ter- 
minating with Rameses, or Sesostris the Great. This famous prince, who was 
the first of the nineteenth dynasty of Manetho, appears, from a comparison of 
the dates furnished by that author, with those supplied by the Greek and Roman 
writers, to have mounted the throne in the year 1473 before Christ. The dis- 
covery of so singular a monument, brought to light after a lapse of upwards of 
thirty centuries from the period of its construction, could not fail, especially in 
the present state of hieroglyphic knowledge, to excite a high degree of curiosity 
among literary men; and various transcripts, more or less correctly taken, have 
been consequently brought to Europe by successive travellers, and numerous 
copies privately distributed, which have been made the subject of much dis- 
cussion; but it is now, we believe, for the first time submitted to public m- 
spection. With regard to its real importance, we need only remark, that the 
perfect coincidence of the long series of names which it presents, (as interpreted 
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by means of the Phonetic Alphabet,) with the chronological list of Egyptian 
Sovereigns given by Manetho, affords one of the strongest evidences of the 
reality and accuracy of the system by which the interpretation has been made, 
through which we may now hope to unfold those mysterious characters which 
have baffled the sagacity of ages. Valuable as this mronument, or document, 
undoubtedly is, Mr. Bankes has not thought fit to accompany the plate with a 
single word of explanation or comment. 

Mr. Salt commences by candidly acknowledging, that he had been led, from 
a cursory notice in the ‘ Journal des Sayans,’ and from the letters of his friends 
on the subject, to entertain a very decided prejudice against the Phonetic Sys- 
tem; but that this prejudice was completely removed by an examination of 
the principles laid down in Dr. Young’s account of his discoveries, and in M. 
Champollion’s letter to M. Dacier. The same disinclination @ priori to believe 
in the reality of so remarkable a discovery, will, we apprehend, be found to 
exist in the minds of most men who have turned their attention to the subject ; 
and we cannot entertain a doubt that the same conviction will always follow a 
careful examination of those works, more especially of M. Champollion’s later 
productions. Few, however, can have it in their power to confirm their deduc- 
tions so completely as Mr. Salt has been enabled to do, by a reference to his 
own extensive collection of sketches, as well as to add, from the same valuable 
stores, many important elements which form the object of the present publica- 
tion, The number of sketches which he has copied in the six plates that aeccom- 
pany the volume, and which are executed in a very superior style of lithography, 
is very considerable. ‘In the first plate are given twenty-five rings, from various 
places, containing the names of Philip, Alexander, Ptolemy, Arsinoé, Cleopatra, 
and Berenice. Of these, Philip and Arsinoé were, at the period of Mr. Salt’s 
writing, entirely new ; and this was also the case with respect to several of the 
synonymous representations of the others, The second exhibits a copious selec- 
tion of the synonyma of the hieroglyphic proper names of several of the Roman 
emperors, of which those of Nero and Commodus had not been previously pub- 
lished. After briefly noticing the contents of these two plates, and remarking 
upon some of the principal novelties which they contain, the author proceeds to 
sum up the reasons which had induced him to believe in the correctness of the 
Phonetic System, and which, taken together, formed, even at that time, such a 
body of evidence as it was almost impossible to resist. But since the period 
when the present Essay was written, (February 1824,) the continued researches 
of M. Champollion have thrown so full a light upon the details of the system, 
that what was before matter of belief, has now become the subject of de- 
monstration. 

Mr. Salt points out an error of some importance into which Dr. Young had 
fallen, in attributing to the hieroglyphic combination of the goose and globe, 
the meaning simply of “ son of;” and clearly shows, as M. Champollion has 
also done, that these, as well as their synonyma (the globe encireled with a ser- 
pent and an egg) mean “son of the sun ;” thus removing an apparent ab- 
surdity, which became more obvious as our knowledge of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions became more extensive. He then introduces the mention of a discovery 
which he made, and which also corresponds with the researches of M. Cham- 
aw, that the names of some of the Ethiopian kings, and in particular of 

irhakah and Sabaco, are found inscribed in hieroglyphic characters on the 
temples of Egypt, which they are known for a time to have held in subjection. 
The subject of the third plate is the figurative, symbolical, and phonetic repre- 
sentations of the principal Egyptian divinities, many of which are accurately 
delineated, and accompanied with illustrative remarks. This part of the present 
Essay is now, however, completely superseded by the publication of M. Cham- 
pollion’s ‘ Egyptian Pantheon,’ a work of extreme elegance and profound 
research, but unfortunately too expensive for the majority of readers. The 
fourth plate contains a great number of rings, exhibiting the names and titles of 
many of the ancient Pharaohs and their queens; to the decyphering of which 
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Dr. Young had despaired of being able to apply the system of which he must 
be considered as the founder. The fifth and last plate of hieroglyphies is occupied 
by portions of various inscriptions, illustrative of previous observations, found 
on the Temple of Isis at Phil, on a temple of the god Imout, the Egyptian 
‘¥sculapius, at the same- place, and on the painted sarcophagus brought from 
Thebes by Sir Frederick Henniker, and now deposited in the British Museum. 
To these plates, which exhibit many novelties, and must prove of the most 
essential service to the student of hieroglyphics, is added a Phonetic Alphabet, 
containing a great number of characters, which had not at that time been pointed 
out either by Dr. Young or M. Champollion, although many of them have since 
been published by the latter, who devotes his whole time to the prosecution of 
this sole object; while the former is prevented, by professional duties, from 
applying himself exclusively to this pursuit. 

With Mr, Salt’s concluding observations we entirely agree, and recommend 
them to the consideration of all who feel an interest in the study of hieroglyphic 
literature, and to the attention of Egyptian travellers in particular. 

“ T shall here conclude,” he says, “for the present, with an opinion, that, 
he fact being now clearly estabiished that phonetic hieroglyphics were in use in 
the earlier periods of the Egyptian monarchy, their application will not be 
found to be confined to the names of gods, kings, or places. Two demonstra- 
tive articles, ‘ta,’ ‘pa,’ masculine and feminine ; ‘en,’ the sign expressing ‘ of ;” 
and ‘mi,’ signifying ‘appertaining to,’ or ‘ beloved,’ have already been dis- 
covered; and I do not hesitate to say, that, with a complete knowledge of 
Coptic, and close application to this study in Egypt, a person might be able, 
in no long time, to decypher whole inscriptions. Every where, I conceive, the 
real hieroglyphics and phonetic characters will he found to be mingled together, 
as in the rings of the Ptolemies and Roman emperors ; and this, of course, will 
require a double study, in which any great progress ean only be the result of 
extreme patience and labour. For myself, to have established, beyond all doubt, 
in the phonetic characters, the names of Thothmosis, Amenoth, Psammitichus, 
Sabaco, and that of Tirhakah, a king of Ethiopia coeval with Isaiah the prophet, 
and mentioned by him, is, f must own, a circumstance that consoles me at last 
for many hours, I may say days, occupied in these studies; and may serve, 
perhaps, as a hint to future travellers, to show that there can be rarely any thing 
in the shape of an ancient record unworthy of their attention, since, though at 
the moment of copying unknown charaeters and mutilated inseriptions, it seems 
to be a very hopeless and unpromising undertaking, there is no knowing to 
what important consequences it may ultimately lead.” 

In a postcript, dated Alexandria, 7th August 1824, Mr. Salt states, that having 
recently seen the commencement of M. Champollion’s Egyptian Pantheon, as 
also his ‘ Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens,’ he was 
almost deterred, by the great number of instanees in which he had been fore- 
stalled by that eminent scholar, from publishing his own work. But although 
this circumstance has undoubtedly taken from its novelty with those who have 
had opportunities of studying those more extended applications of the Phonetic 
System, it by no means detracts from its utility, as a confirmation of the princi- 
ples on which that system is founded ; and we therefore think he acted wisely 
in not sufering himself to be swayed by such a feeling. From a gentleman 
whose opportunities are so extensive, and whose abilities so well qualify him to 
make the most of those opportunities, the striking coincidence of his obser- 
vations with those made in Europe by one with whom he had not the slightest 
communication, and of whose later labours he was not at all aware,—must give 
a value to the present work which it would not otherwise possess. 


When Mr. Bankes next takes upon himself, however, to dedicate a work to 
any of his friends, we hope it will be something of his own. 
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PRICE’S JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA. 


Journal of the British Embassy to Persia ; embellished with numerous Views taken 
in India and Persia: also, A Dissertation upon the Antiquities of Persepolis. 
By Wi iia Price, F.R.S.L.&c. Volume the First. Folio, pp. Ixviii. and 28, 
Plates xlviii. 


Tur embassy to the Court of Persia in 1810, under Sir Gore Ouseley, produc- 
tive as it was of the greatest advantages to the Eastern interests of Great Britain, 
became also highly valuable in the information derived during its progress by 
the gentlemen who composed it. Traversing the whole extent of Persia, from 
the south to the north, remaining during many months at the principal seats of 
the Persian Court, and returning to Europe through Armenia and Asia Minor, 
the countries through which they passed, and the scenes which they visited, 
were of the most interesting character. That these should have beeome the 
subjects of descriptive detail, was fairly to be anticipated from the known lite- 
rary talents of more than one of the individuals attached to the suite of the am- 
bassador ; and this has accordingly taken place. Not only did Mr, Morier, the 
secretary to the embassy, employ his pen in recording his observations during a 
‘Second Journey through Persia ;’ another candidate for literary fame appeared 
in the person of Sir William Ouseley, the ambassador’s private secretary, who, 
actively engaged during the journey in collecting materials, devoted his leisure, 
on his arrival in England, to the arrangement and preparation of them for the 
public eye, to which he, after some unavoidable delays, finally submitted them 
in three quarto volumes, the last of which made its appearance in 1823. Observ- 
ing, and diligent in recording his observations, he subjected them to a compari- 
son with whatever had been before published on the objects which he had occa- 
sion to notice; and thus, by explaining obscure passages in the works of previous 
writers, and receiving in turn elucidation from their productions, he aimed at 
embodying a correct view of the most important features of these countries, in 
which Same dwelt a people far superior in intelligence, and in national import- 
ance, to their present ishabetants. Successfully and ably delineating the antiquities 
and the present state of Persia and the neighbouring regions, it was scarcely to be 
expects that a successor should spring up to follow over the ground already 
so well occupied, and to describe the route of the very embassy, the progréss 
of which tad been previously detailed. Such a successor has, however, just 
appeared in the person of Mr. Price, a gentleman also attached to the suite of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, in the character of assistant-secretary, a situation for which 
he was admirably qualified by his superior and intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages. Equally possessed, with his predecessors in the literary 
field, of opportunities superior to those enjoyed by private and unprotected tra- 
vellers, he appears equally to have availed himself of the advantages afforded 
by his official situation, in taking views and making researches, with the inten- 
tion of imparting them at a future period to the public. That period has at 
length arrived, after a lapse of twelve years, two of which are accounted for as 
having been occasioned by the dilatoriness of the artists; and we have now 
before us the first volume of Mr. Price’s Journal. 


We have designated this work as a folio, and such really is in outward 
shape and form the copy which it has fallen to our lot to procure. On examin- 
ing its interior, however, we confess ourselves at a loss on what term in com- 
mon use to fix as applicable to its arrangement, which is in fact so perfectly 
unique and original among printed books, that we almost despair of being able 
to convey a correct idea of it. The form is, as we have already stated, folio, 
but the text, instead of being arranged in the usual manner, from the top to the 
bottom of the page, is printed across it in double columns, the top of one page 
becoming, on turning over the leaf, the bottom of the succeeding one, and thus 
necessitating the circumvolution of the volume before the reading can be con- 
tinued. We are aware from the preface that we have been unfortunate in the 
selection of our copy, and it is therefore the more necessary to put the purchaser 
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on his guard against an equally troublesome error. The form in which it is 
done up is different from that proposed by Mr. Price: he had intended that it 
should be arranged as an oblong quarto, similar to the old music books and to 
sketch books, and this mode would completely remove our objections, except as 
to the singular appearance which the book would then assume. Bound in this 
manner, however, the bottom of the plates and of the letter-press would be 
placed in the same direction, a plan far more commodious, for simultaneously 
referring to both, than any other which can be adopted. It is, therefore, sur- 
prising that, with so important an advantage in view, it should have been de- 
serted in the latter part of the volume, where the printing is still continued 
transverse, while the direction of the plates is changed to perpendicular, 


The importance of some arrangement, by which the reader should be enabled 
to consult the plates in conjunction with the text, becomes still more obvious 
when we are informed by the author, that the latter is chiefly intended as a re- 
ference to the former. These are very numerous; embracing sketches of the 
aap al stations and buildings which occurred on the route from England as 
ar as Tabriz, at which point this first volume terminates, and are executed on 
folio plates, in various styles of the art; some few being from copper, while the 
mass are lithographized. Of the lithographic views, a portion have been drawn on 
the stone in imitation of etching ; but in these, the distances, as the author himself 
remarks, are too strongly expressed, giving to the whole a rough and unartist- 
like appearance. He has, therefore, been compelled to have many of them re- 
executed in the chalk style, in which this error is effectually softened down. 
In the selection of his subjects, Mr. Price has not been, on the whole, very suc- 
cessful. In the immense number of engravings now extant, it is almost impos- 
sible for any person to be aware of what has and what has not been figured ; 
and hence several instances of views of scenes already published having been 
again sketched in the present volumes, might be adduced. Thus, the aqueduct 
and church of Santa Teresa, at Rio Janeiro, has been previously engraved in 
&@ superior style for so common a book as Myers’s Geography. 


In the text of the journal, as well as in its form, there is also something pe- 
culiar, differing from all modern travels, and which is rendered extremely strik- 
ing if contrasted with the previous work on the same subject by Sir William 
Ouseley. In this, the style is descriptive, frequently embellished, loaded with 
quotations and references ; and often, in adverting to the more striking monu- 
ments, such as those of Persepolis, of a diffuseness almost amounting to disser- 
tation. In Mr. Price’s work it is, on the contrary, plain, and contracted to mere 
matters of fact, the reliefs to it being so sparingly scattered as scarcely to de- 
tract from the impression of its being literally a journal, written by the road-side, 
and at once transmitted to the printer. Rarely entering, in the course of his nar- 
rative, into any detailed investigation, the series of the journey is pursued un- 
broken, except by the stages, each of which forms as it were the heading of a 
separate chapter, and by a few extracts from the Persian poets and geographers, 
given in the original, and accompanied with translations. We are perfectly 
aware that from the materials possessed by Mr. Price, and from his extensive 
knowledge of Persian literature, he might readily have embellished his journal 
to almost any extent. In this book-making age, however, he seems to have 
determined on proving himself an exception to the general rule, and itis of tais 
that we complain; a slight dash of that noble mystery would have afforded a 
variety to the volume, for the mere want of which it at times becomes almost 
unreadable. This defect is more remarkable in the earlier part of it, a very sen- 
sible relief being introduced towards the end, by the insertion of several beau- 
tiful pieces of Persian poetry, from the pen of the celebrated Jami and of other 
authors, to which translations are annexed. One of these, which affords an 
excellent example of the highly embellished style of the Persian poets, em- 
bodies a portion of a fanciful story connected with the village of Shireen Bo- 
lagh, or the Sweet Fountain, situated on the route from Teheraun to Tabriz, 
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Tradition relates, that a lady, whose beauty captivated the hearts of all who 
beheld her, having drank at this fountain, which before had been brackish, the 
spring became sweet, and the stone which her lips had touched was converted 
into a huge gem—that the gem had been carried to Mecca, but the sweetness of 
the water remained. The other poetical extracts are also well worthy of atten- 
tion; and the account of the Hiat encampment, near Teheraun Chahi, with the 
history of its chief, and the beautiful illustration of his situation from the poem 
of Mejnoun and Leila, will be perused with interest. Other scattered notices 
might also be referred to with praise; but we must omit them for the omg of 
passing on to those portions of the work which relate to matters of higher im- 
portance. 

Among these may be enumerated the comparison of the Eliat, or Lakee dia- 
lect, with the vulgar Persian, of which it appears to modern ears to be merely a 
barbarous patois ; it, however, resembles the Pahlavi, or ancient Persian, and 
differs perhaps very little from the language spoken in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. The elements of the Armenian language, collected by the 
author during his residence at Tabriz, in the house of a priest who exercised the 
functions of a schoolmaster, also evince his anxiety to procure information on 
philological points. The school-room adjoined his apartments; Mr. Price 
could constantly hear the children learning the rudiments of the language, and 
this circumstance which, as he remarks, would to many have been tiresome, 
was to him far otherwise, as it enabled him to add the pronunciation of the 


~ examples to their orthography in the original characters. But it is for the 


_— to which the separate title of ‘A Dissertation upon the Antiquities 
of Persepolis’ is assigned, that Mr. Price has reserved his most imposing dis- 
covery, being a clue to the deciphering of the arrowhead characters employed 
in the inscriptions of that celebrated monument of ancient Persia. Having, in 
an earlier portion of the present Number, already exposed the fallacy of the 
translations obtained by means of this pretended key, it is unnecessary here to 
make further mention of it. We shall merely remark, that his discovery has 
not been imparted to the public, but that the results of it, as given by him, are 
oe sufficient to prove its inadequacy to the elucidation of that very intricate 
subject. 


The Chinese Miscellany; consisting of Original Extracts from Chinese Authors, 
in the Native Character; with Translations and Philological Remarks, By 
Robert Morrison, D.D., M.R.A.S, Ato. pp. 52. Plates xii. 


To the exaggerated statements which have been promulgated and generally 
eredited, of the difficulties attendant on the study of the Chinese language, is 
mainly to be attributed the ignorance with respect to it which exists in Europe. 
To expose the fallacy of these statements is, therefore, the first step towards in- 
creasing the number of students; and, in attempting this, Dr. Morrison has 
advanced another claim on the gratitude of the friends of Chinese literature. 
His present publication is calculated to deprive the subject of much of those 
terrors with which it is usually invested, and to exhibit it as one, certainly not 
of easy acquirement, but by no means requiring, as had been previously assert- 
ed, the study of a whole life. Instead of the eighty thousand characters said to 
be necessary to the knowledge of the Chinese, Dr. Morrison states that one- 
fortieth part of this number is quite sufficient to form a stable foundation, on 
which a superstructure may afterwards be raised in such directions as the pecu- 
liar object of the student may render desirable ;' two thousand characters only 
being contained in the penal code of China, and it being possible, with this 
number, for a European to convey his ideas on almost any subject, to an inha- 
bitant of Canton or of Pekin. 

With the view of facilitating the acquisition of a knowledge of the Chinese 
characters, Dr. Morrison lays before the reader a collection of the aneient sym- 
bols, from which the modern radicals were formed. Representing, in a rade man- 
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ner, numbers, celestial objects, terrestrial things, man, animals, plants, and 
human productions, and amounting, witha few miscellaneous ones, not included 
in these classes, to nearly four hundred, they are well adapted to elucidate the 
principle oh which the language is founded. Bearing in mind that the written 
language of China is a language of ideas rather than of sounds, the student will 
at once be enabled to trace many of these original symbols into the modified 
characters now employed ; in others, the connexion is more remote, and requires 
a minute investigation. We believe, with Dr. Morrison, that these symbols, 
which are capable of materially assisting the memory, have never before been 
printed in Europe, although M. Remusat prepared, several years since, a Table 
of about two hundred of them, and submitted it to the Academie des Inserip- 
tious for publication in its Memoires. They constitute, in fact, what may be 
termed the etymology of the language ; and among them will be found the ori- 
gin of the radicals, or heads of classes, which are to be met with in the Chinese 
books. 

The radicals, two hundred and fourteen in number, are next exhibited. Their 
pronunciation, as well as their signification, is given; and they are arranged 
according to their respective degrees of complication, deduced from the num- 
ber of lines required in the formation of each. These are followed by the ex- 
tracts in their original characters, from Chinese authors, which are not nume- 
rous, being introduced chiefly for the purpose of exhibiting short specimens of 
the various styles of prose and poetry, and including upwards of two hundred 
additional characters. The student has thus presented to him, on the plate 
containing the radicals, and on the four plates of extracts, upwards of four 
hundred different characters, which will form no unimportant introduction to 
an acquaintance with the written language. In a Table in Roman characters, 
he has also laid before him the four hundred and eleven syllables, of which, 
varied by tones and accents, the Mandarin or spoken language consists. 

To these elements of the written and oral languages of China, Dr. Morrison 
las appended a short but comprehensive view of the ‘ Literature of the Chi- 
nese, a ‘Summary of the Chinese Ancient Books called Woo-king and Sze- 
shoe,’ (compiled by Confucius, and furnishing some curious specimens of phi- 
losophizing, especially on the dual powers of nature,) and ‘ Notices of European 
Intercourse with China, and of Books concerning it, arranged in chronological 
order.’ Of these, merely the heads are given; to develop each of them, would 
furnish materials for volumes, 

In these miscellaneous notices on Chinese literature, the object of the learned 
and able author has been to excite general attention to the subject, and to fur- 
nish a simple and elementary induction to the knowledge of the characters. 
That they are well calculated to effect this purpose, will be evident from the 
brief notice which we have given. We hope that their circulation will be ex- 
tensive; and should this be the case, there can be no doubt that they will 
induce many to render themselves masters of the principles, at least, of the 
Chinese language, who have been hitherto deterred by the forbidding aspeet 
with which it has been presented to them. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS RELATIVE 
TO THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled, 


The humble petition of Lieut.-Col. James 
Henry Fitz Simon, late Major of his 
Majesty’s 65th Regiment of Infantry, 
and in command of brigades in the 
fourth and reserve divisions of the late 
Army of the Deccan :— 


Humbly showeth,—That your pee 
tioner served in the army designated the 
Army of the Deccan, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant- General Sir ‘Thomas 
Hislop, Bart. during the war which, in 
the years 1817 and 1618, was waged 
against the Pindarrees and the Mahratta 
Princes, and which terminated in the 
extinction of the predatory bands, in the 
destruction or humiliation of the most 
treacherous and formidable of the Native 
powers, and in the acquisition of large 
territories and ample revenues by the 
East India Company. 

‘That your petitioner, who commanded 
brigades in the fourth and reserve divi- 
sions of the army, which divisions were 
respectively commanded by Brigadier- 
General (now Major-General) Sir Lionel 
Smith, and Brigadier-General (now Ma- 
jor-General) Sir ‘Theophilus  Pritzler, 
both of whom are still in India, had 
full opportunity of witnessing and esti- 
mating the hardships endured by the 
troops which he had the honour and 
good fortune to command ; the peculiar 
difficulties which they surmounted ; the 
signal bravery by which, when opposed 
to far superior numbers, they ensured 
success ; and the exemplary moderation 
and self-denial with which they used 
their victories, 

‘That, in the course of these successful 
operations, rich booty, consisting of 
arms, ammunition, stores, jewels, and 
the great hereditary treasures of the Na- 
tive Princes, were cogene from the 
enemy; but that much of such booty 
was seized and taken possession of by 
the civil servants of the East India Com- 
pany, who, although the Honourable 
Company derived great and permanent 
advantages from their conquests, exhi- 
bited a general disposition to withhold 
from them the fruits of their sufferings 
and struggles, and even to prevent them 
from ascertaining the value of the spoils, 
and fairly vindicating their claim before 
a competent tribunal. 

‘That after the termination of hostili- 
ties, officers were selected from the se- 
veral divisions of the army, and regular- 


ly appointed by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas H slop, the Commander-in- 
Chief, to act as a prize committee, for 
the purpose of ascertaining and enfore- 
ing the just claims of the army; and 
that in the year 1821, Major Cadell, of 
the 12th Regiment of Madras Native In- 
fantry, and Major Wood, then a Captain 
in the Queen’s Royal Regiment, and Mi- 
litary Secretary to Sir ‘Thomas Hislop, 
were appepanes prize agents to succeed 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple, 
of the Madras Artillery. 

That the Prize Committee and the 
Prize Agents, from time to time, pro- 
tested against the appropriation of booty 
by the East India Eom any, and used 
the most strenuous and indefatigable 
exertions to ascertain the amount of the 
booty, and the various circumstances 
under which it was captured, with a 
view not only to the general amount of 
prize to be distributed, but to the parti- 
cular claims of the several officers and 
divisions by whom the captures were 
effected ; and that by these laborious in- 
vestigations an immense mass of infor- 
mation was obtained, most essential to 
the assertion of the rights of the army, 
and to the just distribution of the spoil 
among its various portions. 

That the booty taken in the war was 
universally known among the army to 
be of great value; and that in conse- 
quence attempts were made by the grand 
army, and also by the East India Com- 
pany, to establish their several rights to 
participate in the benefits of the anti- 
cipated grant from the Crown; and a 
long and expensive litigation ensued, 
which was conducted before the Lords 
of the Treasury, and ended in a distinet 
recognition of the principle which the 
counsel and agents of the army of the 
Deccan sought to maintain, 

By a Treasury minute of the 5th of 
pcs | 1823, the Lords of the Trea- 
sury ** having heard counsel in support 
of the claims of the grand army, and of 
those of the army of the Deccan, and 
having maturely and deliberately weigh- 
ed and considered all the documentary 
evidence laid before them in behalf of 
the several parties, and the arguments 
of counsel, were of opinion that the 
most just and equitable principle of dis- 
tribution would be, to sibeen. as nearly 
as the circumstances of the case might 
admit, to that of actual capture; and 
that although they were aware that the 
principle of constructive capture must, 
under certain circumstances, in a degree 














be admitted.” Their Lordships there- 
fore recommended to the Crown, that, 
with an exception in favour of the divi- 
sion of the Bengal army under Brigadier- 
General Hardyman, in respect of the 
booty captured at Nagpore, that ‘ the 
booty taken at Poonah, Mahidpore, and 
Nagpore respectively, should belong to 
the divisions of the Deccan army engaged 
in the respective operations in which the 
same was captured ;” that no part of the 
booty should be granted to the East In- 
dia Company; and that a grant of the 
entire spoil should be made to trustees 
** for the purpose of ascertaining and 
collecting the said booty, aud for pre- 
paring a scheme for the distribution 
thereof, conformably to the principle 
above stated,” and subject to the ulti- 
mate sanction of his Majesty 

That by his Majesty’s warrant, bearing 
date 22d March, 1823, founded on and 
embodying the Treasury miuute, a grant 
of the booty was made to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington and the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, as trastees, for the 
purposes specified in the minute. 

That no distribution of any part of 
See of the booty has yet been 
made. 

That your petitioner having a deep 
personal interest in the grant, and 
feeling a strong sympathy with his 
brother officers, and with the soldiers 
who have served under him in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar privation and 
danger, has mole repeated applications 
to the general prize agent in England, 
Major Wood, and to the law agent of 
the army, for information respecting the 
proceedings of the trustees, and more 
especially as to the views taken by them 
of the large and complicated claims of 
the army, in respect of booty seized by 
the civil servants of the East India Com- 
pany, and as to the extent and manner 
in which they have enforced or proposed 
to enforce such claims. But your peti- 
tioner has found them entirely unable to 
afford him any authentic information on 
these subjects ; and he has learned with 
surprise and regret, from the corre- 
spondence which has passed between the 
trustees and Lieut.-Gen. Sir IT’. Hislop, 
that ever since October, 1623, all com- 
muuication between them and the trus- 
tees has been refused by the latter, and 
withheld, although your petitioner is 
wholly unable to discover in that corre- 
spondence any adequate cause or rea- 
son whatever for this sudden change of 
the conduct of the trustees, froin that 
liberal and satisfactory course which 
they appear originally to have been dis- 
posed to adopt. _ 

‘That your petitioner is painfully sensi - 
ble of the vital importance of such com- 
munication to the interests of the army, 
and of the strange and embarrassing si- 
tuation in which they are placed while 
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it is denied. Your petitioner has heard, 
though, from the system of secrecy 
adopted, he cannot confidently assert, 
that a sum of about 700,000/. he been 
realized and admitted to be due to the 
captors, but your — believes that 
such sum, though large in itself, is small, 
when compared with the claims urged 
by the prize agents and the prize com- 
nittees on the spot, to the whole booty 
seized by the exertions of the army, part 
of which has been appropriated to the 
use of the Indian Government; part re- 
stored without compensation to the de- 
feated enemy; part perhaps lost, or frit- 
tered away; and part secured by the 
civil servants of the Company under the 
very protection of the army by whom it 
was won. 

That the anxiety of your petitioner is 
increased by a report which is prevalent 
among the army, that several of the most 
important heads of claim have been 
abandoned ; and that it has been arrang- 
ed to receive from the Directors a sum 
wholly inadequate even to satisfy those 
which have been nominglly admitted, 
though your petitioner is convinced that 
such an arrangement would not have 
been made, nor would the Directors have 
desired it, if those who can best under- 
stand and explain the cause of the army 
had been allowed to share in the discus- 
sious, and to bring the information, 
which they can communicate, to bear 
on the questions in issue. And your pe- 
titioner humbly submits, that it never 
could be intended to exclude the army, 
by their agents, from all knowledge of 
proceedings in which the bounty of the 
Crown has given them the sole in- 
terest, and to subject them to that un- 
certainty and sense of helplessness which 
such exclusion, after long disappoint- 
ment and delay, has cast upon them. 

That your petitioner meee submits, 
not only that the amount of the general 
fund to be distributed will be greatly 
lessened by the want of timely commu- 
nication, but that without such commu- 
nication it will be impossible to prepare 
a satisfactory scheme of the distribution 
of the funds which may remain, accord- 
ing to the principle recognised in his Ma- 
jesty’s warrant. 

As the booty is to be appropriated re- 
spectively to the divisions of the Deccan 
army engaged in the respective opera- 
tions in which it was captured, the 
scheme must, as your petitioner appre- 
hends, set forth the particular captures 
in which the various portions of the 
army are respectively to share, as well ae 
direct the number of shares which the 
different ranks of these portions are to 
receive. To prepare a scheme of this 
nature, applicable to a most complicated 
series of operations, which extended 
over.a vast field of exertion, seems im- 
possible, without constant reference to 
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those who were on the spot, and who 
haye employed years in collecting and 
arranging information applicable to the 
delicate questions which may arise, and 
who have the means of communicating 
with the witnesses of the various ex- 
nloits to be rewarded. Your petitioner 
1imself having served both with the 
fourth and the reserve divisions, feels 
that his own individual claims, and of 
the brave men whom he had the honour 
and satisfaction to have under his imme- 
diate command, are in peculiar danger 
of wanting due appreciation, from their 
liability to be misunderstood or con- 
founded by the trustees, however anxi- 
ous they may be, and your petitioner 
doubts uot are, to do justice. And your 
petitioner, from his knowledge of the 
scene and the nature of the operations, 
is convinced that from that cause the 
wise and just principle of distribution, 
so clearly developed, and so strongly in- 
sisted on in his ne y’s warrant, must 
in many instances | feated. f 

That your petitioner has been mainly 
induced to pray for the pg cam ys of 
your honouravle House, by his know- 
edge of the wants and the anxieties of 
the surviving portions of the | in 
England—he knows that many of its 
most active and meritorious officers and 
soldiers have died since its termination, 
leaving widows and orphans in circum- 
stances calculated to exc te th» stzongest. 
sympathy—and he is most anxious, not 
only on his own behalf, but on behalf 
of his suffering comrades, that their 
claims, if disallowed, should at least 
have the privilege of a hearing—that in- 
formation procured by the labour of 
years should not be rendered useless— 
and that their hopes, excited by the 
bounty of the Crown, long cherished and 
long delayed, should not be defeated at 
last by any unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing with those who have been appointed 
to watch over their interests and to as- 
sert their just claims. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prays 
your honourable House to institute such 
inquiries, and to grant such relief in the 
premises, as to your wisdom shall seem 
meet, 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c. 


—_— 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled, 

The humble Petition ‘of the under- 
signed Officers entitled to share in 
the Deccan Booty 
Showeth,—That vour petitioners have 
seen with extreme regret the various 
misrepresentations and misstatements 
respecting the delay in the distribution of 
the Deccan booty. 
The petitioners, as captors, have a 


common interest with the army in which 
they served, both in the amount and in 
the early division of the booty, and they 
saw with the strongest feelings of grati- 
tude to his Majesty, that the grant of the 
prize to the captors was accompanied 
by the gracious act of naming, as one of 
the trustees to ascertain and distribute 
it, that illustrious nobleman and con- 
summate General the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who had elevated the character of 
the Indiau army to such high renown, 
and ever protected its interests with the 
kindest solicitude and success. 

Upon the wisdom and qusties of the 
trustees, the petitioners chiefly rely for 
the recovery of all that can be obtained 
of this booty, for its coutinued preserva- 
tion from needless and expensive litiga- 
tion, and for the earliest practicable dis- 
tribution of the prize, according to the 
usage of the service, and the conditions 
of his Majesty’s grant. The petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray that the House 
will not entertain any propositions for 
disturbing the course of the proceedings 
of the trustees, and which could only be 
attended with the effect of exciting dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction, instead of the 
confidence and gratitude the petitioners 
feel the trustees are so fully entitled to, 


(Signed) Joun Matcotm, Major-Gen. 
H.S. Scorr, Colonel. 
T. Nowe, Lieut.-Color el. 
Wart J oLig, Major, 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


The bumble Petition of Sir Evan John 
Murray Macgregor, Barovet, one of 
the captors entitled to a share in the 
Deccan booty, 

Showeth—That your petitioner ob- 
serves by the votes of your hon. House 
that a petition has been presented pur- 

orting to be a petition from Sir John 
alcolm, Colonel H. S. Scott, Lieut.- 

Colonel J. Noble, and Major Wat Jolie, 

who are also entitled to share in the 

above-mentioned booty, containing the 
following passage :— 

‘That upon the wisdom and justice 
of the trustees the petitioners chiefly 
rely for the recovery of all that can he 
obtained of this booty, for its continued 
preservation from needless and expen- 
sive litigation, and for the earliest prac- 
ticable distribution of the prize, accord- 
ing to the usages of the service, and of 
the conditions of his Majesty's grant.’ 

That your Petitioner was eputy-Ad- 
jutant Geveral of his Majesty’s troops 
in the East Indies, and was attached in 
that capacity to the army commanded 
by Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas His- 
lop; that he was a member of a prize 
committee assembled at the Licuteuant- 

















General's head-quarters in the field, and 
that he was a member of a prize com- 
nittee subsequently appointed at Madras. 

Your petitioner had therefore such 
opportunity of acquiring information re- 
speeting the booty as enabled him to 
assist in preparing the statements of the 
general claims of the army of the Deccan, 
which claims were submitted to counsel 
for their sanction, prior to their delivery 
to the trustees. 

That these circumstances, and your 
petitioner's having held an authority by 
power of attoruey to act for Lientenant- 
General Sir Thomas Hislop, while he 
was absent on the Continent, neces- 
sarily occasioned frequent intercourse 
between your petitioner, the counsel and 
law agent, aud the prize agent for the 
army of the Deccan. 

‘That your petitioner cannot imagine 
that Sir John Malcolm and the other 
said petitioners mean to complain of 
the expenses incident to the litigations 
before the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Treasury ; in which, by the ex- 
ertions of the law advisers of the army 
of the Deccan, the claims of that army 
were successfully established, in oppo- 
sition to those of other troops and the 
Kast India Company. 

But as the necessity of preservation 
implies an apprehension of some im- 
p-ndiug danger, your petitioner infers 
tat Sir John Maleolm and the said other 
petitioners are influenced by fears of 
needless and expensive litigation having 
been contemplated by the couusel or law 
ageut, since the claims of the army were 
established as already stated. 

That your petitioner cannot but ob- 
serve that any such apprehension is di- 
rectly opposed to the sentiments ex- 
pressed in a leiter ou this subject to the 
trustees, on the 22 of January last, by 
Sir Thomas Hislop, who has had ample 
means of estimatiug the canduct of the 
counsel and agents, and who has the 
greatest interest in deprecating needless 
and expensive litigation. 

That concurring in the opinion of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, as expressed in the 
above letter, your petitioner begs leave 
to assure your hou. House, that in the 
course of his repeated iuterviews with 
the counsel, Jaw agent, and prize agent, 
so far from witnessing an inclination to 
incur needless and expensive litigation, 
vour petitioner never heard of any de- 
sign to litigate at all; but, on the con- 
trary, your petitioner has remarked the 
most anxious disposition and desire on 
the part of the counsel to prevent litiga- 
tion ; and on the part of the law agent 
to avoid every expense which was not 
absolutely requisite to support the inte- 
rest of the captors. 

‘That your petitiouer is personally ac- 
quainted with Sir John Malcolm and 
ientenant-Colonel Noble, for both of 
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whom he entertains feelings of high re- 
gard, and deeply regrets his being placed 
in Collision with them and the other said 
petitioners in the potent instance; and 
it is not without the utmost reluctance 
that your petitioner is impelled to intrude 
himself ou the notice of your hon. House; 
bat he finds it absolutely impossible to 
withhold his testimony in support of 
those gentlemen who have couducted 
the cause of the army of the Deccan, 
whose conduct appears to him to have 
been precisely the reverse of that which 
the particular expressions already allud- 
ed to in the petition trom Sir John 
Malcolm and others would seem to im- 
pute to them; and that your petitioner 
thinks it the more unecessary to make 
this declaration, as the said petition ap- 
pears calculated, if unexplained, to mis- 
lead your honourable House, and those 
captors who are precluded by absence 
from obtaining a correct knowledge of 
the proceedings ; aud thus to injure the 
character of those highly respectable in- 
dividuals, to whom your petitioner feels 
himself bound in justice to state, that 
the army of the Deccan is, in his opinion, 
under the most important obligations. 

Your petitioner, therefore, most hum- 
bly prays your honourable House, that 
the said petitioners may be required ta 
state the grounds upon which their ap- 
preheusions, touching needless and ex- 
pensive litigation, are founded, and to 
whom they are applicable ; and that if 
it shall turn out that they are intended 
to animadvert on the conduct of the 
counsel, law and prize agents, for the 
army of the Deccan, your petitioner is 
ready aud willing to obey the order of 
your honourable House to verify the 
allegations of this his petition at the bar 
of your honourable House, whenever he 
may be permitted so to do. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 


—_—— 


To the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, 

The humble Petition of Nathaniel At- 
chesou, Esq. of Duke-street, in the 
city of Westminster, Law Agent for 
the Army of the Deccan, 

Showeth,—That your petitioner was, 
in August 1819, appointed and directed 
to act as the law agent for Lieutenant- 

General Sir'Thomas Hislop and the army 

under his command, in the prosecution 

of their claims to the boot captured by. 
them in the war against the Pindarrees 
and the Mahratta Powers, in the years 

1817 and 1818; and that he has, ever 

since December 1819, when he received 

his instructions, acted, and been recog- 
nised, and still continues to act, in that 

character. , 

‘That your petitioner mediately en- 
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tered on the performance of the duties 
thus cast upon him, which, arduous in 
themselves, were rendered more severe 
by the absence of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who remained in India till the summer 
of 1821, and which required from your 
petitioner the advance of large sums of 
money, aud the devotion of the greater 
portion of his time. ‘Thus left to direct 
the cause, and to supply the means of 
promoting its success, he retained and 
instructed as counsel William Harrison, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's counsel, aud 
Dr. Herbert Jenner, of the Commous, 
to elucidate the claims propounded by 
the prize agents and the prize committee 
in India ou behalf of the army, to enforce 
those claims before the Lords Cominis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s ‘Treasury, ap- 
pointed to decide upon them, and to 
oppose the counter-claims advanced on 
behalf of the Grand Army and the East 
India Company. 
‘That your petitioner received from the 
prize committee in India, from Major 
Cadell, the prize agent who remained in 
India, and from Major Wood, the other 
prize agent, who came to England in 
the autumn of 1621, a vast mass or body 
of documentary and other information, 
relative to the booty captured iu the war, 
and the circumstances under which it 
was taken; which, by the incessant la- 
bour of your petitioner, was reduced in- 
to form, and which was employed with 
great ability and zeal by the counsel 
whom he had instructed. At length the 
case, thus expensively and most labori- 
ously conducted, was brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, the Lords of the Treasury, 
by their minute dated February 5, 1823, 
declaring their opinion in favour of ad- 
herence, as far as the circumstances 
would admit, to the principle contended 
for on behalf of your petitioners’ clients 
—that of actual capture ; deciding, that, 
with an exception in favour of Brigadier 
General Hardyman, the booty should 
belong to the divisions of the Deccan 
Army engaged in the respective opera- 
tions in which it was captured, and 
stating, that they did not consider that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
it was expedieat to recommend to his 
reg oy | to grant any part of the booty 
to the East India Company. 
‘That his Majesty was most graciously 
leased to issue his royal warrant, under 
is sign manual, beariug date the 22d of 
March 1823, confirming the decision of 
the Lords of the ‘Treasury respecting 
the disposition of the booty; and, in 
pursuance of their recommendation, 
ranting the booty to his Grace the 
uke of Welington and the Right hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, ‘‘ in trust, for the 
purpose of collecting, recovering, and 
receiving all the said booty, or the pro- 
ceeds or-value thereof, from the East 
Tndia Company, their officers or ser- 
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vants, and all and every other person or 
eee 35 whomsoever, unto, or in whose 
iands, custody, power, or possession, 
the same or any part thereof might have 
come or might then beor remain.” Aud 
his Majesty, by his said warrant, was 
further graciously pleased to order and 
direct, that if any differences or ques- 
tions should arise between the trustees 
and the East India Company in regard 
to the booty, such differences or ques- 
tions should be submitted by the trustees 
to the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, * for the signification 
of his Majesty’s pleasure thereon, or for 
the final settlement thereof, as law and 
justice might require.” That his Majesty 
did further by his said warrant ‘* em- 
power the said trustees, under the au- 
thority and by the direction of the said 
Commissioners of his Treasury, to sue 
for and recover all such booty or pro- 
ceeds, or amount or the value thereof, 
in their own names, upon the trusts and 
for the purpose of the said grant or war- 
rant, in all cases in which the said com- 
pany or any of their officers or servauts, 
or any other person or persons, should 
vot, after the signification of the royal 
pleasure thereon, pay or restore or trans< 
ter the same to the said trustees.” His 
Majesty did farther, conformably with 
the recommendation expressed in the 
said minute, authorize and empower the 
trustees to award and allow all proper 
costs and charges in the proceedings be- 
fore the Lords of the Treasury, and also 
such further charges as had been then 
incurred, or might thereafter be incur- 
red, in relation thereto, to be charged 
upon the said booty and paid out of its 
proceeds. And his Majesty did further 
authorize and direct the trustees to pre- 
yare a scheme for the distribution of the 
00ty, conformably to the principles de- 
clared and recommended in the said 
minute, to be submitted to the Lords 
of the Treasury for the siguification of 
the royal pleasure; and did farther di- 
rect, that the trustees should regulate 
their conduct in the premises accordin 

to the provisions of the Prize Act paseed 
in the 54th year of the late King, and 
according to the rules and customs 
theretofure used and observed in the 
service in like cases, 

‘That your petitioner, in common with 
the counsel who had conducted the 
cause of the army, with Major Wood, 
the prize agent in England, and with the 
officers who daily communicate with 
him, felt that it was vitally important to 
the interests of those in whose favour 
his Majesty’s warrant was issued, to 
ensure a free communication with the 
trustees whom his Majesty had been 
most graciously pleased to appoint, or 
with such person or persons as they 
might be pleased to nominate. ‘This 
desire arose yot from any distrust of the 
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_ zeal which those distinguished indivi- 
duals might exhibit in the execution of 
their charge, but from the belief that 
important questions would be raised as 
to large portions of the booty taken by 
the agents of the honourable East India 
Company, and the probability of which 
was expressly contemplated aud provided 
for by his Majesty’s most gracious war- 
rant ; from the nature of the scheme of 
distribution, which must be rendered 
applicable to the particular cireumstan- 
ces of each individual capture, and from 
a consciousness of possessing an im- 
mense hody of information, collected at 
great labour and expense, illustrative of 
the general claims of the army, and in- 
dispensably requisite to the settlement 
of a scheme of distribution, according 
to the principle recognised and asserted 
in his Majesty's warrant. But while 
your petitioner, with the officers for 
whom he acted, and the counsel by 
whom he was advised, was thus anxious 
for communication, he waxalso desirous 
of avoiding every species of conduct 
which might seem intrusive, and of con- 
veying the result of his own inquiries, 
and those of the counsel, by such chan- 
nels, and in such manner only, as might 
become the high rank and splendid re- 
putation of the most distinguished of the 
trustecs. 

That your petitioner, impressed with 
this feeling, on the 18th March, 1623, 
addressed a respectful letter to the trus- 
tees, stating that Major Wood was in 
rey ey of voluminous documents col- 
ected in India, and was in communica- 
tion with Sir Evan Murray Macgregor, 
the late Adjutant-General of his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, and one of the Members 
of the General Prize Committee at Ma- 
hidpore, and Colonel M‘Leod, the second 
in command at Nagpore, and other offi- 
cers, whose personal knowledge was 
essential to the successful vindication of 
the claims of the army. ‘Tothis note he 
received am auswer, bearing date the 
26th March, 1423, in which the trustees 
were pleased to desire him to communi- 
cate to them, as soon as might be in his 
power, every information which he could 
obtain respecting the booty in — 
Encouraged by this request, he pro- 
ceeded on the 5th of April, 1423, to lay 
before the trustees, under the advice 
and sanction of counsel, a general out- 
line of the claims which he intended to 
submit to their consideration, accom- 
panied by a short statement of the prin- 
ciples on which they were founded, 
which also was accepted without any 
indication of reluctance or displeasure. 

‘That an elaborate statement of claims 
intended for submission on the part of 
the army in respect to the booty cap- 
tured at Poonah, and in other parts of 
the Peishwa territories, was prepared at 
great Jabour and expense from the mass 
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of materials collected, and with the sig- 
natures and authority of the counsel on 
the 3lst May, 1823, was laid before the 
trustees. ‘This statement being printed, 
was accompanied by a letter from Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, re- 
questing the trustees to grant to the 
counsel of the army the honour of a per- 
soval interview, which they permitted, 
and which accordingly took place on the 
22d of June following: but your peti- 
tioner expressly declined to accompany 
the counsel on that occasion, from mo- 
tives of delicacy and respect to the trus- 
tees, and during the whole correspon- 
dence has never attempted personally to 
intrude himself on them, but has con- 
fined himself to addressing them by let- 
ter, and has used even this freedom only 
when it seemed to him absolutely ne- 
cessary to the interests of his clients. In 
presuming so to address them, he was 
encouraged not only by their answer 
to his first offer of communication, but 
by a note of the Right Honourable 
Charles Arbuthnot, bearing date the 
4th of July, 1823, requesting from him 
copies of the printed statements which 
were required by the law officers of the 
Crown, and for which Mr. Arbuthnot 
applied to him, ‘‘ under the impression 
that he might have the power to furnish 
them without the necessity of troubling 
Sir Thomas Hislop ;” aud he was fur- 
ther induced to believe that no objection 
would be raised to that full and free 
communication which was deemed so 
esseutial to the interests of his clients, 
by the transmission, on the same day, 
of a case prepared by Mr. Maule, the 
solicitor to the ‘Treasury, and whom the 
trustees employed as their solicitor for 
the opinion of the law-officers of the 
Crown, on the claim already submitted 
by them to Mr. Harrison, one of the 
counsel retained on behalf of the army, 
in order that he and his learned col- 
league might make any observations 
which occurred to them upon it, and 
which case was returned by your peti- 
tioner to Mr. Maule, on the 5th of J uly, 
with such alterations as appeared to the 
counsel for the army of the Decean né- 
cessary to bring the points suggested 
fully under the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s law-officers. 

‘hat a second statement, also prepared 
with great labour, and settled and signed 
by the counsel, relative to the booty cap- 
tured at Nagpore, and other parts of the 
Bhooslalh States, was, on the 5th of Sept. 
1423, transmitted by your petitioner to 
the trustees, accompanied with a letter 
from Sir Thomas Hislop, requesting 
permission for the counsel again to at- 
tend them, for the purpose of elucidating 
any matter on which doubt might arise, 
applying for a copy of the opinion under- 
stood to have been given on the case of 
Poonah by the law-officers of the Crown, 
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and entreating that before any applica- 
tion should be made to the Kast India 
Company by the trustees, they would 
condescend to direct a copy to be sent to 
your petitioner, in order that it might 
be seen by the counsel for the army of 
the Deccan, previous to its delivery to 
the Court of Directors. 

That the trustees, on the 22d of the 
same month, acknowledged the receipt 
of this statement, ina letter of that date, 
to Sir Thos, Hislop, but without no- 
ticing his requests, and desired some 
furtler information, which your peti- 
tioner endeavoured to supply by a letter 
of the 2d October following, Sir Thomas 
Hislop being at that time out of town, 
and the invitation of the trustees to your 
petitiover to communicate information 
never having been withdrawn. 


‘That a third statement, relating to the 
booty captured in the hostilities with 
Mulhar Rae Holkar, was prepared for 
the inspection of the trustees, settled by 
the counsel, and printed, 

That Mr. Harrison accompanied his 
approval of the case, by an opinion dated 
2d October, 1623, in which he expressed 
a wish for permission to see the opinion 
obtained from the law-oflicers of the 
Crown on the case of Poonah, that he, 
with Dr, Jenuer, might either attempt 
to remove any difficulties suggested by 
the former; or might forbear to press 
any points on which they were decidedly 
adversed. ‘ It is necessary,’’ said the 
learned counsel, ‘‘to state how im- 
portant it was to the interests of the 
army that = 4 such difference of opinion 
upon general legal questions affecting 
their claims, as to what is or is not 
booty, should be most fully considered 
aud discussed, which cannot be done 
with advantage withont an unreserved 
communication of such legal apepene as 
apply to such points. 1 should also add, 
that it must not be lost sight of, that it 
is impossible for the counsel of the army 
to do more in the first instance than 
submit to the trustees, according to the 
best of their judgment, the guise facie 
grounds upon which they rest the claims 
of the army; and it is obvious, that if 
these rounds are in any respect ques- 
tioned, they, on behalf of the army, will 
be placed at great disadvantage if they 
have not the fullest opportuvity of adding 
snch additional arguments as may occur 
to them in support of their opinions, 
and answering any objections, or ob- 
viating any doubts which may be sug- 
gested either by the law-oflicers of the 
Crown or the East India Company. 
Under these circumstances, I feel satis- 
fied that Dr. Jenner would, if present, 
concur with me, in recommending that 
the law-agent forthe army of the Deccan 
should adiress a respectful application to 
the trustees for a communication of the 


opinions of the law-officers of the Crown 
upon the Poonah case.”’ 

That a copy of this opinion was en- 
closed by Sir anos Hislop in a letter 
to the trustees, of the 4th October fol- 
lowing, respectfully soliciting their at- 
tention to the request which itexpresses ; 
and the letter with its enclosure, together 
with the statement, were on the same 
day transmitted to them by your peti- 
tioner, who, in thus conveying the docu- 
meuts to their hands, merely acted his 
recoguised character as he had done on 
all former occasions, and without the 
slightest idea of impropriety, or any 
fecling inconsistent with the most pro- 
fouud respect for the trustees. 

That your petitioner learned, with 
poakvns regret, from a letter addressed 
»y the trustees to Sir Thomas Hislop, on 
the Hith of the same month, that they 
felt offended at receiving from your pe- 
titioner, on 2d October, the information 
for which they had applied to Sir Thos. 
Hislop; aud at the manuer in which the 
opinion of Mr. Harrison had been 
conveyed to their hands in this letter. 
The trustees expressed their opinion, 
that when Sir Thomas Hislop was in 
Eugland, ‘* it would be more convenient, 
more decorous, and less expensive, that 
the answers to requests for information 
should proceed from himself.” ‘They 
described the opinion of Mr. Harrison as 
aunexed to your petitioner’s letter, 
though, in fact, it was enclosed in the 
lerter of Sir Thomas Hislop, aid referred 
to therein; and expressed their deter- 
mination not to communicate the opinion 
ot the law-ofticers of the Crown to the 
counsel for the army. 

‘That Sir Thomas Hislop, in his reply 
to this letter, bearing date the 18th of 
the same month, disclaimed all control 
over the measures which embraced the 
general interests of the army, and re- 
ferved the trustees on ali points affecting 
the army at large to Major Wood, the 
general prize-agent in England; and to 
your petitioner, the law-agent, as ‘* the 
ouly persous legally intrusted on the 
part of the army and of himself, with 
the general charge of the interests of the 
officers and troops concerned; and who 
alone were possessed of the documeuts 
and information calculated to illustrate 
the various claims of the respective divi- 
sions and corps, as well as of numerous 
individual applicants,” 

‘That, as the trustees thus declined to 
communicate with Major Wood and 
your petitioner, and as Sir Thos. Hislop 
refused to take on himself a representa- 
tive character, all regular communica- 
tion between the trustees and the army 
ceased ; and the latter have since been 
allowed no opportanity of assisting, or 
even of wituessing, the proceediugs of 
the former in respect of their claims. 

‘That your petitioner, alarmed by a ru- 
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mour that discussions were pending 
between the trustees and the East India 
Company, and couvinced that the case of 
the army could not even be understood 
without reference to the voluminous eyi- 
dence in Major Wood’s possession, on 
the 4th of December, 1423, by the advice 
of the counsel for the army, presented a 
memorial, approved and settled by them, 
to the Lords of the ‘Treasury, stating the 
situation of the captors, and praying that 
their Lordships would interpose with the 
trustees to secure to the agents such a 
knowledge of the demands of the trus- 
tees, and of the answers or objections of 
the East India Company, as might afford 
to them an opportunity of supporting 
the claims of the army. The answer to 
this memorial, dated the 14th of February, 
1824, expressed the opinion of their Lord- 
ships, that ‘they had no authority to 
interfere with the exercise of the dis- 
cretion of the trustees in regard to the 
mode of collecting, recovering, and re- 
ceiving the booty.”” Upon receiving this 
answer, your potions: feeling deeply 
the responsibility of the situation in 
which he was placed, submitted the me- 
morial, the correspondence, the Treasury 
minute, and his Majesty's warrant, to 
Mr. Harrison and Dr. Jenner, the coun- 
sel for the Deccan army, to Mr. Adam 
and Dr. Lushington, who had been 
counsel for the Marguis of Hastings ; 
and to Mr. Gaselee, Mr. Heald, and Mr, 
Brougham, who jointly expressed their 
opinions, that ‘* it was indispensably ne- 
cessary that the general prize-agent aud 
the law-agent should be acquainted with 
the proceedings of the trustees ;’’ and 
advised your petitioner to cause to be 
presented to his Majesty in Council, a 
petition founded ou and embodying the 
said memorial. In pursuance of their 
«vice such petition was prepared, and 
waving been approved by the counsel for 
the army, was, on the 12th of March, 
1824, presented, and was afterwards re- 
ferred to the Lords of the ‘Treasury. On 
the ith of July following, the refusal of 
their Lordships to interfere was conveyed 
to your petitioner, in a letter from Mr. 
George Harrison, which concluded by 
observing, ‘that the style and tone of 
your petitioner’s respective representa- 
tions, and more especially that which 
was addressed to their Lordships ou the 
4th of December last, were calculated to 
throw great difficulties in the way of 
amicable and coufideutial communica- 
tion.’ 

That your petitioner deemed it due to 
himself to notice this charge in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Geo. Harrison, in 
which he pointed out the injustice of re- 
presenting his memorial as an obstacle 
in the way of communication which had 
wholly ceased, and which it was intended 
to re-open; showed that he had acted 
entirely under the advice of counsel ; 
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contended that he had given no just cause 
of offence in replying to the letter of the 
trustees during the absence of Sir Thos, 
Hislop, as they had not only received 
from him, without objection, several 

revious letters, but had even desired 
him to communicate to them any infor- 
mation he might possess relative to the 
Deccan booty; aud concluded by praying, 
that at all events no decision adverse to 
the claims of the army might be adopted 
without first hearing their counsel upon 
them. 

That Sir Thomas Hislop having, on or 
about the 17th of December, 1824, re- 
ceived notice from the Treasury, that 
the East India Company had at length 
furnished statements aud accounts of 
spoil taken in the course of hostilities 
against the Peishwa, and being requested 
to communicate any information ‘* which 
might throw light on such statements 
and accounts, and enable the trustees to 
form a better judgment as to the accuracy 
of them,”’ addressed a letter, on the 
20th of December, tothe trustees, stating 
that Major Wood and your petitioner 
had been for some time engaged in a la- 
borious investigation of the subject, and 
had acquired every information which 
could be procured respecting it, but that 
it would be impossible to arrange or se- 
lect from the mass of papers the im- 
portant portions without kuowing the 
points to which they should be applied ; 
and, therefore, soliciting the use of the 
returns made by the East India Company 
for a short period, To this application 
the trustees replied by letter to Sir Thos, 
Hislop, of the l4th of January, 1825, in 
which they expressed their ie \- 
tion in the following terms :—‘** We 
have no objection to submit these docu- 
meats to your examination, or that of 
auy uumber of your brother officers whom 
you will name to us, upon this condition 
only—that they are not to be submitted 
to the consideration of any counsel or 
attorney, excepting only on a point or 
points to be previously submitted for our 
consideration and decision. We make 
this condition, because we have observed 
throughout the consideration of these 
questions, a strong desire on the part of 
some to go tu jaw,—a proceeding which 
we think quite unnecessary, which must 
lead to expense and delay, and material 
ly deteriorate the value of the property to 
those to whom it is most probable that 
his Majesty will be most graciously 
plosees to grant it.” Sir ‘Thos, Hislop, 
»y letter in reply of the 22d January last, 
declined to avail himself of the permis- 
sion to inspect the papers under such 
restrictions, as wholly useless; aud stated 
—‘* In further answer to your Grace and 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s letter, [| must do the 
legal advisers of the army the justice to 
state, that they have, in every discussion 
upon the subject, deprecated, in the 
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strongest terms, any resort to legal pro- 
ceedings, if they could be avoided ; and 
that all their advice has been dictated by 
that feeling. 1 may add, that the appre- 
hension that the law-officers of the 
Crown had alluded to legal proceedings, 
and had recommended that a question 
upon which they had entertained some 
doubts should be included in those pro- 
ceedings, was a principal inducement to 
the earnest request, which was some time 
ago made to your Grace and Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, for a communication of their 
opinion, in the belief that the legal ad- 
visers of the army might suggest some 
course which would prevent litigation. 
At the same time I may here observe, 
that they have always stated to me, that 
any such proceedings would necessarily 
(whatever was the final result and de- 
cision on the subject of contest) post- 
pone the realizing the booty for distribu- 
tion to so distant and indefinite a period, 
as to destroy all the benefit which the 
army justly expects to receive ; aud they 
were accordingly, if an opportunity had 
been afforded, prepared to suggest a 
mode of proceeding, which would have 
put all disputed questions in a train for 
speedy decision, without recourse to law. 

*© As the letter which I had the honour 
to receive from your Grace aud Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, of the 6th of November, alluded 
to hostile proceedings, | think it neces- 
sary to state, that nothivg was further 
from my intention, or that of the legal 
advisers of the army, in submitting to 
re the document of the 25th of October 
ast, than to suggest hostile proceedings 
against the East India Company. On 
the contrary, the suggestion of giving 
authority to Sir Lionel Smith, arose out 
of the nature of the suit which had beea 
instituted by the East India Company at 
Bombay, as establishiug a general prin- 
ciple most important to the interests of 
the army, and the expediency of giving 
authority to some officers in India to act 
in aid of the Company, in that suit to 
which (as an unauthorized person had 
been allowed at Bombay to assist the 
law-officers of the Company in their pro- 
ceedings) no objection could be anti- 
cipated upon their part; and to take up 
the suit, not as against the Company, 
but for the Crown, against the native 
Ameerchund Badchund, in case a dis- 
position should be shown by the law- 
officers of the Company in India to 
abandon it, when it was discovered that 
snecess in it would not benefit the Com- 
ej have thought it necessary to make 
this statement, as nothing has been fur- 
ther from the intention of the legal ad- 
visers, or the agents of the army of the 
Deccan, than to advise or suggest any 
measures which might tend to involve 
them in expensive and fruitless litiga- 
tion with the East India Company.” 


Your petitioner immediately suomit- 
ted these documetts to Mr. Heald, 
Mr. Adam, Dr. Lushington, and Mr. 
Brougham, (Mr. Gaselee having been 
clevated to the Bench, and Mr. Harrison 
and Dr. Jenner being personally involved 
in the censure of the trustees,) and they 
advised that the permission, subject to 
the restriction, was ‘* wholly inadequate 
to the protection of the interests of the 
captors ;”’ approved of the course which 
had been already adopted, and advised 
Major Wood and your petitioner to per- 
severe in their attempts to obtain ah 
effectual inspection of the several state- 
ments and accounts furnished by the 
East India Company, and to open acom- 
munication with the trustees on all 
questions affecting the several clainis of 
the army. 

That your petitioner observes, by the 
votes of your honourable House, that a 
petition has been presented, purporting 
to be a petition from Sir John Malcolm, 
Colonel H. 8. Scott, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Noble, and Major Wat Jolie, officers 
entitled to share in the Deccan bvoty, 
which contains the following passage :— 
“That, upou the wisdom and justice of 
the trustees, the petitioners chiefly rely 
for the recovery of all that can be ob- 
tained of this booty, for its continued 
preservation from needless and expeu- 
sive litigation, and for the earliest prac- 
ticable distribution of the prize, accord- 
ing to the usages of the service, and the 
conditions of his Majesty’s grant.” 

That your petitioner conceives that 
the words ** continued preservation from 
needless and expensive litigation,”’ must 
be intended ‘* to apply, and will be ap- 
plied to himself, as the law-agent to the 
army; but he feels them to be wholl 
unmerited and unjust.” He appeals wit 
confidence to the conduct thronghout 
the whole of his proceedings, and to the 
tenor of a long professional life, as a 
refutation of the charge which they in- 
sinuate. After the close of the litigation 
before the Lords of the Treasury, which 
will scarcely be considered needless, 
though ben ce | expensive, he was ouly 
anxious that the claims raised by the 
ae and prize-committee in 

ndia should be fairly presented to the 
trustees, and sustained by the evidence 
applicable to them from the immense 
mass of information placed in his hands. 
Those claims were all weighed by the 
counsel for the army, aud reduced into 
form under their sanction, and advanced 
with their express recommendation and 
concurrence. By their advice the claim 
for compensation in respect of the palaces 
of the Peishwa and public buildings of 
Pounah, was, in the first instance, aban- 
doned ; but afterwards, in consequence 
of pressing instructions from India, 
stating the peculiarity of the case arising 
from the situation of the East India 
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Company, who will obtain by the con- 
quest not only the use of those edifices, 
but a claim te be compensated for them 
on the expiration of their charter; and 
thus will receive payment from the 
Crown fur property which vested in the 
Crown by capture, the subject was re- 
newed, and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the trustees. Your petitioner 
conceived it to be his duty to submit all 
claims which to the counsel seemed ten- 
able to the decision of the trustees ; and 
he believes, that if full opportunity was 
given to answer and explain the objec- 
tions now raised, and to apply the in- 
formation possessed by the agents to the 
questions at issue, the far larger part of 
the claims preferred would be established 
to the satisfaction of the trustees, and 
that of the Lords Commissioners of the 
‘Treasury, and would be accorded by the 
justice of the East India Compary. 

That the trustees, on or about the [4th 
of January last, called for an abstract of 
the return of the general officers, officers, 
and troops engaged in operations in the 
Peishwa’s territories, including Can- 
deish and the Concan, specifying the 
number of each rank; also separate re- 
turns of Lieutenant-Colonel brother's, 
Major-General Smith’s, and of any other 
detachments of troops which carried on 
separate operations, and of the geveral 
staff of the army, which your petitioner 
admits were not supplied till about the 
5th of June last; but the sole reason of 
this delay was the hope which Major 
Wood and your petitioner cherished, 
that the trustees would, by permitting 
them to compare the statements aud re- 
turns of the East India Company with 
the evidence in their possession, enable 
them to present, not a mere list of num- 
bers or names, but statements of the 
circumstances under which each portion 
of the booty that had beeu claimed by the 
trustees, and admitted by the East India 
Company, was captured, and of the divi- 
sions or brigades by whom it was won, 

Such statements Major Wood and your 

titioner are unable to make without 
iberty to inspect the said statements and 
returns; because unless they know what 
booty is admitted as prize, and where it 
was taken, they cannot apply the infor- 
matiou they possess relative to the cap- 
tors, And your petitioner submits, that 
without — statements, no scheme of 
distribution can be framed applicable to 
so complicated a series of operations, on 
the principle of adherence to actual cap- 
ture in each particular case, so decidedly 
and strongly enforced in his Majesty's 
most gracious warrant. , 

That your petitioner was wholly in- 
capable of prodacing litigation, had he 
been so disposed, inasmuch as no suit 
could be comprenced, except by the trus- 
tees, nor even by them without the 
sanction of the Lords of his Majesty’s 
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Treasury. That your petitioner had no 
interest in producing litigation, had he 
possessed the ROwEts inasmuch as it 
would not have been conducted by, him, 
but by the Solicitor of the ‘Treasury, 
who was employed by the trustees. And 
that your petitioner, in point of fact, 
never did, directly or indirectly, recom- 
mend or promote litigation, but always 
represented it as an evil to be carefully 
avoided ; and looked for the recognition 
of the claims of the army, not from law, 
but from such free communication with 
the trustees as would have elucidated 
their reasonable claims, and have pro- 
cured from the honourable Directors of 
the East India Company an acknowledg- 
ment of their justice. 

That your petitioner, while he has had 
no personal interest in the augmentation 
of the fund, nor in the shares to be al- 
lotted to particular divisions, has, since 
the decision in favour of his clients, had 
a strong personal interest in preventing 
delay, and in bringing the case to a close. 
In consequence of the situation of the 
army, he has been obliged to make large 
advances, which have been expended in 
conducting their case to a successful 
issue before the Lords of the Treasury, in 
preparing the statements of their claims, 
and in retaining and consulting the emi- 
nent counsel who have advised him on 
the subsequent proceedings. And as by 
the warrant, expenses allowed by the 
trustees are to be paid out of the general 
fund, it was manifestly his interest to 
terminate the inquiry, aud to abstain 
from any course which might be dis- 
pleasing to the trustees. He trusts, there- 
fore, that he shall stand eompletely ab- 
solved from all base and sordid motives 
in the measures which he has under high 
and weighty advice adopted. 

Your petitioner admits that he has felt 
strongly the importance of re-opening 
the communication with the trustees, 
both with a view to the general amount 
of prize and the scheme of particular dis- 
tribution, according to the principles de- 
veloped in the warrant, and that he has 
done his utmost to procure it; but he 
has taken no step without the advice of 
counsel of the highest eminence, by 
whom his memorial and petition were 
settled, and under the sanction of some 
of whom every letter of importance has 
been written. He can trace the denial of 
that communication, which it ever since 
has been his chief object to restore, to 
no voluntary fault of his own, He has 
received from Sir Thomas Hislop, in the 
letter already referred to, aud on other 
occasions, aud from many distinguished 
otticers in India and in England, the 
most gratifying assurance of their entire 
satisfaction with the course he has taken ; 
and he feels an honest confidence, that 
the more closely his conduct is investi- 
gated, the more distinctly will it appear 
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that he has sacrificed much, and laboured 
iutensely to promote the interests of the 
army; that he has shown uo wilful dis- 
respect to the illustrious persons ap- 
pointed as trustees; that he has not 
overrated the importance of communi- 
eation with them, nor rashly nor un- 
advisedly taken measures to regaiti it; 
and that he has been actuated through- 
out by a conscientious desire to dis- 
eharge, to the best of his ability, the 
important trust committed to his hands. 

our petitioner, therefore, humbly 


prays your honourable House, that he 
may have leave to lay before your ho- 
nourable House the copies of the letters, 
documents, and other papers referred to 
in this bis petition, and that your ho- 
hourable House wiil institute sueh in- 
quiries as will enable him to substanti- 
ate the allegations herein contained, and 
to grant to him such redress as to your 
wisdom may seem meet. 


And your petitioner will ever 
pray, &c. 





HIS MAJESTY’S FISCAL U. BISHOP BURNETT, ESQ, 


LIBEL, 


[As the banishment of Mr. Burnett from the Cape of Good Hope will, no doubt, 
form a subject of Parliamentary iuquity, we present our readers with that Gentieman’s 
speech ape his trial, iu reply to the arguments of His Majesty's Fiscal in justifi- 


cation of this extraordinary sentence. 


Mr. Burnett was arraigned on a charge of libel, said to be contained ina memorial 
to his Excellency the Governor, comiplaining of two members of the Court of Justice, 
who, in their capacity of Commissioners of Circuit, had adjudicated rather suspici- 
ously in some causes brought before them by Mr. Burnett, at Graham’s Town. ] 


Mr. Burnett’s Reply to the Fiscal. 


As I decline making anv defence against 
the charges upon which [ am arraigned, 
IT shall occupy the attention of the Court 
no further than will be sufficient to ac- 
count for this determination, and give a 
very brief reply to the arguments of his 
Majesty’s Fiscal in aggravation of the of- 
fence. 

The learned Gentleman—as well as I 
éan collect from the transiator—enforces 
his claim with ar,uments derived from 
his favourite authority—the Roman laws ; 
over which he glances his eagle eye, 
from Romulus to the extinction of the 
empire, in search of enactments where- 
with to crush ‘a persecuted colonist, in a 
land unknown to the people, whose ju- 
dicial discipline he is so anxious to fie 
troduce. It is very possible that, in 
looking over our own statute-book, we 
may trace in various acts of the legisla- 
ture, a spirit strongly analogous to the 
modes of Chinese domination ; and their 
very framers may admit that they con- 
structed them from the doctrines of Con- 
fucius ; but would that justify the King’s 
Attérney-General in ransacking the 
whole Chinese code for anthority on 
which to convict @ man he was prose- 
cuting on a charge not cognizable by the 
laws ‘of his own country? Assuredly 
not; and I maintain that his Majesty's 
Fiscal is precisely aiming at this ab- 
surdity, 

He states that time was, before the 
march of civilization had made the dis- 
closure of truth harsh and uncourtly, 
when a tribune, a pretor, or the sove- 


reign himself, was accessible to the com- 
plaints of the subject, though couched 
1n expressions @f severe crimination and 
abuse; but that subsequent regulations 
rendered the same conrse of petitioning 
criminal, “Debarred as 1 am from any 
access to his authorities, I have only a 
very distant recollection to reply upon ; 
but this, { think, will warravt me in 
saying that the Fiscal is not justified in 
straining this circumstance to my pre- 
judice, unless he could produce soime 
specimen of what the Romans did, and 
did not, consider libellous, and thus esta- 
blish, by comparison, the character of the 
memorial before the court: it may, for 
aught he proves to the contrary, as 
susceptible of the latter as of the former 
construction. 

It strikes me as a primary question 
to ask the Fiseal—by what laws I am 
to be tried? Not by the English, for there 
he can find no authority whatever for 
this proceeding. Dutch law he tacitly 
admits has no existence, by the necessity 
he lies under of reviving the obsolete 
evactments of nearly two thousand years 
standing, upon no other sanction than 
his own caprice, and with no justifica- 
tion but his knowledge that, provided he 
carries his point against me~—no matter 
how—he is tolerably secure of impunity 
and approbation! But £ will tell his 
Majesty’s Fiseal that such a departure 
from the dictates of equity, of justice 
and of common sense, is not to be to- 
lerated; that he is beund to define the 
Jaw by which I am to be tried; and that 











if he can find neither precedent nor au- 
thority for this prosecution in the cousti- 
tution of England or Holland—to one of 
which countries this colony must be con- 
sidered tributary—he is no more entitled 
to rummage in the Roman code for 
grounds whereon to convict me, than 
he is in that of the Calmuc ‘Tartars! 

The constitution of one country is 
formed from the constitutions of others 
which have preceded it: wisdom re- 
jects those ordinances which are bad, 
useless, and inapplicable, and adopts 
the salutary and the good; hence to 
Saxon, Norman, and Scandinavian 
legislation, we owe tie constitution 
of England ; and to the celebrated Jus- 
tinian code the Dutch are indebted for 
the basis of their own; but these adop- 
tions are in neither case mere transcripts 
—they have all undergone modifications. 
England is governed by laws, if not indi- 
genous, at least, naturalized; and so 
likewise is Holland; and in neither 
country would a public prosecutor be 
permitted to work the condemnation of 
a defendant by the application of some 
abstract principle or practice of other 
countries, (not formally adopted,) solely 
on the ground that they Aad contributed 
to the regulation of is own. In other 
words, would the Attorney-General of 
England be allowed to conduct a prose- 
cution for libel according to the forms of 
Danish practice, merely because some of 
the laws of Denmark were amalgamated 
by Canute with the laws of England ? 

But if the Fiscal is allowed this dis- 
cursive range for the materials of his 
attack, and, touse a figureof Mr, Burke's, 
he does not wish “ the reciprocity to be 
all on one side,’ J should be permitted 
to quote my Roman authority also, and 
tell him that, by the laws of the ten 
tables, deportation was od inflicted for 
libel. ‘The only punishment awarded 
then for scandal, in all its ramifications, 
was agood cudgelling! Not that I re- 
proach the learned Gentleman for having 
preferred a claim of five years’ banish- 
ment rather than a sound flogging, as he, 
in his executive character, might have 
been reduced to the difficulty of inflicting 
it. If, however, in the records of Roman 
jurisprudence, he cap find any authorit 
for this claim of banishment, [ shall as 
him to produce it; and then [ shall 
resist its application to my case, until 
he clearly establishes its adoption by the 
legislature of Holland into the body of 
those laws by which the Netherlands are 
governed. 

In looking over the Dutch commen- 
tator, Van Lieuwen, I find very little 
on the subject of libel; from which 
it may be inferred that corruption was 
less prevalent in his days; or, that the 
truth was permitted to be spoken with- 
out entailing persecution. Nevertheless, 
he is sufficiently explicit as to the right 
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of petition. Van Lieuwen, in his ‘ Com- 
mentary on the Roman Dutch Law,’ 
says, ‘‘ If through ignorance in a Judge, 
or otherwise, au unjust sentence be pre- 
nounced, the Judge will not be respon- 
sible for it ; but those who think them- 
Selves aggrieved thereby will be obliged 
to avail themselves of an appeal, or the 
higher jurisdiction of another Judge.” 

Is it possible, Gentlemen, to requirea 
more lucid definition than this? If, ne 
matter from what cause, an unjust sen- 
tence be pronounced, and for which ini- 
quity the Judge is in no respect responsi- 
ble, [an exemption which enhances the 
right of the subject to petition ten-fold, } 
the aggrieved party may avail himself of 
an appeal, or the higher jurisdiction of 
another judge. Here is a discretionary 
course distinctly laid dowu; which 
course, thus prescribed by the laws, | 
scrupulously followed ; I did appeal, but 
finding, in spite of sumerous applications, 
that 1 could not obtain copies of the 
various trials in which I had been 
engaged—indispensable as they were 
to the conduct of such appeal,—tI exer- 
cised that discretion the ioe allows me, 
and sought redress from “the higher 
jurisdiction of another Judge.” In what 
terms could it be expected [ should ad- 
dress that Judge? 1 had to complain of 
injury: it became necessary to set forth 
that injury, Seveu actions had been 
tried by the Commissioners thus said to 
be libelied, and each action contrary to 
evidence, to the facts adduced, to mani- 
fest equity, and common justice, was 
decided against me. An eighth, wherein 
I was defendant, was of such palpable 
malice in its origin, and of absurdity in 
its complexion, that the Court was com- 
Es to give sentence in my favour ; 
mt it, nevertheless, amerced me. (the 
winner) in the costs!! A ninth, (in 
whose decision the whole of the fore- 
going would inevitably have merged, and 
which, it was clearly manifested to the 
Court, should, with any regard to justice, 
have taken precedence of all the others, ) 
was wholly unheard, and referred to 
Cape Town; while the former eight, 
ep originating in the merits, and 
dependent ou the issue of the ninth, 
were absolutely decided upon, as if that 
ninth had been tried, and sentence pro- 
nounced against me! These proceed- 
ings throughout were also characterized 
by the most flagrant indecorum and 
partiality in these Judges; every plan 
which could possibly oppose my chances 
of success was sedulowaly adopted. My 
opponent was allowed to be made the 
vehicle of personal insult, and a rufian 
was permitted to brand me with epithets 
in open Court as unfounded as they were 
detestable! How, let me ask, could I 
characterize this flagitious aggression to 
his Excellency, but in terms adapted to 

it? Would it have become me, with a 
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specific accusation to advance against 
these men, to have modified that accu- 
sation, thus, approaching this ‘‘ higher 
jurisdiction” with a lie? I maintain, 
and I am prepared to prove, that the 
whole tenor of their conduct, in my par- 
ticular case, was “‘ a corrupt violation of 
justice,” morally disqualifying them for 
the discharge of those sacred functions 
with which ‘‘ they were so injudiciously 
entrusted.”’ In what other language could 
I then express myself? [ had to com- 
plain of injustice : how could I possibly 
effect this, but by stating that injustice 
I had to complain of manifest corruption, 
of venality, of favouritism, and (that 
most execrable of its kind) judicial op- 
pression; and 1 glory in having dis- 
tinguished them by their proper appei- 
lations, 

The Court will permit me to put a 
case to the learned Fiscal hypothetically. 
Suppose I had detected either of these 
Jonges in the commission of murder, 
forgery, or any other offence against the 
laws, and I had denounced their guilt, 
like a good subject, to the Governor,— 
would his Excellency have instituted a 
criminal prosecution against me before 
ascertaining the truth or falsehood of my 
charge? And if not, what becomes of 
the equity of his proceeding in this in- 
stance? ‘The cases are here entirely 
parallel; not a shade of distinction in- 
dicates a different course for his adop- 
tion ; unless the sable robe of justice is to 


) sanctify enormity, and become the pa- 


noply of the foulest deeds under the 
created heavens. And yet, for doing that 
which self-preservation, conscience, aud 
respect for the laws, required of me, I am 
now threatened witli five years’ banish- 
ment from the colony. 

I am well aware that it has long heen 
the practice at the Cape to try the colo- 
nists by Reman, Dutch, or English laws, 
indiscriminately, adapting this caprice 
to the relative severity with which they 
may be applied to the respective cases ; 
but as this preposterous system owes ils 
existence to the toleration of the colo- 
nists, and not to the faintest shadow of 
a right in the judicial body who so arbi- 
trarily exercise it, | have no hesitation 
in telling his Majesty's Fiscal, that this 
alone is a monstrous violation of justice, 
a perversion of delegated power, and an 
unwarrantable invasion of the subject’s 
right ! 

Ve have it here on record, that the 
public prosecutor, despairing of a con- 
viction upon Dutch or English statutes, 
or the bastard progeny of both, —the 
Cape Gazette Proclamations,—can only 
attempt to legalize the banishment of a 
British subject by the authority of a Ro- 
man pandect! We have it also on re- 
cord, that causes are alike decided b 
the Roman, Dutch, or purely Dute 
laws; and I am prepared to furnish fifty 


cases, within the limited range of my ob- 
servation, that have been adjudged by 
Blackstone’s Commentaries alone !! 
What shail be said of such a judicator'y ? 
‘To borrow the emphatic phrase of the 
first talented man in this colony: ‘¢ It’s 
all a hash!””"—a mere hodge-podge of 
inconsistency, folly, and injustice; and 
will, | make no doubt, be so estimated 
by that august tribunal before which its 
victims must inevitably appear. There 
the local politics of a province will con- 
stitute no test of innocence or guilt ; 
and the spirit which could resist = 
pression, or the patriotism which could 
unmask its motives, will beexempt alike 
from imputations of turbulence or dis- 
affection. 

I shall now proceed to show the learn- 
ed Fiscal that he is all along in error; 
and that the easy, happy, dignified frui- 
tion of his callig is not to come iuto this 
Court (however officially pampered) to 
dole out his mercies or his maledictions 
at pleasure; and that the scales,—so 
long habitually poised in weighing the 
destiny of slaves and Hottentots,—are not 
fit for the balance to which a British gen- 
tleman is subject, whatever may be the 
specific gravity of a good cause crushed 
by oppression, or a bad one supported by 
power. 

In accounting to him forthese opinions, 
] will give amuch better authority than 
Numa himself; to wit—the Parliamen- 
tary Reports of Great Britain. If this 
wont satisfy him, I will offer him the 
common and statute law of the land ; 
and if then not convinced, I trust his ap- 
petence for unquestionable authority 
will be fully appeased, when I refer hin 
to the ministry of England! From either 
of these sources he will learn, that a 
British-born subject carries his consti- 
tution about him in every part of his 
Majesty's domiuions, as his indefeisible 
birth-right; and that in cases affecting 
his life, his liberty, or his fair fame, he 
is entitled to be adjudged by the laws of 
his own country. If such, then,is the 
fact, (aud I defy the learned Gentleman 
to controvert it,) I will very soon con- 
vince him that | have no more business 
to be arraigned at this Bar, on a charge 
of libel, than Lord Charles Somerset 
himself. 

Holt, ,in his Digest on the Laws of 
Libel, says :—*‘ ‘The plaintiff brought an 
action against the defendant for a libel, 
and declared that he being Vicar-General 
to the Bishop of Lincoln, the defendant 
had caused to be printed a petition to 
Parliament, charging him with divers 
crimes, as extortion, oppression, and 
corruption, in his office. The defend- 
ant justified the publication, and insist- 
ed on the truth of the subject-matter of 
the petition. The action was holden not 
to lie, the petition being the necessary 
and usual mode of complaint to Parlia- 














ment for the redress of any grievance.” 
Luke vw. King. 1 Saund, 121. 

Lord Mansfield recognized and ap- 
proved the doctrine laid down in 
this case in. Astley v. Young. ‘So no 
matter which is stated in any memorial 
or petition against the conduct of magis- 
trates or public officers, shall be deemed 
‘ libellous,’ provided it be done bona fide, 
with a view of obtaining redress; and 
likewise that it may be addressed in the 
proper channel by which such redress 
may be had; that is, to the persons who 
a | be presumed to have power to give 
such redress.” 

_Is it possible, Gentlemen, to have a 
right more distinctly and satisfactorily 
laid down, and that, as attaching to a 
nation, beyond all others remarkable for 
its severity against libellers ? Aud can 
any case be more in point than the one 
betore you, with the contingence mani- 
festly contemplated in this convincin 
definition? It is here evident that, wit 
the most scrupulons and nice attention, 
I have only followed the suggestions, or, 
rather, obeyed the dictates, of the laws 
of my country; and that, so far from 
having acted illegally, or even violated 

ropriety by writing this memorial, it is 
tis Excellency the Governor who has 
contemned the laws, by placing me un- 
justly at this bar, and neglecting to 
redress my wrongs, which in duty he is 
bound to do, as the representative of my 
sovereign ! 

Holt further says,— 

** As where the defendant being 
Deputy-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
commiied aud wrote a large volume, of 
which he printed several copies, con- 
taining an account of the abuses of the 
Hospital, and treating the characters of 
many of the officers of the Hospital, (who 
were public officers,) aud Lord Sand- 
wich in particular, who was then first 
Lord of the Admiralty, with much aspe- 
rity. He distributed the copies to the 
Governors of the Hospital only, but. it 
did not appear that he had given a copy 
to any other person. On a rule for an 
information for this libel, Lord Mansfield 
observed, that the distribution of the 
copies to the persons only who were, 
from their situations, called on to re- 
dress their grievances, and had, from 
their situations, competent power to do 
it, was not a publication sufficient to 
make that a libel, and he seemed to 
think that, whether the paper were in 
manuscript or printed, under these cir- 
cumstances made no difference.” —Rex 
v. Baillie. 

** An action for libel could not be 
maintained for exhibiting a bill to the 
Queen, charging the plaintiff to have 
recovered 400/. of the defendant by per- 
jury, forgery, and cozening, because, said 
the Court, the Queen is the fountain of 
justice, and all her subjects may lawfully 
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resort to her to complain; but if they 
will divulge the contents to the disgrace 
of the person, it is actionable—Hare rv. 
Miller.—Therefore it has been resolved, 
that no false or scandalous matier con- 
tained in a petition to Parliament, though 
it charge a person with positive crimes, 
shall be deemed libellous.”” If his Ma- 
jesty’s Fiscal holds authorities like these 
inconclusive, it will be in vain to adduce 
any other. 

That I may be subject to no reproach 
hereafter, with having neglected any 
means of defence in a trial so important, 
so interesting as a precedent in future 
prosecutions of the kind, aud probably 
so influential of my future fate in life, i 
shall record in the Court my reasons 
for declining to make any defence. In 
illustrating the motives which led me to 
address the memorial to his Excellency, 
it would be necessary to go into much 
detail; I should have to recount occur- 
rences inculpating the conduct of this 
Government to an extent that would 
stagger the public belief! I should have 
to expose a system of persecution as re- 
morseless aud unpitying, as it is odious 
and detestable; and, virtually, to fix 
imputations on the Governor of this 
colony, on his son—whom so many sa- 
crifices have made commandant on the 
frontier—and on the two worshipful gen- 
tlemen I am said to have libelled, to 
an extent that | am persuaded would be 
productive of fresh persecution, and mea- 
sures of a nature so rigorous, as effectu- 
ally to hush my complaints for the future. 
As truth, then, is uot permitted to be 
spoken in this colony, and as the pro- 
ceeding of his Excellency in this instance 
is in effect proclaiming to the world that 
no injustice, however atrocious, is to be 
Jaid before him without subjecting the 
complainant to a prosecution for libel, I 
shall not encounter the consequences an- 
ticipated, by giving it publicity here: it 
will, however, be forwarded to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, accompanied by very 
sufficient reasons for the course adopted ; 
aud will effectually show with what 
justice I have been arraigned here on a 
charge, which has no other origin than 
the vindictive hostility of his Excellency 
the Governor. For the trath of this 
assertion, I appe@l to the Fiscal ; and if, 
after so cheerfully replying to his inter- 
rogatories, he will answer one of mine, 
I would ask him whether he has not 
repeatedly declared, during the course 
of this prosecution, that, had his advice 
been followed, it would long since have 
been abandoned, as wholly unwarranted 
by the laws ? 

Having combated the arguments of the 
learned Fiscal, (1 think unanswerably,) 
and having detailed my reasons for omit- 
ting my defence, it only remains for me 
to say, that not one word I have uttered 
upon this occasion is with a view of ex- 
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tenuating my conduct, or appealing to 
the lenity of this Court. On the contrary, 
my unqualified acquittal, or the full claim 
o peg hh sus ty rosecutor, is what I en- 
treat of you, Gentlemen, to concede. If 
I merit any punishment, I merit that; 
and if you award less, you will confirm 


atoo general belief that the severe and 
arbitrary exactions of the Fiseal have no 
authority in the laws; or, that those 
laws are miserably disproportioned to 
the offences they profess to punish, in 
your humane reluctance to enforce 
them. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 


BENGAL. 


Feb. 10.—Mr. C. W, Steer to be fourth 
Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Court of Circuit for Division of Dacca; 
Mr. M. H. Turnbull to be fonrth Judge 
of ditto ditto of Moorshedabad ; Mr. W. 
Boaden to be Judge of Zillah of Nud- 


deah; Mr. E. J. Haringtes to be Judge 
and Magistrate of Zillah of Behar.— 
24th. Mr. D. B. Morrison to be Assist. 
to the Judge and Magistrate of Dacca 
Jelalpore.—2ith. Mr. J. W. Alexander 
to be Junior Assist. to the Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General in 
Saugor and the Nerbudda territories, 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Feb, 25.— 
Lieut. J. Gresham, 34th N.1. transferred 
to the Pension Estab.—26. Ensign Kny- 
vett, 38th N.I, to officiate as Adjutant to 
the 6th Local Horse till the arrival of 
Lieut. Barton; Cornet Hog to do duty 
with the Squadron of the 5th Light Cav. 
at the Barell y station. — 28. Lieut. Hough- 
ton, 63d N.I, to act as Adjutant to the 
Left Wing during its separation from 
Head-Quarters, confirmed ;-Capt. T. 8. 
Fell, 25th N.1. to be Brig.-Maj, on the 
Sirhind Frontier, under Brig.-General 
Adams, C.B:—March 1. Lieut. J. Lip- 
trap, 42d N.I, to be Adjutant of the Chit- 
tagong Prov. Batt. vice Vincent, removed 
to the Dacca Prov. Batt.; Capt. J. O. 
Clarkson, 42d N.I. to be Aid-de-Camp 
to Brig. Gen. Price, command. Benares 
Division ; Lieut. and Brev, Capt. Ashe, 
62d N.I. to act as Adj. during the sepa- 
ration of the regiment from Head-Quar- 
ters, confirmed; Eusign Beaty, to act as 
Interpreter and Quarterm., vice Lieut. 
Bellew, acting as Military Secretary to 
Brig.-General Morrison, coufirmed.—2. 
Lieut. P. C. Anderson to join the detach- 
ment under Capt. Wilkie, serving with 
Brig.-Gen. Morrison's Division; Lieut. 
Troup, 66th N.I. to be Adj. to Capt. 
Skene’s levy, confirmed; Lieut. Glen to 
be Adj. to the Pioneer Detachment, vice 


Fitton, promoted, confirmed; Lieut. 
Deare to act as Adj. till the arrival of 
Lieut. and Adj. Winfield, confirmed.— 
2. Lieut, Symonds to act as Adj, and 


Quarterm. to the Division of Artillery in 
Papeete, in the absence of Lieut. and 
Adj. Middleton, vice Watts, appointed 
ditto to the Saugor Division, confirmed. 
—4. Capt. T. Dundas, 69th N.1. to offi- 
ciate as Fort Adj, of Fort Willam, during 
the absence of Capt. Watson; Lieut. 
Garden, Dep. Assistant Quartermaster- 
Gen. of the Preddamay Div. of the Army, 
to otticiate as Assist. in the Depart.during 
the absence of Major Jackson with the 
forces at Ava. In consequence of the 
constant separation ef the wings of the 
2d Nusserree, or 7th Local Battalion, the 
appointment of a second in command, on 
the usual allowauce, is authorized from 
the Ist inst.,and Captain S. Speck, of the 
4th regiment Native Infantry, is appoint- 
ed to that situation. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Fort William, Feb, 25.—34th N.L— 
Brevet Capt. and Lieut. F. Hodgson to 
be Capt. of a Company, dated Feb. 18, 
vice Montgomery, transferred to the 
Pension Estab.—March 4. Ensign B. 
Hollowell to be Lieutenant, dated 25th 
February, vice Gresham transferred to 
the Pension Estab. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Head Quarters, Feb. 26. Lieut. J. 
Balderston, of the 50th to the 36th N,I. 
vice Lieut. ‘Thomas, who exchanges, 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort William, Feb. 25.—Lieu. D. oe 
son, 29th N.I., and formerly of the lth, 
to rank from \6th Aug. 1824, vice Bid- 
well, struck off, 
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MEDICAL APPOINTMENTs. 


Fort William, Feb. 25—Mr. James 
Taylor is admitted to the service as As- 
sist. Surg. on this establishment.—26. 
Assist. Surg. Pickthorne admitted to the 
service, and directed to join the Gen. 
Hospital.—March 1. Assist. Surg. Mor- 
gan to be Med. Store-keeper aud Assist. 
to the Surg. of the Field Hosp. with Brig. 
Gen. Shuldham’s Division. 


MEDICAL POSTINGS. 


Head-Quurters, Calcutta, March 5.— 
Assist. Surg. Grime posted to the Ist 
Lt. Cav. batt. and directed to join at 
Chittagong. 


FURLOUGHS, 


Fort IVilliam, Feb. 25.—Brevet Capt. 
J. M. Sim, 15th N.I. to Europe, for 
health; Brevet Capt. W. B. Girdlestone, 
46th N.I. to Bombay for 12 months, for 
health.—28, Lieut. A. B. S. Kent, 66th 
N.[. to Europe, for health; Lieut. H. V. 
Carey, 57th N.I. to Europe, for health. 

Head Quarters, March 1.—Brig. Maj. 
Dyce, 5th Mad. Brig. to retarn to Madras, 
for health; Lieut. P. Cook to the Pre- 
sidency for two months, previous to ap- 
plying for farlough.—4. Capt. R. Tickell, 
of the Eugineers, to Bombay for nine 
mouths, for health ; Capt. D.Williamson, 
4ist N.I. to New South Wales for twelve 
months, for health; Lieut. T. Wilkin- 
son, 6th Lt. Cav. for ten months beyond 
the period specified in Gen, Orders of 
Jan. 22, 1824; Capt. P. W.Grant for six 
months beyond the extensiou granted in 
Gen, Orders of May 13, 1824; Lieut. 
R. W. Haiked, 28th N.L to the Cape, for 
twelve months, for health. 


Abstract Report of the Committee of 
Correspondence, dated the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1624. 


ABSENTEE ALLOWANCE, 


After an actual residence in India, in 
the Civil Service, of ten years or up- 
wards, a covenanted servaut shall be en- 
titled on account of ill-health or other- 
wise, and without reference to his pri- 
vate fortune, to come ouce to Europe on 
leave for three years, and to receive for 
that period from the Company’s cash, 
5001. per annum. 

In no case shall a greater number of 
servants come home under this regula- 
tiov, in any one year, than seveuteen 
from Bengal, nine from Madras, and six 
from Bombay. 

The preference to be first given to 
servants producing medical certificates, 
upon honour, that a visit to Europe is 
indispensably necessary for the restora- 
tion of health; and then to servants ac- 
cording to seniority, 
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Civil servants compelled by certified 
ill-health to come to Europe previously 
to completion of ten years’ residence as 
above, to be entitled for a period not ex- 
ceeding three years to 2501. per annum. 

Servants whe have so received indul- 
gence shall not, on again coming to Eu- 
rope, after completing ten years or up- 
wards, be entitled to any allowance 
under the Ist regulation, except com- 
pelled by certified sickness, and then 
only to the difference between what they 
have drawn as absentee allowance, and 
that of 5001. per annum for three years. 

These allowances to commence from 
date of quitting India, and to cease at 
the expiration of three years, or on their 
arrival in India, which may first happen. 

No servant receiving absentee allow- 
ance from a civil fund, to be allowed the 
benefit of these regulations. 

ANNUITY FUND IN BENGAL. 

Subscription to be one twenty-fifth 
part of salaries and public emoluments, 
except travelling expenses, from the Ist 
of May, 1825. 

Each annuity to be 10,000 rupees, pay- 
able here at 2s. per rupee, being 10001. 
sterling. 

Annuities to be tendered to sub- 
scribers having served in the Civil Ser- 
vice twenty-five years, and actually re- 
sided in India twenty-two years of that 
period according to seniority, as fixed by 
the Court of Direetors. 

The first annuity to be granted, com- 
mencing with the Ist of May, 1826. 

The number of annuities in no case to 
exceed nine per avinum. 

Any subscriber having contributed full 
twenty-five years, including three years 
absence in Europe, and retiring from the 
service before the option of an annuity 
may devolve upon him, to be entitled to 
the same in his proper turn without any 
payment to the fund, save what may be 
claimable under the following rule, viz. 

Any subscriber accepting the tender of 
an annuity shall (to entitle him thereto) 
pay to the institution the difference be- 
tween one half of the actual value of the 
annuity on his life, and the accumulated 
value of his previous contributions, in 
case the latter quantity shall be less than 
the former. 

Any number so choosing, may decline 
paying such difference, and shall be en- 
titled to an annuity diminished in pro- 
portion. 

An annuitant to be wholly debarred 
from retarning to the service. 

A subscriber who has been dismissed 
the Company’s service to have no claim. 

Resignation of service essential to en- 
title an individual to an annuity. 

A subscriber may at any time with- 
draw, forfeiting his right to any benefit. 
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606 _ Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 


BENGAL. 
[From the Indian Gazettes.) 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta, March 1.— 
87th Foot. Ens. W. L. Stafford to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice O’ Flaherty, 
dec., dated Feb. 23; ‘Thos. Creagh, gent. 
to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Stafford, prom., dated ditto. 


[From the London Gazettes.) 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
1th Lt. Drag—Supn. Assist. Surg. 
B.Campbell to be Assist.Surg. vice Stale. 
16th Lt. Drag.—E. Baker Bere, gent. 
to be Cornet by purchase, vice Osborne, 
rom. 
13th Foot.—Lieut. W. Krefting, from 
53d Regt. to be Lieut. vice Gardner, who 
exchanges ; Lieut. M. Fenton to be 
Capt. vice Clarke ; Lieut. T. Triphook to 
be Capt. vice Thornhill; Ens. ‘Tl. Black- 
well to be Lieut. vice Triphook ; Volun- 
pe Moorhouse to be Ens, vice Black- 
well. 
38th Foot.—Lieut. R. H. Willcocks to 
be Capt.; Ensign W. Campbell to be 
Lieut. vice Willcocks. 
44th Foot.—Lieut. C. Evans to be 
Lieut. vice Rayner. 
47th Foot.—M‘Nally, gent, to be Ens, 
vice Geddes. 
87th Foot.—Eus. W. L. Stafford to be 
Lieut. vice O’Flaherty ; ‘I’. Creagh, gent, 
to beEns, vice Stafford. 


UNATTACHED, 


Lieut. H. D. Courtayne, 44th Foot; 
Cornet W. Osborne, from 16th Lt. Drag. 
to be Lieut. by purchase. 


MADRAS. 
13th Lt. Drag.—Major J.F. Paterson 
to be Lieut. Col.; W. W. Higgins to be 
Major, vice Paterson. 


20th Foot.—Ensign W. H. E. M‘Der- 
mott to be Lieut. vice Douglas. 

41st Foot.—Lieut. S. Harrison, from 
half-pay of the Royal Afr. Corps, to be 
Lieut. vice O’Neil, appoin. to 61st Foot. 

45th Foot—E. 1. Ward to be Lieut. 
vice Perham. 

46th Foot—R. Manners, gent. to be 
Ens. vice Davids. 

54th Foot.—Lieut. R. Kelly to be Cot. ; 
Capt. W. Abbott to be Capt. vice Sly- 
field; Lieut. P. Crosby to be Lieut, vice 
Harris, Ens.; C. Tobin to be Lieut. vice 
Kelly; R. Burton, gent. to be Ens. vice 
Tobin. 

59th Foot.—Edward Bolton, gent. to 
be Ens. vice Johnson, who retires. 

89th Foot.—H. Wilson, gent. to be 
Ens, vice Campbell. 


BOMBAY. 


4th Lt. Drag—Robt. Grumbleton, 
gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice Wes- 
ton, prom. 

2d Foot.—W. V. L. Hesse, gent. to be 
Ens. vice Kennedy. 


—- 


CEYLON. 


83d Foot.—Lieut. W. H. Low to be 
Capt. vice Smith ; Ens. H. Caulfield to 
be Lieut. vice Low; J. Relsall, gent. to 
be Ens.; Assist. Surg. M. M‘Dermott to 
be be Assist. Surg. 

Ceylon Regt.—Hospit. Assist. W. M. 
Wilkins to be As, Surg. vice M*‘Dermott. 


ISLE OF FRANCE, 


82d Foot.—Ens. W. H. Buckley to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Delancey, prom. ; 
— Maxwell, gent. to be Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Buckley ; Capt. J. H. Akers 
is allowed to dispose of his half-pay. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


CALCUTTA. 

Births.—Feb. 28. The wife of Mr. C. 
Smith, of a son and heir.—March 7. The 
wife of Mr. M. Lacken, H.C.M., of a 
daughter. 

Marriages.—March 8. The Rev. W. J. 
Dear, Missionary, to Miss M. E, White, 
formerly of the European Female Or- 
phan Asylum, 

Deaths.—March 5. R. Clarke, Esq., 
Surgeon, aged 27.6. Julia, youngest 
daughter of Mr. J, R, Crook, of Ganey- 


ore; Mrs. Theresa Bridgnell, wife of 
Ir. J. Bridgnell, aged 38.—7. The in- 
fant child of Mr. J. Boillard, jun.—9, 
T. W. King, Esq., aged 46.—10, Mr, 'T. 
‘Taylor, aged 30, 


MADRAS. 


Birth—Feb. 2. Mrs, Ann Taylor, of a 
daughter. 

Death—Feb. 9, The wife of Mr, H. De 
Caster, 
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INTERIOR OF INDIA. 


Births.—Jan 29. At Nursingpoor, the 
lady of Lieut. E. R. Jardine, Ist N.L, of 
a son.—Feb, 11. At Trichinopoly, the 
lady of the late Major W. Jones, 26th 
N.1., of a son.—24. At Dacca, the lady 
of G. C. Weguelen, Esq., of a son.—25. 
Near Berhampore, the lady of J. Bell, 
Esq., of a daughter.—27. At Barrack- 
pore, the lady of Capt. Read, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Mariages.—Feb.12. At Colombo, Capt. 
R. Trydell, H.M.’s 83d Regt., to Lucy, 
daughter of the Rev. N. Garstin, Colonial 
and Military Chaplain.—l4. At Poona- 
mallee, Mr. 'T, De Cruz, Sub-Ass.-Surg., 
to Mrs. Jane Adamson.—l9. At Banga- 
lore, — Whitlock, 36th N.L, to Harriett, 
third daughter of the late Sir Samuel 
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Toller.—25. At Cawnpore, Lieut. J. 
‘Townsend Somerville, 5ist N.I., to Miss 
Henrietta Kingston. 

Deaths.—Dec. 4. In camp at Nandair, 
Capt. R. Calvert, 41st N.J.—Jan. 26. At 
Bulghattey, Catherine Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Capt. J. G. Robinson.—31. 
At Matura, Mr. C. H. Hopman, Med. 
Sub-Ass. to that station —Feb, 27. At 
Nattore, the infant son of W. A, Pringle, 
Esq., C. S. 


—— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Marriages.—Aug. 8. At St. Margaret’s 
Church, Lieut.-Col. Whish, Artillery, 
Bombay Establishment, to Frances Hill, 
eldest daugter of H. Sandys, Esq., of 
Queen-street, Westminster, 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE EAST. 


(From the Calcutta Exchange Price Current.) 


Indigo.—Purchasers are still in the market for fine Indigo, but asthe Stock on hand 
consists chiefly of the inferior qualities, the actual transactious during the week have 
not been numerous, or of much interest. The following exhibits the Exports to the 


different places up to the 8th of March :— 


Exportation of Indigo up to the 8th of March, 1825, 





‘To Great Britain..........Chests 11,774 .. Fy. Mds. 8,449 
Hon. Comp.’s Shipments... 3,331 
15,103 
America. Gulph. Total. 
Fy. Mds.... 3,210 Fy. Mds..... 6,118 61,976 
veorsceces vecveese etre eeeeeeeees ‘ 11,971 
Total Exportation, Fy. Mds...... coerce 73,947 


Grain—Continues steady, and we haye only to notice some improvement in Wheat 


and Grain. 


Saltpetre and Sugar—The former still continues to look down, and there is very 


little demand for the latter. 


Piece Goods—There has been a brisk demand for the descriptions suitable for the 


American market. 


Spices—Pepper having been wholly without demand during the week, has suffered 


some farther deline. 


Opium—The holders are becoming less firm. 
Europe Goods—The transactions in Coarse Woollen have been extensive, and prices 


have improved. 


Metals—Our quotations for Spelter are again lower.—Iron, Lead and Steel, have 


been in request at higher rates. 


Bullion—The following comparative statement of the Imports during the last five 
years, exhibits a general falling off in the supply of the precious metals :— 


Years. Gold. Silver. Total. 
1920 55,40,585  2,13,61,848 2,74,02,433 
1821 13,53,941 2,16,96,870 2,50,50,811 
1422 10,69,116 1,98 ,52,709 2,09,21,825 
1823 16,75,135 ~° 1.12,24,283 —-129°00,018 
1824 14.42,050 —-13,3,05,605 —-127747,655 








Freight to Lotvlon—7/, to 10/,—Tonnage still scarce, 
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INDIAN SECURITIES. 





Bengal Government Securities, 
Rates of Premium, Calcutta, 10th March, 1825. 


Buy. > 
Rs. As. Rs. As. 
33 4 Remittable Loan....... we ee Te ee” oe 


8 0 From No. 1. to 320 of 5 per cent. Loan .....ceecesseeee 7 O 
5 O From No. 321 to 1040 of ditto sciccescstcccceccsccocer # 8 
3 0 From No: 1041 to the last No. issued of dittO......s008 2 8 


COURSE OF EXCIIANGE, CALCUTTA. 


. Sell. 
Is. 10d. to 0s. 00d. On London, 6 Months’ sight, in Sic. Rs. 1s. 114d. to 0s. 0d. 
On Bombay, 30 Days’ sight, per 100 Bombay rupees. ... .. 92 0 to 93 0 
On Madras, ditto, per 100 Madras rupees. .......6.6s00.005 94 0 to 98 0 
Promissory Notes of the Java Government, bearing interest at 7 per cent., 2 per cent. 


Premium. 
Bank Shares, Premium.........+..e00. -- 5500 to 5550 per Cent. 
CALCUTVA PRICES OF BULLION. 

8. Rs. 8. Rs. 
Spanish Dollars, sicca rupees...... «» 211 8 a 212 O per 100 
Silver Five Franes ......... sssctecse 190° 4 2 HO 8. 
Doubloons..... . cigpguwagedvnesgee - 30 8 a 31 8 each 
SOs OF POG. ccvesdiccigesscsssves HB @ IAB Dw 
eR PP ETeTeTEe PYLE TEL. 44a 412 
BOGOR iscicciccdicccsdstescces O48 8 8 .. 
RNS ee see (ECEDS 3 7%.. 
Sovereigns. ....... A cidtvebdiewss cece) sant Ee nos 
Bauk ot England Notes.............. 10 8 a I O 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCS, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


er Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. Date. 

1625, 

July 2, R.St.Lawrence Moffatt .+ Brown t.) ann | ae 

Aug. 4 Off Portsmouth Andromache .. Moorson .. Cape -- June | 

Aug. 4 Off Portsmouth Georgiana .. Ford .. Bombay .. Feb. M4 

Aug. 5 Downs +. Morley .. Halliday .. Bengal ., Mar. 17 

Aug. 5 Downs +» Pyramus .. Brodie ..- Bengal .. Dec. 30 

Aug. 9 Off Liverpool.. Elizabeth -. White .. Cape -» May 26 

Aug, 20 Off Hastings ,, Java Packet ,. Boyle .» Batavia .. Mar. 30 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
1825. 

Mar. 8 Batavia -. Edward Struttel Blackmore .. Bengal 

Mar. 10 Bengal ee Hero ++ Garrick «. London 

May 23 Sierra Leone .. Echo +» Dunlop +» Cape of G. Hope 

May 29 St. Helena .. Georgina «. Ford e«» Bombay 

June 2 St. Helena .. Morley +» Halliday .. Bengal 

June 2 St. Jago +s Lady Flora -» M*Donnell .. London 

Juue 20 Madeira +e Mulgrave Castle Ralph «» London 

June 25 Madeira ee Thalia -. Biden -» London 

July 10 Madeira «+ Bassora Merchant Stewart ee London 


July 15 Madeira ee Cernar ee ©6OWatt ». London, 








ha 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


a Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 
25 
July 31 Flushing -. August e- Anderson Batavia 

Aug. 4 Flushing Effort P Grace Ceylon 

Aug. 10 Deal es Oscar .. Stewart Cape of Good Hope 
Aug. 15 Deal e- Eliza ee Dixon Bengal 

lug. 15 Off Dungeness... Medway -» Wight .. NewSouth Wales 
Aug. 16 Off Dungeness... John Dunn .. Sutherland Van Dieman’s Land 
Aug. 16 Falmouth .- Enterprize  .. Johnston.. Cape.Madras & Bengal 
Aug. 17 Portsmouth ,, Toward Castle,. Jeffrey Van Dieman's Land 
Aug. 18 Deal .. Elphinstone ,, Sumner... Bengal and Teneriffe 
Aug. 23 Portsmouth ., Lang ee Lusk .» Van Dieman’s Land 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA, 


iese Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. 

ade 

April 20 35 04 8. 3 46 E. Coromandel 

June 1 6 N. 18 W. Lowther Castle 

June I 6 N. 18 W. WarrenHastings Rawes 
June 3 4 54 N.19 33 W. Princ. Charlotte Biden 
July 1640 N.15 W. Victory ‘ 
July 25 37 14 Hannah 


July 30 46 3 .N,10_ 9 W, Midas 


Commander. P.of Depart, Destination. 


». London Madr. & Bengal 
+» London Bombay 

.« London China 

. Lendon Bengal 
.. Farquharson London Madr. & Bengal 
.» Shepherd .. London Bombay 
,» London New S$, Wales 


.. Boyes 
Baker 


-- Baigre 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARDS, 

By the L£uterprize, Johnston, for 
Madras and Caleutta:—Mr. Birch and 
servant; Capt. Clifton and do. ; Col. 
Wilson and do.; Mr. Daniel; Lieuts. 
Newman, Shelley, Gray, and Mr. 
Walker; Ens. Gaitskell; Mr. Davis; 
Mr. Elden; Mr. Marshall, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, two Miss Marshalls, two young 
children, and two female servants ; 
Mrs. Johnston. 

PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Georgiana, Capt. Ford, from 
Ceylon :—Capt. Fernandez, Company’s 
Service; Lieut. Carr, H.M. 16th, in 
charge of troops; and Dr, Cunning- 
ham. 

By the Pyramus, Capt. Brodie, from 


END OF 


VOLUME 


Bengal and Madras: —Mrs. Brodie; 
Mrs. Rose; Mrs. Clutterbuck; Mrs. 
Smith; Mrs, Potts; Miss Rose; Miss 
E. Rose; Major Turner; Major Evans ; 
Lieut. Arthur; Lieut. Botts; Mr. Gib- 
son;-Mr. Dart; Miss Campbell; Mr. 
Campbell; Mr. Clutterbuck; Miss 
Hough, and Miss Clutterbuck. 


By the Morley, Halliday, from Bengal : 
—C. Bb. Palmer, Esq., merchant; Mrs. 
Palmer; Lieut. Roche, 5th Bengal Light 
Cavalry; Lieut. Blacklin; Lieut. Ro- 
worth, Madras N.I.; Lieut. Kent, Ben- 
gal do.; Capt. Sim, Bengal N.1.; 
Capt. Graham, Madras, do.; Mrs. Eng- 
lish ; Mrs. Archibald; Lieut. Caiey, 
Bengal N.L., died at sea; Mrs. Carey; 
three Miss Marshalls ; Miss Robson, and 
Master Mercer. 


SIXTH, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A great number of Contributions are still unacknowledged, and an equal number 
of Letters remain unanswered. The Epiror'’s apology for this apparent indiffer- 
ence to the wishes of those to whose information and assistance he is so much in- 
debited, will be found in the following facts :— During an excursion to the sea-coast, 
Jor the purpose of recruiting his health, he was suddenly seized with an affection of 
the extremities, which, before he could return to town, had deprived him entirely of 
the use of both his legs and arms. While recovering from this visitation, and dur- 
ing a period of extreme exhaustion and debility, he was seized with an attack of 
Cholera Morbus, the spasmodic affections of which, as well as all the other usual 
symptoms, were of the most violent and painful description. These united causes 
have rendered him unable to perform many pressing duties, which must yet be post- 
poned, until returning health shall fit him to resume his occupations with that vigour 
with which he hopes again to pursue the great object of his labours, until:a change 
of system in the Government of India shall restore to that country a Free Press, 
and security from arbitrary banishment, without trial, for Public Writers; when 
the immediate exposure of misrule in that country itself, will render less necessary 
than at present the more tardy illustration of its evil consequences here. 





If the Author of the Article signed ** Humanitas,”’ and dated Craven-street, 
Strand, will communicate his name and address in confidence to the Editor, the 
latter will feel obliged. 





The Title and Index for the present Volume will be given with the next Number. 
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